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A LITTLE GIRL TELLS A STORY TO A LADY 


to T. W. 


Do you know Germany, Madame, Germany, in the early spring ? 
It is very beautiful then, do you not think ? Wide and clean, 
and the spree winding thin and dark, and the yellow roses in the 
windows, and the bright American women coming in and out of the 
city with gay laughter, and the German men staring and staring 
over their beer, heavy and tightly packed into their life. It was 
such a spring, three years ago that I came into Germany from 
Russia, I was just sixteen and my heart was an actress’s heart, 
it is that way sometimes, ones heart is all one thing for months, 
and then altogether another thing, nicht wahr? And I used 
to go into the little café at the end of the Zelfen, and eat eggs 
and drink coffee, and sometimes the sparrows would fly down 
suddenly, their hundreds of tiny feet striking the tables and the 
ground all together, and they would hurry away with crumbs 
and fly up again into the sky all together, so that the place was 
as utterly without birds as it had been with them. And some- 
times a woman came to this café about the same hour in the 
day I did, around four in the afternoon, and once she came 
with a little man, quite blond and uncertain. But I must 
explain to you how she looked. 
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She was thin and tall, and, how do the Germans say, fempe- 
ramentvoll and kraftvoll, and worn. She must have been forty 
then, and she dressed very richly and carelessly, and she wore 
many jewels, and she could not keep her clothes on, always her 
shoulders would be coming uncovered, or her gloves would be 
lost, or her skirt would hang on one hook, but all the time she 
was splendid and remorseless and dramatic, as if she were the 
centre of a whirlwind, and her clothes a temporary debris, and 
she talked sometimes to the sparrows and sometimes to the 
weinschenk, clasping her hands together so that the rings stood 
out and you could see through them, she was so thin, and some- 
times, when she came with the little pale man with the light 
hair, she talked in English, so that I did not know where she 
came from. 

Then one week I stayed away altogether because I was trying 
out for the Schauspielhaus, and I was very anxious to get the 
part, and I thought of nothing else. I sat sometimes by myself 
in the Tiergarten or J walked down the Sieges-Allee where all 
the Great German emperors statues are that look like little girls 
and widows, and then one day I thought of this woman, and went 
back to the garden, and there she was sitting, drinking her beer 
and talking to the birds. 

And when I came in she got up immediately and came over 
and said: ‘‘Why, how do you.do, I have missed you so much, 
why did you not tell me you were going away, and I should 
have seen what I could do about it.”’ She talked like that, in 
a voice that touched your heart, it was so light and clear and 
unbroken. ‘‘I have a house”’ she said, ‘‘just on the Spree and you 
would have come and stayed with me, for it is very large and 
you could have the room off my room, it is very difficult to live 
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in, but so lovely, it is Early Italian, and the bed is like those 
in which only young girls, dreaming of the Virgin, were allowed 
to lie, but you could sleep, because you have passion.” And 
somehow it did not seem funny that she spoke to me, and I said 
that I would meet her again someday in the garden and go home 
with her, and she was clever and did not show surprise. 

Then one evening, we came in almost at the some moment. 
It was quite late and they were already playing the fiddle. We 
sat together, listening without speaking, and had pleasure 
watching her who played the violin, she was so heavy, a peasant, 
but her’shoulders were remorseful and she bit her lip and looked 
down at her hand as it moved, and seemed interested in silence. 
Then I got up and followed my lady, and we came to a big house 
and she let herself in with a key, and we were in her home. And 
she turned at once to the left and went in to the dark room and 
switched on the lights and sat down and said : ‘‘This is where | 
sleep, this is how it is.’ And the place was very expensive and 
disordered and melancholy. Everything was tall and massive, 
the chest of drawers rose above your head, and the china stove 
was enormous and white, and the bed was so high that you 
would think of it as something you would do someday, and the 
walls were covered with shelves, and in the shelves were heavy 
books, with red morocco bindings, and on the back of each 
book was stamped a coat of arms, very intricate and oppressive, 
and she rang for tea, and began to take off her hat. 

A great war picture hung over the bed, and the picture and 
the bed ran together, for the huge rumps of the dappled stallions 
were reined almost into the pillows, and the generals with their 
foreign helmets and their dripping swords and the rolling smoke 
and the torn limbs of the dying seemed, in some way to be 
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fighting with that bed, it was so large, so torn, so rumpled, so 
devastated. The sheets were lying half on the floor and the 
enormous counterpane hung down and there were feathers 
lying softly about, some cupped up like petals, and trembling 
in the slight draught from the long windows, and some turned 
down and moving slowly, aimlessly, gently, gently, in 
the air. She smiled but she did not say anything, and it 
was not until a long time after that I sawa child, not more than 
three years old, very little and pretty, lying in the centre of this 
bed, making a thin noise, like a fly buzzing, and I had thought 
so it was. 

But she did not talk of the child, and paid no attention to it, 
as if it were in the bed and she did not know it, and when the 
tea came she poured it, but took none herself, drinking little 
glasses of Rhine wine. 

‘“You have seen Ludwig’’ she said. ‘We were married a long 
time ago, he was just a boy then. I am Italian, but I studied 
English and German because I was in a travelling company. 
‘‘You”’ she said abruptly, ‘‘you must give up acting’. I did 
not think then that it was odd that she should know of my 
ambition, tho [had not mentioned it. ‘And’’ she went on: ‘‘you 
are not for the stage, you are for something more quiet and more 
internal. Now I have lived in Germany ten years, and I like 
it very much. You will stay here and you will see. Ludwig 
is not very strong, you saw that, he is always going down, he 
has a room to himself.’’ And then she stopped talking. She 
seemed very tired and presently she got up on the bed and 
threw herself across it at the foot, and went to sleep, her hair 
all about her face. I went away then, but I came back that 
night and tapped at the window and she came, and nodded 
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to me and presently she appeared at another window to the 
right of her bedroom, and signed for me to come in there, and 
I came up to the window and climbed in, and did not mind that 
she had not opened the door for me. The room was dark 
excepting for the moon, and two thin candles that burned 
brightly before the Virgin. It was a beautiful room Madame, 
fraurig as she said, and foreign, and everything was delicate 
yet gloomy. The curtains over the bed were red velvet, very 
Italian, and with gold fringes, and the bed cover was red velvet 
with the same gold fringe too, and the chairs were high backed 
and upholstered in red, and on the floor beside the bed, a little 
stand, on which was a tasselled red velvet cushion, and on the 
cushion a thick Bible in Italian, lying open. 

And she gave me a long, long night-gown that came below 
my feet and rose again fold upon fold, almost to my knees, 
and she loosened my hair, it was long and yellow then, and plaited 
it in two plaits, and she put me down at her knee and she said 
a prayer in German to me, and then in Italian and ended with 
“God bless you’’ and I got into bed, and I loved her very much 
because there was nothing between us but this strange prepa- 
ration for sleep, and she went away, and in the night I heard 
the child crying, but I was tired. 

And I stayed with her for a year, and the stage had gone out 
of my heart, and I had become religieuse, it was a gentle religion 
that began with the bed, and the way I had gone down to sleep 
that first night, and the way I had prayed at her knee, tho she 
never repeated that, and it grew with the furniture and the air 
of the room, and the Bible open at a page I could not read : il 
was a religion Madame, that was empty of need, and therefore 
it was not holy perhaps, and not as it should have been in its 
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manner, but I was very happy and I lived with her for one 
year, and almost never saw Ludwig, and almost never Valentine, 
for that was her child, a little girl. 

But at the end of that year I knew there was trouble in the 
other room, for I heard her walking in the night, and now some- 
times Ludwig would be there with her. I heard him crying 
and talking, but I could not hear what they said, tho at times 
it seemed to -be a lesson for the child to repeat, but if so, it 
never answered, only made that buzzing cry. 

Sometimes it is very wonderful in Germany Madame, nicht 
wahr? There is nothing like a German winter, and now she 
and I used to walk all about the Imperial Palace, and she stroked 
the cannons, and said that they were beautiful, and we talked 
of philosophy for she was troubled and brilliant, and she said 
always that one must try to be simple, and try to be like the 
people in a whole; and she ‘explained that, saying that to be like 
every—man, the common pitiful people, to be like all of them al! 
at once in your own person, was holy, and she said: that people 
did not understand what was meant by ‘“‘Love your neighbors 
as yourself’ it meant, she said, that one should be them all, and, 
oneself too, and then she said, you would be great and sad and 
powerful. 

And it seemed sometimes as if she were doing it, as if she were 
all Germany in her Italian heart, common and uncommon, for 
she was very simple and irreparable, so that I was afraid of her 
and was not. 

That is the way it was, Madame, and she seemed to wish it to 
be that way, tho at other times she was scattered and distraught, 
as at night, when I heard her walking in her room. 

And then after I had been there a year, she came in one night 
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and woke me and said to me that I must come into her room, 
and it was in a yet more terrible disorder. There was a little 
cot bed in one corner that had not been there before, and she 
pointed toitand saidit wasforme. Thechild waslyingin the great 
bed, against a large lace pillow, and now it was four years old 
and yet it did not walk, and IJ never heard it make a sound, but 
that buzzing cry. It was beautiful in that almost divine way 
of idiot children, blond and frail and innocent, with eyes and 
mouth devoid of calculation, like the child in the lap of the 
Virgin, or like children seen playing about the borders of holy 
prints, or like all children on Christmas cards, and cards for 
solemn occasions, if you understand me Madame, something 
reserved and set aside about it, as if it were only for certain days, 
and not for life. And now she talked to me very quietly, but 
I did not recognize her former manner. 

“You must sleep here now’ she said ‘‘for I brought you 
here for this if I should need you, and now I need you and you 
must stay, you must stay here always’. She said ‘‘Will you do 
that ?”’ And I said no, I could not do that. She took up the 
candle and came to me and knelt down, and put the candle on 
the floor beside her, and she put her arms about my knees. 
“Are you a traitor ?’”’ she said “Have you come into my house, 
and the house of my fathers, and the house of my chid, to 
betray me ?’’ and Isaid no, I had not cometobetray. ‘Then”’ 
she said, ‘“‘you will do as I tell you. I shall teach you slowly, 
slowly, it will not be hard, but you must forget many things, 
you must begin to forget. I was wrong, all the things I have 
said to you were wrong, it was because I was a vain woman, 
and did not know. I have,’’ she went on asif she were speaking 
to her child, someone who had been with her always, “I have 
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breught you up badly, forgive me, forgive me for that .that is 
a confession, but now I shall do better, you will see, you will 
never go into that other room again, that was a great vanity 
now you will stay here, you see, you will like it. I shall bring 
you your breakfast and dinner and supper, myself, with these 
hands. Ishallholdyouon my lap, I shall feed you, I shallrock you 
to sleep, I shall cover you with kisses, but you must not argue 
with me any more, no, weshall have nomore arguments about 
things in the world, we shall not talk about man and his destiny, 
because he has ne destiny, that is the secret, the great secret, 
I have been keeping it from you until today, until this hour, 
perhaps because I was jealous of that knowledge, but now I give 
it to you, I share it with you two. I was an old woman,”’ she 
continued still holding my knees, ‘‘when Valentine was born, 
and Ludwig was only a boy. I have to have you, he is not 
strong, he does not know, he will not do.’’ All this time she 
had been talking in a level voice, and now she began as if she 
were talking to a child no older than her own. 

“Don’t repeat anything after me, it is a silly notion that 
children should learn to speak things after their teachers ; but 
listen if vou like, because you must become accustomed to the 
sounds of civilization, it’s very foolish, it’s very wrong, but’’ 
she said ‘‘you must hear a little because that is the way itis in 
the world outside, and someday you might go out and not 
understand and become frightened.’’ And then she began. 
‘‘It is very beautiful in Germany sometimes, see, the big stars 
are coming in the sky, and the snow falls down and covers the 
hedges and the houses, and there is nothing, and vou do not need 
to be afraid, and I have loved you, these hands and these feet, 
and this breast and this heart and your heart’s heart, and your 
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mouth and nose and cheeks and eves and your hair, your wond- 
erful hair, and I curl it, so, and there are many ribbons for it, 
and in the spring we shall go together into the garden where the 
animals are and the swans and the birds and the roses, and where 
the students come to read in their big books, and’’, she said 
speaking my name as if she were talking to someone else ‘‘Katya 
will go with you and she will say too. no, there are no 
students, no swans, no birds, no roses, it is all nothing, just as 
you wish it, just fancy, nothing at all, it is so simple, it is not 
mysterious and the bells do not ring, and the wars are 
not fought, and the birds do not fly, and the river does not 
move, and the trees do not grow and there is no yesterday and 
no to-day and no to-morrow, there are no births and no deaths 
and no sorrow and no comfort and no here and no there, noth- 
ing, nothing !| No laughing and no crying, no kissing and beating, 
no strife and no joy, no eating no drinking, no mothers no 
fathers, no sisters no brothers, no living and dying, only you, 
only you |...” | 

And I stopped her and I said ‘Elvira, why is it that you suffer so, 
andwhatam Itodo?’’ AndI tried to put my arms about her, but 
she struck them down, crying ‘‘Silence !’’ and then she went on 
“No growing no developing no flourishing no withering no willing 
no struggling no death, only you, as you wish, only you...”’ 

And then madame, I got up, it was very cold in the room 
and I went to the window and pulled the curtains and leaned 
against the pane, and looked out, and stood a long time without 
saying anything, and when I turned around she was regarding 
me, her hands held apart, and I knew that I must go away from 
her and leave her forever, and I came up to her and I said ‘‘Good 
bye my love,’’ and I went and put my clothes on, and I came 
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back to her and she was still standing there beside the picture, 
and I said to her, without approaching her ‘‘Good bye my love’”’, 
and went away. 

It is so beautiful in Berlin sometimes, Madame, Nicht wahr ? 
But now there was something else in my heart, and now it was 
a passion to see Paris, and therefore I was going to Paris, so it 
was I said lebe wohl to Berlin, and I went for the last time to 
my little garden and ate an egg and drank a cup of coffee and 
watched the birds coming just as they used to come, and going 
just as they used to go, altogether here and then altogether 
gone, and I was happy in my heart, for that is the way it is 
with my heart Madame, and so I went back to her house, and 
I went in at the door, for all the doors seemed to be open, perhaps 
they were sweeping, but I saw no one, and I came to her bedroom 
door, and I knocked but there was no answer, and I pushed it 
open, and there she was, sitting up in the bed with her child, and 
she and the child were making that same buzzing cry, together, 
and no human sound was between them, and everything was 
in terrible disorder. I came up to her, but she did not seem to 
know me, and I said ‘“‘I am going away, I am going to Paris, 
because now there is a great longing in me to be away from here, 
and to be there, and I came to say farewell.’’ Andshe got down 
off the bed and she came to the door and she said : ‘‘I did not 
know. I loved you and trusted you, but I was mistaken, forgive 
me... I did not know I could do it myself, but you see, I can 
do it myself.’’ Then she got back on the bed and said ‘‘Go now ”’ 
And I went. 

Things are like that sometimes, in Berlin, Nicht Wahr, Madame? 
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SOUTH 


CHAPTER I 


“It’s south, the wind,’’ With quick bird-like movement Helga 
pulled her gull-grey collar round her ears. Nancy nodded. In 
a steamer it did not really matter but it was pleasant to think 
that the wind was coming from the right direction. A voyage 
start always was adventurous. Especially if one had been sea 
bred and compelled to stop for seven years on land. England 
was still in sight. There would be rough weather later, but 
February calm of winter night was on this sea and the bow was 
headed to the south. 

Nancy pulled up the rug which had caught on the edge of the 
deck chair. She recalled other voyages, sitting back, watching 
the coast fade, the night come on, with sea sounds around her, 
the bell clang and tug and settle of ropes. That day out from 
Egypt years before. She had been dreadfully sea-sick that 
first trip. It was queer that at nine even the sea-sickness had 
not mattered and the complete absorbing of the horizon had. 
She had watched the waves as people were supposed to watch 
things in a vision. Long dark Tyrian sea. Sea with sails. 
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Sea without a bird, waves lashing. That afternoon, twelve 
hours from Alexandria. If will could conquer the world she 
had conquered it then, so long ago, a day’s steam out from 
Egypt. 

Other voyages, other voyages. Three months trip among 
the islands Creteward. There had been something ill-adjusted 
in that journey. Rumour of war. A heaviness in the air. The 
instinctive sense of something about to break. 

More familiar days were those, tossing beyond the Scillies, 
pilchard fishing. It was there one had come to know the sea, 
standing in it waist deep, dredging for shrimps. It was there, 
on the islands, the Cassiderites, that one had learnt the different 
feel of cool sea sand and sun sand ; of seaweed pod and the 
sharp irridescent reflections that were rainbow sand encrusted 
shells. Was it the sand or was it the tissue of the shell itself 
that was so coloured ? It took the touch of toes or fingers to 
decide. | 

If to see a shore made it part of one, the Mediterranean was 
hers. All but Tripoli and the Syrian coast. Her very familiar- 
ity as a child with the south made it seem more native a part 
of her than the wet wind blown stretches of the north. Yet 
perhaps it was hers only as a sand castle on the shore is a child’s 
possession ; whether she had knowledge of the south as well as 
vision of it, this expedition ought to prove. It must decide as 
well whether archaeology alone could content her for a life work 
or whether some reconciliation with modern environment was 
possible. | 

Adventure came always as the start was made. Return 
brought with it possibly some resolution of a desire. One 
would be sick then of the wet salt air. Hungry for Lvoks. 
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Strange how physical a hunger book hunger could be. The 
wind blew northward. Greece, from the deck of this cargo boat, 
was a month away. 

‘How we ever got passports...’’ wind grey swept as she turned, 
Helga’s eyes, that were usually remote blue of hill iris. Her 
long fingers re-adjusted the heavy rug. 

“Yes, if I wake up with nightmare it will be that we are sit- 
ing again in that great hall with the wooden benches. I wonder 
why the atmosphere of an official building is so unpleasant. 
We have a perfect right to passports. Yet to have them—and 
with a Greek visa too—seems a miracle.” 

“Not even that is as much of a miracle as this wind. Ishould 
hke to pull a great sheepskin fleece over me and sleep out on 
deck all night.”’ 

The coast was getting fainter. It was seven years since one 
had watched England vanish like that as one steamed. For 
the war-time trip to the Scillies had not counted. Then one 
had watched for submarines and seen the convoys pass. There 
had been no thought of ships while shells in London burst 
ina bright sky and aircraft whirred over the roofs. Thoughts 
had dried up in the war, had burst and crackled. Tiny rockets 
impotent to make even a flame inthe darkness. Thingsit seem- 
ed absurd now ever to have thought. 

The bow slid through the waves. Slid away from the war. 
Everyone who could was doing that. Everyone at adolescence 
wanted to get away from everything they had known. When 
instead of getting away there was war, there was a dark barrier 
like death without a hope behind it—when of its own weight this 
harrier finally toppled over—the whole young world rebounded. 
Except that now there was no young world. 
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England like a ripe gigantic melon had burst and scattered. 

It was interesting to watch an empire scatter in a million 
fragments before one’s mind. It was not altogether a pessim- 
istic spectacle. Scattered seeds might mean a better fruit. 
Victorian England had proved unworthy. Its decay was 
fitting. Even if it meant that the children paid for the ancest- 
ral sins. Better fruit might grow or worse fruit rot the ground. 
Individual opportunities were limited and were reduced at the 
moment to a saving perhaps, of what belief in justice might be 
left. Historically the age was of excessive interest. 

Yet there were moments when nothing mattered but individ- 
ual vision—when before the spectacle of crushed devlopment 
and opportunity even the word history must be resented—if to 
witness war (however compulsory the spectacle) implied accept- 
ance of it. 

There had always been war, some said. How far legitimately 
might one hope for progress ? Certain myths, certain archaeo- 
logical discoveries tended to point to an earlier ‘‘Golden Age’’ when 
fighting had been unknown. This was however not yet proved. 
War even, hand to hand, with spear and sword was not complet- 
ely unacceptable. But indiscriminate haphazard slaughter 
was wasteful and unfair. The balance in earlier times had 
been perhaps more equal. City and state had given more in 
proportion to what it demanded. But the modern state took 
all and gave relatively, in liberty, protection or intelligent 
guidance, very little. 

The past hundred years had been an emphasis upon quantity. 
Quality had mattered not at all. The inevitable result of over- 
population was war. 

And so a gulf was fixed. There was never to be a stepping 
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back across the past seveh years. One remembered what had 
been. But there could be no return. 

A gulf was fixed. Even in people’s clothes. A woman 
passed in bright blue silk-knit coat, with a blue patterned veil 
trailing from a hat with feathers. People had not dressed like 
that aboard ship, before the war. It was not a question of 
income but of fitness. She was unused to the sea evidently. 
She clutched giggling at her husband’s arm, a husband in rough 
tweeds with a bored expression whose position it was difficult to 
place. A fourteen year old girl snatched at a woollen bundle 
that seemed to be a child. Two sailors in oilskins hurried: by 
and down the ladder at the end of the narrow deck. 

There was no space to waik. There was barely room for the 
few chairs. Sometimes it seemed (now they were further out) 
that the deck rail would touch the waves. 

“Our interesting fellow passengers have not, it appears, made 
many voyages.’ Dr. Athelstan Harris padded up to them and 
sat down in a vacant chair. A captain’s son himself, he had 
not wasted five minutes hefore changing into deck shoes and 
a heavy overcoat. 

“Oh, Dr. Harris, here you are at last. We wondered about 
vou all the way to the dock. I knew you were on board because 
I asked the steward and saw your name on the cabin list. But 
who are all the people ? Did you finally get your Greek visa ? 
And what sort of weather are we going to have ?” 

Dr. Harris smiled, a regular sea dog smile. One could almost 
see him shaking himself, like a great Eskimo dog barking at the 
waves. His pepper and salt trousers had been old five years 
before. A pre-war traveller he was not going to spoil any new 
garments with salt water. 
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‘‘] was able finally to fix mattersup. First ofall Ireceiveda 
letter from the steamship agency to say that as I was a specialist 
in bubonic plague they had arranged my passage to Constanti- 
nople. I fear they must have confused my name with somebody 
else’s. I think I wrote you about this ?” 

‘‘You did. That was why we worried lest you should not be 
on board.’ 

‘‘Well, I hurried to the office by the first train and explained 
they had misunderstood me, and that I wanted to go to Athens 
to complete my notes on the ‘‘Gynaecology of the Greek Antho- 
logyv.”’ But it was only yesterday morning that they notified 
me there was a vacant berth on this steamer and here I 
am.” 

‘‘Helga and I are opposite you. We have the cabin at the 
very end of the row. Mercifully we are alone. The stewardess 
tells me that we are a full ship, twenty three in all, including 
four children.’”’ 

‘Have you seen the other passengers yet,’ Dr. Harris enquired, 
his eyes twinkling. 

‘Only those few on deck. We missed our road coming down 
to the dock and only got on board at the last moment. Then 
we unpacked right away in case we struck rough weather.” 

‘‘T arrived early this morning. It seemed advisable with a 
long voyage in prospect and as I was the first to get here I was 
able to choose the best berth in my cabin. There is a very stout 
gentleman in with me, a Mr. Priffin. A nice man, but how he 
is going to sleep in our somewhat narrow bunks, I cannot 
imagine. His wife is on board too. They have some kind of 
manufacturing business in Alexandria.” 

‘‘I suppose most of the people are going on to Egypt ?” 
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“The: third passenger in my cabin is not. That man there 
in tweeds. He is an engineer going to Euboia.”’ | 

“The man with the female in blue ?”’ | 

“Yes:. They are just married.” 

That explained the bright blue clothes. Nancy watched the 
pair‘pass with a new ‘interest. What would a woman like that 
make ‘of a rough and lonely life on the Greek mainland ? Some 
war marriage probably. The man at least knew what he was 
gong to but the woman—she was so obviously Croydon on a 
Sunday: afternoon. Her new position made her happy enough 
for the moment, but how in the world would she get on in Euboia 
where. there would not even be an English colony with its 
intrigues and its teas. It was going to be pretty desolate. 

“Rather a hopeless prospect for her,’’ Nancy suggested. 

“Oh, she will get on all right’’, Dr. Harris assured her. He had 
an immense belief in the adaptability of the human race. 

“You have picked up the news. Anyone else for Athens ?’’ 

“I think not. I talked with a man at lunch, an interesting 
personality. Fifteen years ago he spent two seasons at the 
British School—not that he has at all the mannerisms of the 
archaeologist—and he has already given me the names of two 
Greek wines which he affirms are passable. He is on his way 
now back to Egypt but I shall hope to get a lot of information . 
from him before the voyage ends’ It is however a little 
incongruous. It appears he shares a cabin with a missionary 
going tothe Congoand...’’ Dr. Harris’ eves twinkled a little more, 
‘‘a jockey bound for the racing stables of some Egyptian pasha.”’ 

“But that’s too good to be true.”’ 

“Is the jockey going to convert the missionary or the other 
way. about ?” 
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“The voyage will show, I suppose. It is amazing how our 
fellow creatures insist upon setting up impediments to their 
happiness even in so limited a world as a cargo boat. We are 
already sorted out into an upper and lower kingdom. For 
there is the wife of some Anglo-Egyptian official on board and 
she does not like the missionaries. There is also a deaf lady 
and one complete family, father, mother and three children, 
bound for Alexandria.”’ 

Swish, swish, swish. A few drops of rain splashed on board. 
Wind stirred. The cold began to penetrate through the rugs. 
A breeze began to whistle through the ropes. The boat plunged 
sideways a little. ‘<I do not wish to be uncharitable,’’ Dr. Harris 
said, ‘“‘but I hope that one of you may be sea sick ?”’ 

‘‘Sea-sick ? Why ?” 

‘‘A French colleague of mine, on the ‘Gynaecology of Ancient 
Races,’ has experimented with, shall we say, a preventative of 
mal-de-mer. Owing I believe to some nuptial experience. He 
took his wife to the Canaries for a honeymoon. Anyhow he 
sent me three packets when I wrote him of my intended voyage 
and begged me to try it on some fellow passengers. I am 
dubious as to its preventative action. Shipboard is one of the 
occasions when I advise that Nature should take its course. 
However as I promised to send him the results I trust one of 
you will be able to oblige. I should scarcely care to ask a 
stranger to experiment.” 

‘Usually, I am not sea sick. But I will come to you right 
away if I have any qualms,’’ Nancy assured him. ‘Is it not 
getting late ?” 

The coast was far behind them. It was too dark now even 
to see the waves. The sky was indigo. Black water stretched 
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below the deck rail. They were slipping away, not back but 
to another world. Toward temples and anemones. And 
songs. Was one then nearer antiquity following the sea when 
land fears left one ? Following the very track of the early 
traders, south and east. 

“Time for dinner.’’ Dr. Harris got up and peered over at the 
bird white splashes at the stern. ‘‘Itiscold,’’ said Helga, <‘but, 
oh, the smell of this wind.’’ Everybody else had left the deck. 
Six bells clanged. The little cargo boat jogged forward. ‘‘It 
is nice to think we are on a trading steamer,’’ Nancy said as she 
gathered up the rugs. ‘It seems more adventurous and sea 
like. How silly it would be to go to Greece on a big liner where 
vou had to dress for dinner.”’ 

A passing sailor dragged the chairs under cover and roped 


| them to the side. The forward light gleamed torch-like in the 


darkness. 


For the first and possibly the last time, it was calm enough 
for all the passengers to assemble at dinner. The room was 


small. Two long tables ran the length of it. Nancy passed 
_ the female missionaries (they could not be anything else) sitting 
_ very stiffly at the far corner in preposterously white starched 
' collars, beside the frightened looking little jockey. All the 
children were at the end and the old lady in black. The engineer 
and his wife, it was obvious, had taken command of this section 


and there was a correct, even a restrained air, about the whole 


table. 


But as Nancy wriggled into her seat to the right of the captain, 
with Dr. Harris next her, she felt at once that the whole atmos- 


_ phere of. this table differed from the other as a valley differs from 
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an ice-bound peak. Left to themselves (for the steward had too 
much on his hands to bother about table lists) the passengers 
instinctively had sorted themselves out right. Already Captain 
Simpson and Dr. Harris were on amicable terms, talking of 
voyages both had made to Australia. Helga, who faced Nancy, 
had plunged at once into a long discussion of the best way to 
get to Delphi with Mr. Hendrick, the man from the School at 
Athens, who knew Greek. Several seats were still unoccupied 
but at the end of the table, side by side, sat a very stout gentle- 
man with his wife, who must be the Mr. and Mrs. Priffin, of 
whom Dr. Harris had spoken. 

‘Why, Mr. Jenkins, I never thought to have you come aboard 
a ship of mine,’’ said the captain, rising suddenly. (They all 
had to when a late comer wanted to get in to his seat.) The 
pale blue-eyed little missionary tried to look elated at the 
unexpected encounter. 

‘‘How is Yorkshire looking and how is your Uncle George? 
Has he still got the two colliers or did he sell them during the 


war ?’’ Thecaptain asked briskly. ‘Well, well,’’ he continued, | 


waiting for no reply, ‘‘to think you should come aboard a ship 
of mine.”’ | 
‘Uncle George was doing finely when I saw him last, thank 
you. And you ? I see that you have kept faithful to the sea.”’ 
‘‘For forty years. But in spite of all your Uncle George could 
do, you never seemed to get the hang of it, did you, Mr. Jenkins?”’ 
‘‘My task was elsewhere’, murmured the little missionary, 
resigned to reminiscences. 
‘‘T sailed under this gentleman’s father’, the captain explained, 
‘the first voyage I made as a boy. Up the Baltic. And the 
Baltic then wasn’t what it is now. Nor ships either. Hard ' 
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tack and captain’s biscuits. Those were the days you dreamed 
of mother’s mutton pie all night. And I don’t know that we 
weren't the better for it. Had to crack the ice on deck before 
we washed it down in the morning. And now the apprentices 
grumble if they have to keep an extra watch. I tell you, what 
these young men need is discipline. Discipline.’’ He struck 
his fist on the table. ‘‘I’msure you agree with me, Mr. Jenkins ?’’ 

“Of course, of course,’’ the little missionary murmured. One 
could not help wondering if he were thinking about cannibals. 
Though the Congo was remarkably free from man-eating tribes. 

“Is it true that we shall take a month to get to Alexandria, 
Captain Simpson ?’’ A woman at the end of the table broke 
into the conversation. 

‘I’m afraid so, madam. We are chock full of cables. Ihave 
never carried cables before but they tell me it takes an age to 
unwind them. We shall be at least three days at Gibraltar 
and another four at Malta. We ought not to be long at the 
Piraeus but with conditions you had better reckon, madam, 
on a month.” 

“How tiresome. And I told my husband to meet me at 
Alexandria in three weeks at the latest. Now I shall miss the 
Colonel’s tennis tournament. He is so thoughtful” (she turned 
to the Priffins who were opposite her) ‘‘he always organises a 
tournament every winter. Last year I won this,’’ she flapped 
out a silver cigarette case. ‘‘I ought to have risked Brindisi. — 
But they told me a woman alone would never be able safely 
to get through France and Italy.’’ 

“Time. soon passes at sea,’’ suggested Dr. Harris. 

“But it is so long since I saw my husband,”’ she smiled confid- 
ingly back at him. 
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“Try a little pie, my dear,’’ boomed Mr. Priffin, whose voice 
seemed as large as he was, ‘‘or some stew ?” 

‘Up she crept,’’ continued the captain, ‘‘and those German 
brutes never realised till she dropped her painted port holes 
and trained her guns on them what kind of a steamer they had 
come close to.’’ Only Mr. Jenkins listened to the story with 
a strained attention. 

The ship lurched forward a little. One or two people put | 
down their knives and forks hurriedly. The clatter at the far 
table subsided. A child began to cry. Its mother dragged it 
out by the arm. ‘‘Never very lively the first night out,’’ the | 
captain remarked apologetically, ‘“‘people still smell the shore”’. 

‘‘T shall be able to try my friend’s remedy for him,’’ Dr. Harris 
murmured. ‘‘Sea sickness after all cannot be entirely a question 
of mind since children are the worst sufferers. Though it is not 
to be questioned that the attitude of a person toward it, helps.” 

The stewards hurried round with plates of oranges. The 
captain tapped his critically. ‘We shall get better ones than 
these at the Gibraltar market. Did you ever go there doctor ? — 
I stroll through whenever I’m in port.” | 

Everyone was talking now. With a curious formal abandon- 
ment. Some because (like the Priffins) they were going home. 
Some because they did not know what was before them. Others | 
because they were getting away from England or their old lives — 
or the war. | | 

‘It must have been a wonderfulexperience,’’ Helgasaid. She 
had her flowered dress on. The wind had brought a little 
colour to her cheeks that were usually that fragile honey and 
white colour of the south. It was as if a cytisus had opened 
suddenly into a rose. 
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“But it is years since I was there,’’ Hendrick replied. ‘‘Then 
it was a wild ride on horseback up the mountains.”’ 

“No, I will not let myself get into a habit,’’ continued the 
official’s wife in a shrill voice, above the clatter of the plates. 
“I smoke all day and every few months I stop entirely fora 
week, to prove to myself that I can do without cigarettes and 
that it is not a habit. It is very bad, I consider, to burden life 
with habits...’ Mr. Priffin blinked great dog-like eyes at her. 
“No, I am not proving it just at this moment,”’ she got out her 
silver bag, ‘“‘yes, I would likeamatch. Ihavestupidly forgotten 
mine.”’ 

The ship lurched again. The captain finished his story. 
The far table already had dissolved itself. Mr. and Mrs. Priffin 
were getting restless. The captain, last to finish, swallowed 
his orange rapidly. ‘The coffee is in the saloon,’’ he suggested, 
“for those who want it.”’ 

They straggled up the steps to the top of the staircase. Wide 
seats ran around the wall and that was all the sitting room there 
was. The official’s wife had discovered a little table in one 
corner and took out a pack of patience cards. The Priffins and 
the engineer’s wife joined her. A missionary pinned up a piece 
of paper on the notice board. From their cabin came already 
the noise of hymns. 

Helga and Nancy took possession of the unoccupied corner. 
Mr. Hendrick and Dr. Harris joined them, still disputing about 
Greece. ‘‘Dendron, thenthron,’’ said the doctor reflectively, 
“it is very hard to turn d into th.”’ 

“The puzzle about modern Greek,’’ Mr. Hendrick explained, 
“is that no two people speak it quite the same way. In one 
district the words seem purely Slavonic ; in another they would 
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understand a schoolmaster speaking what he thought: was 
Attic. It is a pity that the modern language has not been 
investigated more thoroughly ; after all it differs little more 
from ancient Greek than Early English does from the words 
we use to-day. There is too great a tendency for scholars 
to ignore the whole language simply because it does not conform 
to the fifth century B. C.”’. | 

. “Ohscholars,’’ Nancy burst impatiently into the conversation, 
‘‘they’ve done all they can to smash Greek up. I want toknow 
what words mean and how they sound. Not how they worked 
out their declensions. Grammars kill literature. If I can I 
am going to get lessons in modern Greek.”’ 

‘‘Yes, the people at the archaeology school were amusing. 
They would sit over one word with a dictionary for hours, 
instead of taking a look at the country. After all hills don’t 
change much and words do. Look at the way English has 
altered in accent and meaning during the past ten years.’ 

‘‘There is asloppiness coming into the language I don’t like. 

American is richer. Their new words say something ; ours 
don’t.”’ 
- “But we must remember,” Helga said, ever on the side of 
moderation, ‘‘that the grammarians have preserved the language 
for us. There are many poems, quoted just to show some 
grammatical rule, that would otherwise have been lost.’ 

The wind blew under the closed door. As an officer opened 
it, they caught a glimpse for a moment of tossing water, a 
heaving deck rail and black sky. It seemed midnight though 
it was only nine o’clock. ‘‘I doubt if everyone comes down to 
breakfast to-morrow,’ Dr. Harris remarked hopefully.. Mrs. 
Priffin, as if she had heard the words, stumbled down the stairs. 
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‘<I find it a little disconcerting,’’ Nancy remarked, ‘‘the way 
everyone talks and acts as if they were out of a best seller. The’ 
captain with his ‘‘aboard’’ and ‘“‘mother’s mutton pies’ forinstance. 
I never heard of a mutton pie before except in a Victorian 
picture book. Those starched white blouses of the missionaries. 
The official’s wife. They are so absurdly true to type that 
I feel the boat cannot be true.”’ 

‘But best sellers are true. True to the wishes oor a large se 
of the population. That is why it takes a certain type of person 
to write them. .They cannot be turned off to order.” | 

“It is more than a little perturbing to feel that the mentality 
of the average novelis based on fact.’’ Everyonelaughed. ‘A 
logical mind is almost the rarest giftin the world,’’ protested Helga. 

“It is not so much what they say. It’s the way you know 
they would look at things. They hate the Germans, believe 
in discipline, and fear progress all without thinking why they 
do it. JI am sure most of them want to be kind and some of 
them are nice, but because they refuse the responsibility of 
thought we get ene in war and all kinds of preveutauie 
unhappiness.”’ 

“But, seriously, Nancy, you don’t expect people to a 
logically, do you ?” 

“It is that beastly morality that gets dinned into you in the 
nursery. I have never been able to shake myself free of an 
illusion that truth was a virtue. Yet if I tell the missionaries 
that contraceptives are one of the greatest moral gifts ever 
offered to the world they would probably try to throw me 
overboard.”’ 

- ‘How do we know that the very opposition to progress was 
not given to us as a spur to discovery,’’ Dr. Harris suggested. 
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‘‘If we were not driven by injustice would there ever be progr- 
ession. Many discoveries of value have been made because 
the person was trying to escape from something. In fact, 
fear might be called the engine or motive force of the world.”’ 

‘‘Yes, in one sense that is true. But I cannot completely 
accept that statement. Fear is a force, but it is a wasteful one 
It is like the labour used to erect the ancient buildings. It 
accomplished its purpose. I do not say that machinery builds 
better walls, but it may build them with less cost of suffering and 
life. I don’t like suffering and I think it leads to stagnation. 
Though I admit fear is a great enemy of sloth.”’ 

‘*I question however,’’ Dr. Harris persisted, ‘‘if the lot of the 
slave labourer of the ancient world was not at the end, preferable 
to the labourer working on a skyscraper. It would depend 
on circumstances, of course !’’ 

‘‘Probably it was much about the same. Though one likes 
to feel slavery has been done away with, even if merely in name.”’ 

More and more people straggled downstairs with unsteady 
steps. The ship pitched regularly up and down. The wind 
now whistled through the ropes, beat against the bows. ‘‘Sup- 
pose we go to bed before it gets any worse,’’ Nancy suggested. 
The doctor looked at her hopefully. ‘‘No, I’m not ready for 
any remedies yet,’’ she assured him, as she clutched the stair rail 
and followed Helga below. Already the official’s wife and the 
other women had vanished. Only Dr. Harris still sat on in his 
corner with a Greek guide book he had just taken from his 
pocket, Mr. Hendrick and the captain who strolled in for a smoke. 


There was something forlorn about Portugal. No one ever 
had a good word for the country. It was impossible to see its 
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shore without the captain shaking his head and muttering 
“a bad coast.’’ Years before Nancy had landedin Lisbon. The 
roads had been full of holes and the people had looked frightened 
and apathetic waiting for bombs to fall. Except for the brief 
interlude when. their sailors discovered the Indies, Portuguese 
history was depressing. It was a grim, forlorn, somehow for- 
gotten land. 

The sea was calm. They were two days out from England. 
Contrary to expectation, they had had a smooth run through 
the Bay. There were the inevitable two or three passengers 
still sea sick. The others crowded what tiny deck there was ; 
or sat knitting or reading novels on the seats inside that ran 
along above the stairs. 

The Helsingfors steamed on, stolidly, as if puzzled to drive 
warmer and warmer water from her bows instead of the half 
frozen waves of the north. The boat had been built for the 
Baltic trade and had run for years between England and Russia 
carrying a few passengers and cargo. On the outbreak of war 
she had been requisitioned as a supply ship ; afterwards, as 
trade with Russia was at an end, she had been shifted to the 
Mediterranean berth. 

A porpoise emerged not far off in the glittering afternoon 
light. Another head popped up and another back glistened 
until a whole school was diving and playing round them. The 
children pressed their heads against the deck rail, to watch the 
moving fins and guess where next they would appear. The 
sun grew so hot that people began to unfasten their coats. Far 
to sea they could distinguish thin black lines that were the 
masts and funnel of another vessel. 

Dr. Harris sat placidly with a pile of newspapers beside him. 
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As he finished each page he put it down methodically upon an 
opposite heap. Occasionally he noted a book or a fact in his 
note-book. The engineer’s wife discovered a piano and began 
to play one tune over and over. The bundle of wool thought 
to be a heap of rugs turned out to be a child. | 

The captain passed, waving a wireless. ‘‘We’re somewhere 
near a floating mine,’’ he grinned, ‘‘want to make your wills 
any of you?’’ The passengers answered with expected laughter. 
The sea was still no place for nervous people. Only the adven- 
turous travelled now or those whom business compelled. 

They seemed detached from everything. Almost as if they 
were an emigrant ship steaming toward a little known continent. 
Everyone’s life must have dropped away it seemed, to be 
remembered suddenly, in jerks. Yet the Priffins and the 
official’s wife and the French girl bound for Alexandria were 
going back to their homes, to what were familiar surroundings 
and no novelty. The missionaries knew their Congo and their 
mission house. They liked it better than the Scotland to which 
they had just been back on leave, for the first time in seven 
years. Only the little jockey (who spoke to no one else) had 
confided to Mr. Hendrick that he was scared of everything— 
of the ship, the missionaries, the Egyptian pasha, his new 
life—of everything in fact but horses and there was not even 
a mule aboard. 

Yet they had slipped away the conventions of the land. A 
sea going convention had not had time yet to spring up.. Any- 
thing might happen. The start still lingered in the air. The 
jagged outlines of the coast intensified their own remoteness. 
They were no longer responsible to a thousand war restrictions. 
Something of the adventure of the voyage would keep with 
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the missionaries in their Congo hut as well as with the engineer's 
wife in her white washed house in Euboia. 

Africa was south. On the bridge and forward look outs 
watched for floating mines. The ship hardly seemed to move. 
It seemed as if they must sail on for days, suspended upon this 
instant between old conditions, new conditions, as two days 
are cut apart utterly by sleep. If they could not return, 
re-build, the sea brought peace, the promise of adventure. For 
the first time since war they were not looking back or looking 
forward, but were contented with the moment, the light wind, 
the water, the cleave and sweep of waves. 
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‘“FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND” 


There are days when the worst happens so completely that 
the whole consciousness is dyed to the particular shade of 
abomination when escape is impossible, and one plays rabbit 
to the world’s weasel with just a little bravado, no courage, 
and no sense of style. 

_It caught us that day in Zoe’s bedroom full of flowers, arrang- 
ing our hair. We had forgotten that we were the hunted and 
innocent. They had been after us for a long time. We knew 
that they were after us ; but we were younger, quicker and more 
impudent ; only too young. We could not believe that, in the 
end, they would not come and eat out of our hand. Perhaps 
they will, but only by exhaustion, not by persuasion, and that 
will not be good enough. 

Among other things, they wanted to take away our lovers, 
not because they wanted them themselves, but because they 
could not love themselves, and naturally disliked it that we 
could ; and there was money in it, and fear of us. At least, 
we liked to think there was fear. But chiefly it was virtuosity 
in the creation of pain, and that we did not understand. ‘What 
do they do it for ?’’ said Zoe. ‘‘Never mind. I know they’ve 
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got their knife into us. The great thing to do is to keep them 
in a good temper, and never trust them atall.’’ You see, we 
could not get rid of them ; they had seen to that. 

Then we began to laugh, and make little traps to annoy the 
blind animals who were following us. Keen noses and no eyes. 
Intelligences without imagination. Zoe arranged a little bribe 
of flowers. I could see them smell it—and soon it would be 
out on the dustbin. They were not people who burn their dead 
flowers. ‘‘It will look pretty and civil. It will keep them 
quiet a little,’’ she said ; ‘‘but they don’t know how strong Iam 
when I mean to get my own way.”’ 

Indeed, I hoped they would find her strong. She was a 
better fighter than I, but she could not make herself invisible. 
That is my long suit. 

In Zoe’s room we could see trees waving over a wall. The 
summer wind was moving them, and below us there would be 
tea, and great, silent cars moving so pleasantly in the street. 
The white staircase of the house was like the easy stairs you fall 
down in dreams. 

The telephone rang by Zoe’s bed. I heard a tinny man’s 
voice speaking from any distance, from no distance, from a 
place outside the world. He spoke a great deal. I heard Zoe 
say : ‘*Yes, Carlo, of course we’ll come,’’ but his voice went on, 
and I was reading a book when she said to me : 

“They want us to meet them, and I said we would. Who 
says we're afraid ?”’ 

“Where ?’’ said I. 

“At the Cavendish. Where Carlo can pretend that he’s a 
man of the world.’’ That made uslaugh. We ran about Zoe’s 
room taking alternate turns at the mirrors, and calling ‘“‘Carlo”’ 
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and ‘‘Cavendish”’ to one another till the door opened and his | 


sister ran in. We could not think how she had got there.. It 
was like an annunciation or a burglary. I felt she would be 


followed by the servants she had run past. She wanted to do 
her hair and show us her hat. It was a tight, evil hat of scarlet — 
leather. I re-set my sombrero, and Zoe hung a little veil across — 


her eyes, and took her downstairs, and we got into the car. 


Carlo was repeating ‘“‘The Cavendish. We'd better go to the 
Cavendish. I’ve got some news for you, Zoe.’’ I lay back, — 


and watched the streets slip past. 


We stood about the steps while Carlo fidgeted with the car | 


and tried to make the commissionaire recognise him. He 
tipped him a wink, he was haughty, he confided in him, he gave 


him half a-crown. He was attended to with the others, but | 
still Carlo hung on, and would not be done with it. His sister — 


was impatient : ‘“‘Oh, Carlo,”’ she said, ‘“‘let’s go in and leave him 


to it.”’ Willing enough we were to leave him to it, and wasted — 


no embarrassment on her. 


Through the noise and the iron streets, even through the 
racing wind the sun poured, roaring its heat through the wind | 


at the huge buildings and the crowd. Those are the hours when 
the city pays for being a city, and is delivered over to the wind 
and the sun and their jackal the dust. All the earth pays, but 
principally the city. On the other hand, inside the Cavendish 
there is no nature at all. These things are not natural, marble 
like cheese, red velvet and plaster gilt. , 

We sat down. Carlo was a long time seeing about his car, 
and. when he came he was petulant because we had not waited 
for him, and had ordered tea. Only for a moment. He never 
thought of anything for more than a moment. He was: quite 
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safe te forget. Only he always remembered again, and a little 
differently, so that he could always escape on a misunderstand- 
ing, and pick up the line again and again and again. He bounded 
across to us, and flung himself into a cane chair, petulant, pretty, 
and artful, and his sister deprecated him while they were both 
hunting. I knew. It was Zoe they were after today, and they 
had not expected to find me at her house. I could lean back 
and watch and eat éclairs. They were too sweet, and I got 
sticky. Then I could smoke in the rich, stale quiet whose 
murmur was like the tuning-up of birds that never would 
begin to sing. | 

Zoe wore a pearl, hung from a piece of jade, on a chain spaced 
with small pearls. Cosmo had given it to her. Oscar saw it : 
“I say, Zoe, d’you know you’re wearing Celia’s pearl?’’ Celia 
had been Cosmo’s first wife, and we had hoped she was now 
reincarnating as something reasonably intelligent and plain. 

Zoe answered in her small, distinct voice : 

“Yes, his father brought back the plaque when they looted 
the Summer Palace.” The brother ‘glanced at the sister, who 
looked as though she could eat it, and Carlo said : 

“Tl only mean—you don’t mind my saying this, Zoe ?—that 
I don’t think Cosmo thinks it’s worth much. I was going 
through some papers from him the other day, and he hasn't 
insured it. Of course, it suits you.’’ His sister laughed, and 
lifted it off Zoe’s breast with her pink paws whose dimples felt 
like rubber. She said : 

“I expect he’s left it to his daughter. Anyhow, I’m afraid 
she’ll think it ought to be hers. I don’t envy you, Zoe, once 
you're married, with that young lady.”’ 

‘She shall have it so soonas she’s oldenough to wear it,’’ said Zoe. 

3 
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‘You are quite right. But you know in seven years—she'll 
be eighteen then—will you want to give it to her ? We always 
mean to behave well. But jewels are jewels, and rappers’ are 
flappers. It becomes you perfectly.” 

Zoe lifted her small, apricot-brown head. ‘‘In seven years 
we shall be so rich that I shall have all the jewels I want.’’ 

I sorted this. First of all, the thing wasn’t real, and later 
there was going to be a row about an artificial gem. Of course 
those two, I added to comfort myself, hadn’t the wit to choose 
or the money to buy an ornament like that. It had been left 
to Cosmo’s daughter, who was preparing—who was being 
prepared—to hate Zoe, who was to be her step-mother. Wasn’t 
it real? It looked real. I wanted to lick the pearl to try it 
—JI did not like to do it then and there. 

Carlo’s sister said : ‘‘I don’t know if you’ve thought of it yet, 
my dear, but I should send that child off to school. A good 
convent would be about the best. If you keep her there most 
of the year, she won't see so much of the Travers. She spends 
all her time with them now, and thev don’t like you—”’ I protes- 
ted—*‘Oh, not convents.’ They save you the trouble of teaching 
it manners, and that’s all.” 

‘‘Manners maketh man,”’ said Carlo, who had not been to 
Winchester. I looked away, spitefully, and saw his sister 
register both slips. 

“What did Mrs. Travers say about me ?”’ said Zoe steadily. 

‘©You know what she is’’—Carlo hurried up, all anxious friend- 
liness. (His attack was to dance up and down and give tongue, 
while his sister hunted soundless, ready to spring.) ‘They 
want to keep Cosmo for themselves. They make a lot of money 
out of him. Travers thinks his wife had an affair with him 
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once. Anyhow, you know how people are jealous. She's 
awfully attractive, Zoe, and she’d like to do you in.”’ 

In the mirror in her bag Zoe looked at her face, brown, painted, 
celestial, a mask to set dark crystal eyes and hyacinth-curled 
hair. 

‘““Yes,’’ she said stubbornly, ‘“‘but what did she say ?”’ 

A remark like that is pure science, the investigation of a 
fact. I was pleased. Carlo answered : “Only that Cosmo’s 
a bit older than you.”’ 

“Oh, be quiet, Carlo,’’ said his sister; ‘‘it’s not as serious as 
that. At any rate you can be sure of one thing, the Travers 
would sooner die than fall out with Cosmo. It would lose them 
half their business. People in their position can’t afford to say 
what they think. That’s a very effective check.” 

And admiration and honour and decency? One has heard 
of these as reasons. Only today we have to find out what is 
the reality for which these words are the correspondents. It 
was tolerable when we used to say the words and go ahead on 
the emotion they evoked, but now one has not the courage to 
say them any more. 

“Come off it, Carlo,’ said I. ‘‘You’re inventing the whole 
thing.’’ If Cosmo quarrelled with them, would Carlo get the 
business ? To be put away for future observation.”’ Hissister 
said : 

“Don’t you think that the test of success is to be ina position 
not to know people ? After all, like all the arts, the art of life 
ought to consist in a series of eliminations. The Farrells, for 
instance. I am always telling Carlo not to know the Farrells. 
People like that do one harm. You never know what harm | 
people willdo.’’ Carlo fidgeted. ‘‘I tell you I’ve dropped them.”’ 
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And then. ‘Don’t you see, Zoe, that one has to be careful? 
The world’s a rum place, and people do such impossible things.”’ 

Zoe, who should certainly have learned something about 
science, said : 

‘‘Which of my friends do you mean, Carlo ?’’ | 
‘‘Who d’you want tobe rid of now?” said I. Carlo tapped 
my knee. ‘‘You know, Cesca, some of our set are impossible. 
Dennis, for instance, and his brother. It does one no good to 

be seen with them. They are mal vus, you know.”’ 

“One can’t afford it,’’ said his sister. ‘Things get about, 
you know.” 

‘‘What things ?’’ said Zoe. 

“It is very difficult. Of course that is not the real name. 
My cousins are furious about it. It is not quite right to trade 
upon other people’s position.”’ 

Dear me. Those boys were my cousins too. They’d always 
been called that. Acquitted, after a gasp. The dears. 
‘Really,’ I said, but still feeling shame, and too proud to defend 
them. They were my dear friends, but I suspected them of 
needing defence. And did not know how te defend them. 
Then I remembered that Carlo and his sister hardly knew them 
at all. 

‘‘Cosmo adores them,” said Zoe, ‘“‘and helping Cosmo is my job.” 

‘You'll have your work cut out,’’ cried Carlo, pulling one of 
her curls with his rapid familiarity. ‘‘And, talking of Dennis, 
Cesca, guess who I saw him with last night ?”’ 

‘‘My husband, I suppose,” I said. 

‘‘That’s it. They were at the Pomme d’Or, and I can tell 
you they were getting on with the brandy. Pippa was with 
them.’’ Carlo’s sister laughed. 
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‘Young wives like us have to put up with that, I suppose.’’ 

And why shouldn’t they go to the Pomme d’Or and stand 
each other drinks ? I saw my life through a dingy glass. 
These people had made me ashamed and afraid. They were 
also my kin. I must lose them and could not. The effect of 
shame and fear was to re-arrange every physical object that 
I could see. The Cavendish turned into a temple built of cane 
and plaster, oily marble and velvet, and I observed the cult 
there. To be rich. To be rangée. To be cute. To cut your 
friends. To suffer for nothing. To be a cad. Carlo and his 
sister suffer. They were priests there, and I hoped a sacrifice. 

All the same, I was afraid of their temple. Zoe was chatter- 
ng about where she and Cosmo would live when they were 
married. 

“There’s a lovely house in Lower Seymour Street—we could 
just afford it. It has such a room to dance in. Anyhow, 
I'm to have it.’’ Carlo shouted. 

“Tl advise Cosmo not to touch it! Doesn’t he know that 
Van Buren has bought all the houses along there to pull them 
down in two years ? That’s why they’re going cheap.”’ 

“Don’t bring down the walls,’’ said his sister with her good- 
humour. 

But I became suddenly afraid of a pillar with a gilt mask 
on it that might be coming at us while Zoe and I were being 
fattened on éclairs, and listening to this and burning our mouths 
out with cigarettes. 

Zoe rubbed out the stump of hers and refused another. So 
did I, thinking, J must find a gesture of my own. Well, I was 
out of gestures. I wanted to hide. I wondered what religion 
would do for Carlo and his sister. Then I reflected on what 
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it had done, and saw religion like an anaemic girl, like peace 
in a foreign post-war cartoon, not attempting to keep this 
cretinous juggernaut on a lead. I thought of the Polis, which 
appeared clean but feeble. I wanted a sanctity to turn on 
like a tap. I felt myself growing old, “my face greasy and 
stretching under its make-up. Then we left. 

Outside, the wind knocked us about. It blew me into a 
tube, and up north on the back of a shrieking noise. At the 
end of the Tube the trees were rocking in a wind that wrapped 
itself round me and flung me down a steep road. 

‘So that is what happened down there,” Isaid, “and I am 
running home to hide.’’ That is life That is the world. The 
wind is doing its best for me* Home is good enough, but 
a little stale because one is always at work there. 

I noticed that it was evening. Then I heard the old trees. 
I crossed the wide road, and saw it was empty, and came along- 
side the house, and went into its dull, dark porch, and let myself 
ins = | 
In an instant I knew the house was empty. ‘‘They”’ were 
all out. ‘They’? never troubled me, but they had gone away. 
I went into my room and saw the old trees. The afternoon 
had gone over its crest, and was falling downhill into evening. 
In my room the walls were white, and went up to the ceiling 
like a pure sky. I saw my own things, coloured wood and 
polished wood, a Persian duck painted gold and scarlet, a green 
quicksilver ball. 

I saw my face in a mirror, grown old. I had not chosen 
that. I stripped my face of its make-up, and combed my hair 
into a straight, short piece. The wind marched in from the 
balcony, and dying in the room, it died outside until there was 
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no sound but that of the oldest of the trees turning. Then 
it was renewed. Not a cat came in. I lay on a bright shawl, 
and listened to the tunes of the house. Every room had a tune 
we had taught them, and under our tunes was their tune, which 
I had sometimes heard, but could not learn ; though I think 
I moved to it when I did not think at all. I did not think of 
us, nor of the mummy upstairs, nor of the wireless set or the 
flute, nor that in the room next mine lived the most beautiful 
child in the world, nor of the seven glass balls for the seven 
planets that hung in the room downstairs. Or of the cat that 
threaded the rooms, or the green bath-salt in a jar upstairs. 

‘I listened a long time to a song like the noise made by the 
footfall.of cats, and when I came out of listening to it, I saw 
the room take fire. Point and point and point that could 
reflect took light. The low sun covered my face with fire. | 
Outside the leaves were fiery green tongues. The white walls 
soaked it in and waved it back, so that, when there were not 
steady points, there were cloths of fire. It was cool. I pulled 
afur over me. The fire took the colour of each object, and 
presently they began to move, and I swung with them. Out 
we sailed, and I knew that I was conscious ot the movement 
of the earth through space. 

I got up, and crossed the room, and went out onto the bal- 
cony that ran round the wall of the house, above the garden 
where the dandelions were in seed and in flower. There came 
aroar of wind that flattened me against the great, white sides, 
and I knew the house was a ship plunging through the sea. 
The trees were racing us, and a small moon beat up against 
us up the sky. 

When I came back and looked in the glass again, my face 
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was half old, like a child’s recovering from a sickness. I lay _ 
down again, and turned on the light beside my bed, and read 
a book about the Greek polis which now sounded like a fine | 
folk-tale. | | 

But almost at once I went to sleep. When I woke, the wind © 
had gone again. It was night. Houses at the end of two — 
gardens were pure gold inside. I saw them through black 
leaves. My light was out. But the great tree had come in 
and stood on the threshold of my balcony. It did not menace 
me. It was absolutely silent. Butit said : ‘‘I guard your door. 
This place is tabu. Keep tabu.’’ When I saw the branches 
pass in and point at me, I did reverence to the tree and its 
precinct ; and when I could have knelt on the floor in awe of 
the tree’s sanctity, I saw that it was also mvself, and when 
I got up and looked into the glass again, I looked like a child 
that has been dipped in dew. 


Mary Butts. 


A FRAGMENT 


The Fish-Goddess Derceto slunk out of those divine precincts 
of hers like some frightened mortal, and wandered many days 
about the bleak earth, looking for consolation and finding none. 
At last she entered the Celestial Halls, determined to brave 
the mockery of her immortal companions and to seek the Great 
Father’s advice. 

On approaching those Gardens of Bliss, she observed her 
sister Menetha, Goddess of Wisdom, seated among the death- 
less flowers beside the young Moon. They seemed to be 
engaged in some friendly discourse. The Moon was the first 
to catch sight of Derceto, and promptly eclipsed himself. It 
was only after this that Menetha, glancing up, saw her sister 
near at hand. She began, with a smile : 

“It is never so long since we met. How goes it, my 
dear ?”’ | 

“Ah, sister... But let me hear about yourself, to begin with ; 
and about the Moon. Are they still teasing you two ?”’ | 

‘‘How kind of you to enquire! No, they have given up teasing 
us and are looking about, I should say, for some new source 
of laughter.”’ 
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‘‘They will soon findit,’’ said Derceto sadly. ‘‘And tell me: 
what of his weaknesses ?” | 

The young Moon, and he alone of Immortals, was supposed 
to be sterile and subject to convulsions. 

‘I have almost cured him of those tiresome fits,’’ replied 
Menetha. ‘‘And I am not without hopes,’’ she added coyly, 
‘‘of healing his other infirmity as well. The gentle Moon—little 
they know of his true Nature! They will soon discover whether 
he lacks what they possess. He is only shy—nothing else. 
Dear sister, I am happier than I ever yet was. I have almost 
forgotten to be wise.”’ 

‘That would never do, Menetha. You are the only one of 
us who always keeps her head. And now look at poor impetuous 
me. Yes; you may well be surprised. I took him for an 
ordinary mortal stranger ; he was only a little prettier and 
lustier than most of them. Such a handsome boy! And I was 
so polite to him, so ener ”’ 

*‘I am sure you were.’ 

*©You see his work ? You can feel the beat of its heart if you 
place your hand on this spot. What’s to be done ?”’ 

TI see,’’ said the Goddessof Wisdom. ‘That comes of being 
polite with strangers. For the rest, you are not the first 
goddess to get into this kind of scrape. How that Clatterer 
would laugh if he were here! Fortunately he is away just 
now, jeering at his prisoner Deroudi in some black mountain ; 
that .is his latest amusement. But he may return at any 
moment. . What will your priests be saying ? Don’t they ian 
you for a maiden. ?”’ | 

. Tears started to the eyes of the great Fish- Goddess as she 
replied : : 
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“They did; and till now I had no difficulty in keeping up 
appearances. I know too well what they are saying. They 
are saying : Away with this horror! Help me, Menetha dear ; 
put-me-to-rights. Do you think they would burn my temple ? 
If they do, I am the unhappiest goddess that ever breathed. 
Why was I not born a mortal ? They can at least kill them- 
selves,”’ : | | 

There was a pause. At last Menetha observed : 

“Things sometimes look worse than they are. Why not 
consult the old Satyr, that half-bull Hea-bani? They say he 
is a splendid physician, and if you make it worth his while he 
may do what you want. Then none of us need know anything. 
But, judging by appearances, you will have to be quick about it.”’ 

‘Dear, I have been there already. And oh, Menetha, you 
should see the horrible creature. All hairs and horns! He 
wore a ridiculous red cloak to cover. his shaggy hide, and when 
I announced myself, asking for his advice, he only. scowled and 
said he had a prejudice against female patients ; they gave so 
much trouble and never told the truth. I promised him 
immortal life if he would assist me to expel this encumbrance. 
Can you guess what he said ? He said immortality was the 
last thing he desired, seeing that it might bring him into contact 
with our poisonous society up here. Those were his words.”’ 

“Satyrs will be Satyrs,’’ remarked Menetha. ‘And you left 
him ?”’ S : 

“Indeed, no. I humiliated myself still further. I implored 
him-to do all he could, and swore by the sacred beak of Hapso 
that he should come to no harm. Then he suddenly grunted, 
“How long has this trouble been going on ?’? When I told him, 
he began a most searching and conscientious examination. 
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I thought : The dear old bull-face, he is going to help me after 
all! Can you guess what he said when it was over? Can 
you guess ? He said in a horribly sententious fashion, ‘‘A girl, 
if I am not mistaken. As to doing what you wish, Goddess,— 
it is out of the question. No! Life is throbbing within you, 
and we healers are not there to destroy life. Much as I like 
to oblige Immortals, I never oblige them in cases of this kind. 
Bear the inevitable discomfort, and try to be more prudent 
in future.’” Those were his words, and I think he was laughing 
inwardly all the time; vou know how he detests our whole 
divine race. But for my oath. I should have taken on some 
monster-shape and torn the hairy abomination to fragments, 
cloak and horns and all. What annoyed me was not so much 
his words as the insufferable way he said them.” 

‘I can hear him. The rude old thing.”’ 

‘Ah! And he also predicted a marvellous future for this 
burden of mine. Semiramis was to be her name. There he 
is wrong. I shall certainly kill it. Meanwhile I am in despair. 
Say, is it right that I should be driven from Askalon and from 
my priests and darling Duri-fish and thymul trees and my 
black-and-vermilion sanctuary for a tiny slip like this, while 
all the rest of you have your shrines and the sweet adoration 
of worshippers ? And they were just beginning to build me 
such a lovely new one, all of stone. Oh, why need anybody 
be a virgin 2? Why did I ever set eyes on the little wretch ?’’ 

‘TY think I can answer that last question,”’ said the Goddess 
of Wisdom. ‘‘You set eyes on him because you happened to 
be looking in his direction.”’ 

‘How wonderfully you explain everything! Would the 
Great Father help me ?” 
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Menetha pondered awhile. 

‘‘No doubt he could if he would,” she replied at last. ‘But 
he seldom intervenes nowadays if he can avoid it; he hates 
being disturbed. He may not answer you at all. Or perhaps 
he will say, ‘‘Call up the Sun,’’—as if the dear simple Sun were 
of the slightest use to anybody save for shining and warming ! 
That is our parent’s latest method of solving problems and, 
between ourselves, rather an unsatisfactory one. Sulky, you 
know, about those decayed temples of his. How gay we used 
to be !—you remember ? What an astonishing papa he was : 
something new every moment! But of late he never makes 
us laugh and never invents anything fresh ; he has forgotten 
all his tricks and surprises. Sulky! No harm in approaching 
him, of course. He is alone at present. The others are still 
banqueting.” 

‘Come with me, Menetha, and explain my caseto him. You 
are Goddess of Wisdom and one of his favourite children ; I feel 
sure you can persuade him to help. He never has a kind word . 
for me—I don’t know why. Do your best, dear sister.”’ 

The Great Father seldom spoke nowadays, and when he 
did, it was only to put off the solution of some urgent problem ; 
he had long since refused to preside at their boisterous banquets. 
Save during moments of angry or pleasurable excitement he 
remained in sour mood, forgetful of his mellow joviality and 
almost withdrawn from the assembly—shrouded, that is, in 
a starry mist which allowed nothing but the merest glimpse 
of his lineaments to appear ; a mist that was pierced, ever and 
anon, by one stainless hand emerging to grasp a goblet full of 
Myiat, the drink of the Gods which, as it percolated his essence, 
drove a roseate shudder through those exquisite outlines. The 
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divine sulkiness had now lasted many thousand years. When 
would it end ? Not until those temples in several lands, ruined 
or neglected, should once more be repaired and thronged with 
worshippers. He was pining for the adoration paid in former 
days, and since withheld. Meanwhile he sat aloof, and laid 
aside all his ‘old creative phantasies and those merry pranks 
that delighted both Gods and mortals, and bade the ages roll 
along as they pleased. 

Menetha and her sister drew near that luminous region where 
the Great Father of the Gods reclined, and the firstnamed set 
forth with more than her customary eloquence the sad predic- 
ament of Derceto, and ended by praying him to devise some 
expedient for her relief. 

No answer was vouchsafed. 

‘‘T feared so,’’ said Menetha. 

At this moment the Great Mother appeared on the scene. 
She looked considerably flurried. 

‘“My dears,’’ she began, after they had greeted one another, 
‘‘I can bear it no longer. The din at those banquets is not to be 
believed. It has positively driven me away. Some of the 
half-gods, especially—will they never learn how to behave in 
our company ? But, Derceto,’’ she continued, ‘‘what’s the 
matter with you? In trouble ?” 

When all had been explained, she said : 

‘‘Naughty girl, I thought it would come to this. And now 
we are to have another half-god up here. This is dreadful, 
dreadful. You see what happens, Menetha ? Were you not 
wise in choosing the Moon for a friend ? Only think : a child 
of yours, if such should be your fate, will at least be wholly 
divine and fit for our society. Dreadful, dreadful. How very 
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inconsiderate of you, Derceto darling! We shall soon be 
crowded out of our Celestial Halls with all these new crea- 
tures.”’ 

“My new creature,’’ said the Fish Goddess savagelv, ‘‘is never 
going to enter these Halls. I mean to kill it.’”’ 

The Great Mother replied : 

“T was tempted to say the same thing in the case of every 
one of you. And there you all are, my dears! No, Derceto. 
You will not killit. Your heart will melt. But do try, darling, 
to keep it on earth, for it is sure to be something not very nice. 
That lecherous fish-element in your nature—forgive my saying 
so—is indifferent stuff to breed from. It is not your fault, 
you poor thing. You were begotten in one of your father’s 
bad moments ; there was some strange discord, some vice, in 
his godly ichor just then. I told him to wait, but you know 
how impatient they are at such times ; they never listen to 
reason. Meanwhile, what are you doing about it? And 
what are your priests doing ? I fear you will be in disgrace 
at Askalon.”’ | 

“Tl am in disgrace, Mother dear. They are sure to burn my 
temple and choose some horrid Man-protector in place of me. 
They have threatened to do so before now. Oh, please help 
me out of this scrape. Make Father invent something. Mene- 
tha tried, but never got a word out of him. When you talk, 
he always listens—-”’ 

“—_and seldom answers,’’ added the Great Mother. 

None the less, she approached her Spouse and began to draw 
his attention to their presence. While she yet spoke, those 
divine lineaments grew clearer till they were half revealed— 
half, not more ; and that wonderful Voice, which had seldom 
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been heard during the last ten thousand years, became audible 
once again. It said grumpily : 

‘How many more times are we going to be disturbed? Are 
we never to have a moment’s peace ? Well, what is it 2?” 

Before she had proceeded far in her explanation the Voice 
interrupted : 

‘Since you are making such a fuss about it, we shall require 
an authentic report instead of all this vague and untrustworthy 
talk. Call up the Sun! Where may he now be wandering ?” 

“Over the frozen lands,’’ said Menetha, who knew a great deal. 

‘‘They can spare him awhile. Up with him !” 

The Sun was on the spot in a twinkling. He, too, seemed 
to be flustered and embarrassed, especially when the Great 
Mother told him the reason for which he had been summoned. 
He began shyly : 

’*] cannot recall every detail of that encounter, but I fear it 
was nothing out of the common, so far as our Derceto is concern- 
ed. He looked like a mortal, a beardless child. No, no! 
I did not see the end of it, or even the middle; a stupid wander- 
cloud got in the way ; but I fear, I greatly fear, it was nothing 
out of the common—’”’ 

‘Why are you blushing ?”’ the Voice inquired sternly. 

‘The things I see! My life, O Father, is one continuous 
blush.”’ 

‘‘It is time you grew out of that habit.” 

At this rebuke the Sun was more abashed than ever. Then 
he pulled himself together with an effort and said in dignified 
tones : 

‘It is time, dear Parent, for several other things as well. 
Here is a point I should like to see settled : am I to give light 
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to mortals with due regularity ? Yes, or no? If yes, then 
it is impossible for me to act simultaneously as Celestial tale- 
bearer up here. I am always being called from my work and 
asked to report about matters which happen down below and 
which are no concern of mine. The things I see! Believe 
me, it is bad enough to be obliged to witness them, without 
having to‘describe them afterwards to a crowd of jesting 
Immortals. Now what must earth-crawlers think of these 
perpetual obfuscations on my part ? They are already beginn- 
ing to call me names : ask the Wind! And through no fault 
of my own. Altogether, I am tired, utterly tired, of my hard 
and thankless task. Let me take this opportunity, Father, 
of once more begging to be relieved of my functions. Will 
vou allow me to pour Ocean on myself and be done with it?” 

No answer was vouchsafed. 

The Sun persisted : 

“This is my point. To carry up newsis the Wind’s business 
and not mine. Am I right, or am I wrong ?”’ 

No answer was vouchsafed. 

The Sun went on sadly, as though speaking to himself : 

‘What a life! None of his children is more conscientious 
in the performance of his duties than I, his first-born ; none 
works harder. And here we are again, dragged up from those 
poor white-faced people who enjoy only a few days of our 
shining in the whole long year. How glad they are of that 
golden light which delivers them from the bondage of the 
Frost-Giant Ymir and his brood ‘ how they dote on those tepid 
beams! Is it right that they should be left in icy darkness 
all their lives ? O Father, let me give them a little more solace 
and cheer their spirits with my ruddy face. Let me go back 
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to them! Nobody loves me as they do.” Then he added 
mysteriously : ‘If this unpunctuality goes on, the Hyperbor- 
eans will soon cease to worship me. And so will the rest of 
them. I wonder what men are saying at this moment ? I 
think I know.” 

The Voice inquired : 

‘They are saying, my son ?” 

‘They are saying : ‘‘What can the Great Father be about, 
to allow his orderly child these erratic and inconvenient move- 
ments ? Have they all taken leave of their senses, up there ? 
We fear they have.’’ Which may explain why certain temples 
are in disrepair just now and unfrequented by mortals.”’ 

The Voice said ; 

“You have not told us much. But, regarding your duties, 
you spoke well. Return at once to those shivering folk and 
comfort their cold skins. We will hear you another day when 
you are among the black Aethiopians, who may not be sorry 
to be relieved of your dazzle for a while. As to pouring Ocean 
on yourself—never let us hear such nonsense again. You were 
summoned because the Wind, as we all know, has grown to be 
a little chatterbox of late, whereas you, dear boy, can always 
be relied upon to tell the truth. Sorest content! Be punctual 
in your habits as heretofore ; shine to the utmost of your ability 
whatever those stupid wander-clouds may do, and try to over- 
come that trick of blushing. Our young Moon sees things as 
remarkable as you do, and has never been known to blush.’ 

“Our young Moon, O Father, cannot blush because he is 
subject to fits and because he lacks—”’ 

“Does he ?’”’ interposed Menetha. ‘“‘We shall soon see what 
he lacks. Have patience, you red-faced innocent ; just a little 
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more patience. I know more about him than any of you 
do.”’ 

‘‘And so you ought, dear Sister,’’ replied the Sun, with a bland 
smile. ‘The rest of uscan only judge by outward appearances. 
If he lacks nothing, you can perhaps explain why he is so 
anxious to hide away a certain region in which all other gods 
take pride and pleasure. Night after night he contrives to 
keep that quarter of himself in the dark, even from mortal 
eyes. Why ?” 

‘‘Wait and see.’’ said Menetha. ‘‘The poor boy is only shy.”’ 

‘Shy !’? echoed some of the others, laughing uproariously. 
“Only shy! What with ?” 

‘‘You are right, Menetha dear,”’ said the Great Mother. ‘But 
let them joke and laugh. I feel sure you can put-him-to-rights 
in time.”’ 

‘‘T have already done so,’’ whispered Menetha. ‘‘They shall 
soon learn the result. Then it will be my turn to joke and 
laugh.”’ 

The Voice pursued : 

‘And now, you three Goddesses, listen! ‘You have had 
your answer to-day. If we are to be disturbed again about 
trifles of this kind, you shall taste the consequences.’ There- 
upon the divine lineaments softly faded away. 

“I feared so,’’ said Menetha. 

Her sister Derceto, while the Sun was already glinting down- 
wards, pulled him back viciously by the longest of his yellow 
rays and asked : 

“Tell me, prying mischief-maker—as you glanced over Askalon 
just now, did you see anything unusual ?” 

“You are keeping me from my work. Always on the loose 
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with young mortals. I saw you! Leave me alone, you bawdy 
fish.”’ 

“Not until you answer.”’ 

‘‘Well then, yes. I did. There was smoke and burning, 
a deal of it. Now please let go that beam of mine. What a 
life |”’ - 

Perplexed and furious, the great Fish-Goddess herself turned 
to depart—she knew not whither. Nor had she proceeded 
far before there arose at her back a vast shout of mirth and 
derision in the Celestial Halls. The news of her mis-adventure 
had spread and Immortals were laughing heartily, none more 
so than the Clatterer, whose melodious voice she recognised 
and who had just returned from his latest pastime of plaguing 
the demon Deroudi, that wild one, in some black mountain. 
How he laughed! The young Moon was also audible; he 
laughed less boisterously, but more persistently ; in fact, he 
seemed to be quite incapable of controlling his hilarious emotions. 
Would he never stop ? Peal after peal of high squeaky notes 
rang out, each louder than the last ; they ended, suddenly, in 
a piercing scream. | 

He had laughed himself into a fit. 
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A NOTE ON CONRAD 


It was, I know, the common experience of others when they 
met Conrad, but one must always realise things for oneself, 
so that it came to me with a shock of surprise that a man who 
had been for so many years exclusively an artist had yet 
remained so typical a sailor. Far more than his portraits had 
suggested, here was the English sea-captain, with the. open 
face and the genial approach and the rolling gait, not the correct 


_ and distinguished-looking commander of the big liner of to-day, 


rather the burly and jovial sailor whom I vaguely recalled from 
childish days in remote parts of the world. But over this 
characteristic English figure there was a definitely foreign 
complexion, and doubly incongruous in this English sailor 
and this great master of English speech—a pronounced foreign 
accent. The first remark he made completed at once the sur- 


_ prising revelation of a personality I had somehow conceived 
differently. ‘‘I recognised you in the distance,”’ he said, ‘from 


the bust in Jo Davidson’s studio.”’ That the vision of a sculpt- 
or’s bust of a stranger (not the work, moreover, of an artist 


_ who would desire to be complimented on a superficially ‘good 


| 


likeness’) casually seen years before, could have left so vivid 


4 Mark on memory seemed to me extraordinary, and seems 
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so still. What happened later than the first moment of this 
meeting with Conrad I scarcely now recall, and it could add 
little to the impression of that moment. 

When one meets a man to whose spirit one has come near 
in his work, either of two things may happen. There may be 
obscuration ; something we find unexpectedly opaque or dis- 
torting in the veil of flesh which renders the vision of spirit 
less directly clear than it was before. There may, on the other 
hand—and this even with an equal degree of unexpectedness— 
be illumination ; we may see in the flesh, not the darkening 
veil but the enlightening explanation of what we had learnt to 
know in the spirit. My vision of Conrad was rather of the 
latter kind, not in the sense that, even-though unexpected, 
it was really new, but in the sense that it confirmed my own 
intuition of the essential and radical qualities of a great writer 
who wrote too much, and often in fields for which his genius 
had not fitted him. ' | 

Whenever an artist dies who has attained during his life-time, 
even slowly, the undiscerning praise of the crowd, his fame 
goes out into the desert for many years. The artist must pay 
for the applause of fools, often pay heavily. (So that there is 
nothing the true artist should pray for more devoutly than to 
be saved from such fame.) We may see that at the present 
day both in England and France. Half a century ago Tennyson 
was worshipped by the crowd, and worshipped for quite the 
wrong things, for what was merely transient and feeble in his 
work ; there was the inevitable reaction, and still even to-day 
he encounters a routine of supercilious neglect. Swinburne 
was more generally admired for the right things. But he too 
must pay for the enthusiasm of the crowd, and to a later crowd 
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seems unreadable. In France it is just the same. Anatole 
France in his life-time received the homage of the whole world 
as the supreme representative of the French spirit, and so 
became nationally recognised as its almost official representa- 
tive. ._The result has been that a later generation is not even 
sufficiently interested to discuss him. The recognition of the 
rather commonplace and limited character of the substance 
of his picture of the world has concealed from the immediately 
following generation the high distinction which belongs to him 
who can stamp “‘’esprit de tout le monde” with the seal of fine 
art. Or, to turn to another art, there is the example of Rodin. 
Before his work in his life-time the mob grovelled in undiscern- 
ing reverence. They failed to see that along the road on which 
Rodin had set out, sculpture could not pass, and that the ‘Gate 
of Hell’ which was to be his life-work was from the outset doomed 
to impossibility. So a later generation is pleased to view Rodin 
slightingly, as negligible. They in their turn have failed to 
see that here a mighty genius was breaking up the dead and 
rigid conventions of the past and feeling out for the new forms 


into which the living spirit of sculpture might pass. He was 


rendering it possible for the men who immediately followed, 
like Bourdelle and Maillol and Despiau, to form new vital con- 
ventions, and the fact that he himself had been pushing his 
art beyond its legitimate functions need not diminish our grati- 
tude for the great new inspirations he brought. Similarly it 
has become fashionable to look back with amusement at the 
Cubists who once absorbed so much attention, and to fail to 
realise that the phase they represented, however passing, was 
yet the phase of a task that had become necessary, to deepen 
a stream of painting run too shallow. 
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It need not, therefore, be surprising if we seem to see the 
fame of Conrad following, with his death, a similar course. 
He had written a few short books at the impulse of genius, 
out of inner compulsion. And then he became a professional 
author and his genius degenerated into talent, a quite superior 
sort of talent, and he wrote many books, long books, 
for the many to read, not from inner but from outer compulsion. 
I am sure that he was himself vaguely, perhaps acutely, aware 
of the difference. There was also, I think, a real significance 
in his blind detestation of Dostoewski, not to be accounted 
for by simply saying that Dostoewski was a Russian. When 
Conrad abandoned his own proper field he became a Slav and 
of a sort that had to compete in art with Dostoewski; that is 
very clearly seen in Under Western Eyes. But in this field it 
was talent trying to compete with genius, and—whatever 
differences of temperament and ideal there were—the obscure 
realisation of that competition alone explained Conrad’s unreason- 
ing hatred. He said once that if he had not written in English 
he could not have written at all. By a perhaps unique twist of 
Nature, genius came to him in his acquired English rather 
than in his inborn Slav quality. It thus happened that I found 
the vision of the man confirming and assuring the intuition 
born of the spectacle of his work. The quality of English. 
sailor, doubled by a marvellous aptitude for experiencing and 
registering visual impressions, bestowed on Conrad the power 
to transférm into art the life of the seaman as it has never been 
done before, as it can scarcely be done again. That amply 
suffices to confer immortality on his best work, whatever may 
happen to the rest. 

HAvE.Lock ELLIs. 


NO MORE PARADES 


ParT ONE 
I 


When you came in the space was desultory, rectangular, 
warm after the drip of the winter night, and suffused with a 
brown-orange dust that was light. It was shaped like the house 
a child draws. Three groups of brown limbs spotted with 
brass took dim high lights from shafts that came from a bucket, 
pierced with holes, filled with incandescent coke and covered 
in by a sheet of. iron in the shape of a tunnel. Two men, as 
if hierarchically smaller, crouched on the floor beside the braz- 
ier ; four, two at each end of the hut, drooped over tables in 
attitudes of extreme indifference. From the eaves above the 
parallelogram of black that was the doorway fell intermittent 
drippings of collected moisture, persistently, with glass-like 
intervals of musical sound. The two men squatting on their 
heels over the brazier—they had been miners—began to talk in 
a low sing-song of dialect, hardly audible. It went on and on, 
monotonously, without animation. It was as if the one told 
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the other long, long stories to which his companion with 
animal grunts manifested comprehension or sympathy... 

An immense tea-tray, august, its voice filling the black circle 
of the horizon, thundered to the ground. Numerous pieces 
of sheet-iron said : ‘“‘Pack... Pack... Pack!’ In a minute 
the clay floor of the hut shook, the drums of ears were pressed 
inwards; solid noise showered about the universe. Enormous 
echoes pushed these men—to the right, to the left, down towards 
the tables and crackling like that of flames amongst vast under- 
wood became the settled condition of the night. Catching 
the light from the brazier as the head leaned over, the lips of 
one of the two men onthe floor were incredibly red and fulland 
went on moving and moving in talk. 

The two men on the floor were Welsh miners of whom the 
ene’ came from the Rhondda Valley and was unmarried ; the 
other, from Pontardulais, had a wife who kept a laundry, he 
having given up going under ground just before the war. The 
two men at the right of the door were sergeants-major ; the 
ene came from Suffolk and was a time-serving man of sixteen 
year’s seniority as a sergeant in a line regiment. The other 
was Canadian of pure English origin. The two officers at the 
other end of the hut were captains, the one a young regular 
officer, born in Scotland but educated at Oxford and trained 
in the Artists’ Corps ; the other, appearing nearly middle aged 
and heavy, came from Yorkshire and belonged to a militia 
battalion. The one runner on the floor was filled with a passion- 
ate rage because the elder officer had refused him leave to go 
home and see why his wife who had sold their laundry had not 
received the purchase money from the buyer. The other was 
thinking about a cow. His girl who worked on a mountainy 
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farm near Caerphilly had written to him about a queer cow, 
a black and white Holstein, surely to goodness a queer cow. 
The. English sergeant major was almost tearfully worried about 
the enforced lateness of the Draft. It would be past midnight 
before they could march them off. The men did not like to be 
kept waiting, hanging about. It made them discontented. 
They did not like it. He could no see why the Depot Quarter 
Master could not keep up his stock of candles for their hooded 
lamps. The men had no call to be kept waiting, hanging about. 
Soon they would be having to have some supper. Quarter 
would not like that. He would’ grumble, fair. Having. to 
indent for suppers. Put his accounts out, fair, it would. Two 
thousand nine hundred and thirty four suppers at a penny 
halfpenny. But it was not right to keep the men hanging 
about till midnight and no suppers. It made them discontent- 
ed and them going up the line for the first time, poor devils. 
The Canadian sergeant-major was worried about a pigskin 
leather pocket book. Hehad bought it at the Ordnance Depot in 
the town. He imagined himself bringing it out on parade, to 
read out some return or other to the Adjutant. .Very smart 
it would look, on parade, himself standing up straight and tall. 
But he could not remember whether he had put it himself in. 
his kit bag. On himself it was not. He did not feel at all 
certain .that the man who acted as his batman had packed 
that pocket book with his kit, though he declared he had. It 
was very annoying. His present pocket-book, bought in 
Ontario, was bulging and split. He did not like to bring it out 
when Imperial officers asked for some figure out of a return or 
a parade state. . It would give them a false idea of the smartness 
of Canadian troops. Very annoying. He was an auctioneer. 
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He agreed that at this rate it would be half past one before 
they had the Draft down to the station and entrained. But 
it was very annoying to be uncertain whether that pocket-book 
had been packed or not. He had imagined himself making 
a good impression on parade, standing up straight and tall, 
taking out that pocket book when the Adjutant asked for some 
figure from a return. They were told that their adjutants 
were to be all Imperial officers, now they were in France. It 
was very annoying. 

An enormous, crashing sound said things of an intolerable 
intimacy to each of those men. After its mortal vomiting all 
the other sounds appeared a rushing silence, painful to ears 
in which the blood coursed audibly. The younger officer stood 
violently up on his feet and caught at the complications of 
his belt, hung from a nail. The elder, lounging sideways across 
the table, stretched out one hand with a downwards movement. 
He was aware that the young man who was the senior officer 
was just about out of his mind. The younger man spoke sharp, 
injurious, inaudible words to his companion. The elder spoke 
sharp words, inaudible too : he continued to motion downwards 
with his hand over the table. The old English sergeant- 
major said to his junior that Captain McKechnie had one of 
his mad fits again ; but what he said was inaudible and he knew 
it. He felt arising in his motherly heart a necessity, like a 
fatigue, to extend the motherliness of his functions to the orfcer. 
He said to the Canadian sergeant-major that Captain McKechnie. 
there temporary going off his nut was the best orfcer in his 
majesty’sarmy. And going to make a bleeding fool of hisself. 
The best compny orfcer in his majesty’s army. Not a better. 
Careful, smart, brave as an ero. And that considerate of his 
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men in the line... You wouldn’t believe. He felt vaguely 
that it was a fatigue to have to mother an orfcer. To a lance 
corporal or a young sergeant beginning to go wrong you could 
mutter wheezy suggestions through your moustaches. But 
to an officer you had to say things slantways-like. Difficult 
it was. Thank God they had a trustworthy old hand in the 
other orfcer. Old and good the proverb said. He said they 
must stop the runners hearing what the young captain said. 

Dead silence fell. 

‘Lost the buggers they ave,”’ the runner from Pontardulais 
made his voice startlingly heard. Brilliant illuminations flick- 
ered on hut-gables, visible through the open doorway. 

‘‘No reason,’ his mate from the Rhondda rather whined in 
his native singsong, ‘‘Why the bleedin searchlights surely to 
goodness should light us up for all the fuckin Un planes to see... 
I want to see my bleedin little ut on the Mumbles again if they 
don’t.” 

‘‘Not so much swear words Oh Nine Morgan’, the sergeant 
major said. 

<‘Now Dai Morgan I’m telling you,’’ 09 Morgan’s mate contin- 
ued. ‘‘A queer cow it must have been whatever. Black 
and white Holstein it wass...”’ 

It was as if the young captain gave up listening to the conv- 
ersation. He leant both hands on the blanket that covered 
the table. He exclaimed : 

‘‘Who the hell are you to give me orders? I’m your senior. 
Who the hell... Oh, by God, Who the Hell!... Nobody gives 
me orders...’’ His voice collapsed weakly in his chest. He 
felt his nostrils to be inordinately inflated so that the air pouring 
into them was cold. He felt that there was an entangled 
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conspiracy against him and all round him. He exclaimed: : 
‘‘You and your bloody pimp of a General...’’ Hedesired to cut 
certain throats with a sharp trench knife that he had. That 
would take the weight off his chest. The ‘Sit down’, of the 
heavy figure lumping opposite him paralysed his limbs. He 
felt an unbelievable hatred. If he could move his hand to 
get at his trench-knife. 

09 Morgan said. 

‘The bugger’s name what bought my bleedin iAiddige: is 
Williams... If I thought it was Evans Williams of Castell 
Goch I would desert...” 

‘‘Took a hatred for her cawve,’’ the Rohnddamansaid, ‘And 
look you, before you could say...’’ The conversations of orfcers 
were things to which they neither listened. Orfcers talked 
of things that had no interest. What ever could possess a 
cow to take a hatred of its calf ? Up behind Caerphilly on the 
mountain. On an autumny morning the whole hillside was 
covered with spider webs. They shone down thesun like. ae 
glass. Overlooked the cow must be. 

The young captain, leaning over the table began a long argum- 
ent as to relative seniority. He argued with himself, taking 
both sides in an extraordinarily rapid gabble. He himself 
had been gazetted captain after Gheluvelt, his companion not 
till a year later. It was true that the other was in permanent 
command at that Depot and he himself attached to the unit 
only for rations and discipline. But that did not include orders 
to sit down. What the hell, he wanted to know, did the other 
mean by that ? He began to talk faster than ever—about a 
circle! When its circumference came whole through the 
disintegration of the atom the world would come to: an end. 
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In the millennium there would be no giving or taking of orders. 
Of course he obeyed orders till then. 


To the elder officer, burdened with the command of a unit 
of unreasonable size, with a scratch headquarters of useless 
subalterns who were constantly being changed, with N. C. O’s 
all unwilling to work, with a rank and file nearly all colonials 
unused to doing without things and a depot to draw on that, 
being old-established, belonged in sentiment to an older British 
Unit and resented his drawing anything at all, the practical 
difficulties of his every day life were already sufficient and he 
had troublesome private affairs. He was lately out of hospital ; 
the sackcloth hut in which he lived, borrowed from the Depot 
Medical Officer who had gone on leave to England was suffocat- 
ingly hot with the paraffin heater going, and intolerably cold 
and damp without it ; the batman whom the M. O. had left 
in charge of the hut appeared to be half-witted. These German 
air-raids had recently become continuous. The Base was 
packed with men, tighter than sardines. Down in the town 
you could not move in the streets. Draft-finding units were 
commanded to keep their men as much out of sight as possible. 
Drafts were to be sent off only at night. But how could you 
send off a draft at night when every ten minutes you had two 
hours of lights-out ? Every man had nine sets of papers and 
tags that had to be signed by an officer. It was quite proper 
that the men should be properly documented. But how was 
it to be done ? He had two thousand nine hundred and ninety 
four men to send off that night and nine times two thousand 
nine hundred and ninety four is twenty six thousand nine 
hundred and forty six. They would not or could not let him 
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have a disc-punching machine of his own; but how was the 
Depot Armourer. Sergeant to be expected to punch five thous- 
and nine hundred and eighty eight extra identity discs of an 
afternoon ? 


He seemed to see his Draft : two thousand nine hundred odd 
men he had had command of for over a couple of months—a 
long space of time as such commands went—men he and Ser- 
geant-Major Cowley had looked after with a great deal of 
tenderness, looking after their morale, their morals, their feet, 
their drill, their digestions, their impatiences, their desires for 
women... He seemed to see them winding away over a great 
stretch of country, the head slowly settling down, as inthe Zoo 
you will see an enormous serpent slowly slide down into its 
water tank... Settling down, out there, a long way away, 
up against that impassible barrier that stretched from the 
depths of the ground to the peak of Heaven... 

Intense dejection ; endless muddles ; endless follies ; endless 
villainies. All these men given into the hands of the most 
cynically careless intriguers who made in long corridors plots 
that harrowed the hearts of half the world. All these men 
toys ; all these men tossed here and there ; all these agonies 
picturesque phrases to be put into a speech without heart or 
even intelligence. Hundreds of thousands of men thrown 
into the sordid and gigantic mud-brownness of mid winter... 
by God! exactly as if they were nuts wilfully picked up and 
thrown over the shoulder by a magpie... But these were men. 
Not just populations. The men you worry over. Each a man 
with a backbone, knees, breeches, braces, a rifle, a home, passions, 
fornications, drunks, pals, some scheme of the universe, corns, 
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inherited diseases, a greengrocer’s business, milk walks, paper 
stalls, brats, sluts of wives... The Men! The other Ranks... 
And the poor bloody little Officers... God help them... 


Sergeant-Major Cowley was standing beside Tietjens. He 
said : a8 gh 

‘‘Wouldn’t it be a good thing to send a runner, sir, to the 
Depot Sergeant Cook and tell him we’re going to indent for 
suppers for the Draft 2? We could send the other runner with 
the 128’s to Quarter. The runners aren’t needed here for the 
moment.”’ 

The other captain went on talking incessantly. It was 
difficult for Tietjens to get said what he wanted. He wanted 
the second runner sent with a message to the Depot Quarter- 
master to the effect that, if G. S. candles for hooded lamps 
were not provided for his Orderly Room by return of 
bearer, he, Captain Tietjens, commanding Number XVI 
Casual Battalion, would bring the whole matter of supplies 
for his unit that same night before Base Headquart- 
ers. ...All three of them were talking at once. Weary 
indignation filled Tietjens at the thought of the stubbornness 
shewed by the Depot Quarter master. But he knew the ser- 
geant-major wanted to get the Other Ranks out of the hut 
with Captain Mackenzie carrying on like that and he did not 
see why the old sergeant major should not have what he wanted... 

It was as if a tender but masculine butler withdrew himself. 
Cowley’s grey, walrus moustache and scarlet cheeks shewed 
for a moment beside the brazier whispering at the ears of the 
runners, a hand kindly on each of their shoulders. The runners 
went ; the Canadian went. Sergeant-Major Cowley, his form 
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blocking the doorway, surveyed thestars. He found it difficult to 
realize that the same pin-pricks of light through black manifolding 
paper as he looked at, looked down also on his villa and his 
elderly wife beside the Thames, above London. At Isleworth. 
He knew it to be the fact, yet it was difficult to realize. He 
imagined the trams going along the High Street, his missus in 
one of them with her supper in a string bag upon her knees. 
The trams lit up and shining. He imagined her having kippers 
for supper : ten to one it would be kippers. Her favourites. 
His daughter was in the W.A.A.C’s by now. She had been 
cashier to Parks’s the big butcher’s in Brentford and pretty 
she had used to look with her high colour in the glass case... 
Like as if it might have been the British Museum where they 
had Pharaohs and others in glass cases. 

There were threshing machines droning away all over the sky. 
He always said they were threshing machines... Crikey, if 
only they had been!... But they might be our own planes 
of course. A good Welsh rarebit he had for his tea... 


In the hut, the light from the brazier having fewer limbs 
on which to fall, a sort of intimacy seemed to descend. The 
half-mad captain having got an immense amount of stuff by 
that time off his chest was mumbling apparently about nothing. 
A few desultory, pleasurable pop-op-op’s sounded from far 
overhead to the left. 

“They imagine they’ve found their Hun again,”’ Tietjens 
said. ‘‘Are you going to mind the noise? If it’s going to get 
on your nerves you can walk ina dignified manner toa dug-out, 
now. Before it gets bad. There will be lots of shrapnel over 
here in a moment : there’s no good sitting here if you don’t 
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want to.”” He called out to Cowley to goand tell the Canadian 
Sergeant Major to get his men back into their shelters if they 
had come out. Until the All Clear went. 

Captain Mackenzie sat himself gloomily down at the table. 

‘Damn it all,” he said, ‘Don’t think I’m afraid of a little 
shrapnel. I’ve had two periods solid—of fourteen and six 
months—in the line... I could have got out on to the beastly 
staff... It’s damn it... It’s the rotten row... The sheer 
noise... It’s... Look here... It’s having not to shriek like 
a beastly girl... Why isn’t one a beastly girl and privileged 
to shriek ?’’ 

‘Why not shriek ?’’ Tietjens asked. ‘‘No one would hear 
vou and no one’s going to doubt your courage here. All our 
nerves are to pieces. That’s why we are here. Shriek, for 
me. Don’t for God’s sake worry yourself not to.’’ 

Loud drops of rain spattered down all round them and the 
hut. There was a familiar thud on the ground a yard or so 
away ; a little tearing sound above, a sharp knock on the table 
between them. Mackenzie took the shrapnel bullet that had 
fallen and turned it between his gloved finger and thumb. 

‘You think you damn well caught me on the hop, just now,’ 
he said. ‘‘You think you’re damn clever.”’ 

‘TI think I damn well did.’’ Tietjens said. 

Two stories below some one let two hundred-pound dumb- 
bells drop on the drawing room carpet ; all the windows of the 
ten storey house slammed in a race to get it over; the pop- 
op-op’s of the shrapnel shells went in wafts all over the air. 
There was again sudden silence that was painful after your 
bracing yourself up to kear noise. The runner from the Rhondda 
came in with a light step, bearing two fat candles. He took 
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the hooded lamps from Tietjens and began to press the 
candles up against the inner springs, snorting sedulously 
through his nostrils. 

‘‘Nearly got me, one of them candlesticks did,’’ he said. 
‘‘Touched my foot, it did. Idid run, sir. Surely to goodness I 
did run, cahpt’n.”’ 

_ Inside the shrapnel shell is an iron bar with a flattened, 
broad nose. When the shell bursts in, the air this object falls 
to the ground and, since it comes from a great height, its fall 
is dangerous. The men called these candlesticks, which they 
much resemble... 

A little ring of light now existed on the puce-colour of the 
blanket-covered table. Tietjens shewed, silver-headed, fresh- 
coloured and bulky ; Mackenzie, dark, revengeful eyes above 
a prognathous jaw. A very thin man, thirtyish. 

‘“You can goto the shelter with the Colonial troops,’’ Tietjens 
said, ‘I’m not supposed to allow you to, but you can if you 
like.’’ The runner answered after a pause, being very slow 
thinking, that he preferred to wait for his mate, Oh Nine Morgan 
what ever. 

A man with a high, haughty parade step, like a Guardee, 
stalked into the light. He said with a shrill voice : 

‘‘Ere’s another bloomin casualty.” In the shadow he appeared 
to have draped half his face with crape. He gave a high, 
rattling laugh. He bent, as if in a stiff bow, woodenly at the 
thighs. He pitched, still bent in a right angle, onto the iron 
sheet that covered the brazier, rolled off and lay on his back 
across the legs of the other runner who had been crouched 
beside the brazier... In the bright light it was as if a pail of 
scarlet paint had been dashed across the man’s face on the 
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left and his chest. It glistened in the firelight—just like fresh 
paint, moving. The runner from the Rhondda, pinned down 
by the body across his knees, sat with his jaw fallen, resembl- 
ing one girl that should be combing the hair of another, 
recumbent before her. The red viscousness welled across the 
floor ; you sometimes so see fresh water bubble up in sand. 
It astonished Tietjens to see that a human body could be so 
lavish of blood. He was thinking of the madness of Captain 
Mackenzie. He remembered a horse from a cut on whose 
chest the blood had streamed down over the off foreleg, like 
stocking. Hit by a motor. In Sussex. The girl had lent 
him her petticoat to bandage it. Nevertheless his legs moved 
slowly and heavily across the floor. 

The heat from the brazier was overpowering on his bent face. 
He hoped it would not get his hands all over blood because 
blood is very sticky. When your hands are bathed in blood 
you feel impotent, the fingers adhere together. But there 
might not be any blood in the darkness under the fellow’s back 
where he was putting his hand. There was however : it was 
very wet. 

The voice of Sergeant-Major Cowley said composedly from 
outside : 

‘Bugler. Call two sanitary corporals and four men. Two 
sanitary corporals and four men.’’ The prolonged wailing, 
with interruptions, transfused the night, mournful, resigned 
and prolonged. 

Tietjens thought that thank God someone would come and 
relieve him of that beastly job. It was a breathless job, holding 
up the corpse with the fire burning his face. He said to the other 
runner : ‘‘Get out from under him, damn you. Are you hurt ?”’ 
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Mackenzie could not get at the body from the other side because 
of the brazier. The runner from under the corpse moved with 
short, sitting shuffles, as if he were getting his legs from out 
under a sofa. He was saying : 

‘Pore bloody Oh Nine Morgan. Surely to gootness I dit 
not recognice the pore bugger... Surely to gootness I dit not 
recognice the pore bugger...’’ 

Tietjens said with irritation : 

‘You don’t mean seriously that the fellow was a sodomite ?’’ 

Tietjens let the trunk of the body sink slowly on to the floor. 
He was more gentle than if the man had been alive. All hell 
in the way of noise burst about the world. His thoughts came 
to him between earthquake shocks. He was thinking it was 
absurd of that fellow Mackenzie to think that he bothered 
about their relative seniorities. He saw very vividly also the 
face of his girl who was a pacifist. It worried him not to know 
what expression her face would have. Disgust ?... He was 
standing with his greasy, sticky hands held out from the flaps 
of his tunic... Perhaps disgust ?... It was impossible to 
think in this row... His very thick soles moved gluily and came 
up after suction... He remembered that he had not sent that 
runner along to I.B.D. Orderly Room to see how many of his 
crowd would be wanted for garrison fatigue next day. This 
annoved him acutely. He would have no end of a job warning 
the officers to be detailed. They would all be in brothels down 
in the town by now... He could not work out what the girl’s 
expression would be. He would probably never see her again 
so what the Hell did it matter ?... Disgust probably... He 
continued to look down at the corpse because he did not want 
to see what that fellow Mackenzie was doing. He was a bore... 
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How would her face express disgust ? He had never seen 
her express disgust. She had a perfectly undistinguished face. 
Fair... Oh God! How his bowels turned over... Thinking 
of his girl... The face below him... The half face... The 
nose was there : half the mouth in a grin in the firelight... It 
was extraordinary how defined the peaked nose and the serrated 
teeth were in that mess. The eye looked jauntily at the peak 
of the canvas hut-roof... That fellow had gone with a grin |... 
Singular that he should have spoken. After he was dead. 
He must have been dead when he spoke. Done with the last 
air going automatically out of the lungs. A reflex action, 
probably... If he, Tietjens, had given the fellow the leave 
he had wanted he would be alive now... Well he was quite 
right not to have given the fellow his leave. He was, anyhow 
better where he was... He wondered if his bowels would turn 
over again if he thought of his girl. He was gratified that they 
had. It shewed that he had strong feelings. He thought 
about her deliberately. Hard. Nothing happened. He 
thought of her fair, undistinguished, fresh face that made your 
heart miss a beat when you thought about it. His heart 
missed a beat. Obedient heart... Like the first primrose. 
Not any primrose. The first one. Under a bank, with the 
hounds breaking through the underwood... It was sentimental 
to say Du bist wie eine Blume... Damn the German language. 
But that fellow Heine was a Jew... One should not say that 
one’s young woman was like a flower : any flower! Not even 
to oneself. That was sentimental. But one might say one 
individual flower. A man could say that. A man’s job. 
She smelt like a primrose when you kissed her. But damn 
it, he had never kissed her. So how did he know how she 
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smelt. She was a little, tranquil, golden spot. He.: himseli 
must be a bloody eunuch. By temperament. The fellow 
down there must be one physically. It was probably disgusting 
to think of a corpse as impotent. As having been impotent.. 
But he was, very likely. That would be why his wife had: taken 
up with the prizefighter, Red Evans Thomas of Castell Goch... 
The red castle... The police of Pontardulais had asked of the 
military authority that he should not be let come home... 
Better so... Better dead... Or perhaps not. Is death better 
than discovering that your wife is a whore and being done in 
by her cully ? Gwell angau na Guwyllth, their own regimental 
badge bore those Welsh words... ‘Death is better than Dishon- 
our...” No, not Death. Kredi. means pain : anguish! 
Anguish is better than dishonour... The devil it is. Well, 
that fellow would have got both. “Dienouolr from his wife 
and anguish when the prize-fighter hit him... That was why 
his half-face... (The gory side of it had turned brown. Al- 
ready ! Like a mummy of a Pharaoh that half looked.) That 
was why his half of a face grinned at the roof. He was born 
to be, as he had expressed it, a bloomin’ casualty. Ejther 
by shell-fire or by the fist of the prize-fighter. He came: from 
Pontardulais. Somewhere in mid-Wales. Tietjens had. been 
through it once in a car, on duty. A long dull village. . Why 
should anyone want to go back to it ?... 

A tender butler’s voice said : 

‘This ain’t your job, sir. Sorry... Lucky it wasn’t you, 
sir. This was what done it.’’ The sergeant-major was stand- 
ing beside him, holding a bit of metal that was es Like 
a candle stick.. | | 

Tietjens iioedt his feet sticking, towards the sees iniee S 
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table. The other runner had placed a tin basin with water 
on it. There was a hooded candle there, alight. The water 
shone innocently, a half-moon of translucence wavering over 
the white bottom of the basin. The runner from the Rhondda 
said : 

‘‘Wash your hands first, sir.”’ 

He said : | 

‘Move a little out of it, cahpt’n.”” He hadarag in his black 
hands. Tietjens moved a little out of it. It had run in a thin 
stream under the table. The man was on his knees, his hands 
rubbed Tietjens’ boot-welts heavily with the rag. Tietjens 
placed his hands in the innocent water and watched light purple- 
scarlet mist diffuse itself over the pale half-moon. The man 
below him breathed heavily. Sniffing. Tietjens said : | 

‘Thomas. Oh Nine Morgan was your mate ?” 

The man’s face, wrinkled, dark and ape-like looked up : 

‘*~ was a god pal, pore ol’’ bugger,’’ he said, ‘“You would not 
like, cahpt’n surely to goodness, to go to mess with your shoes 
all bloody.”’ 

“If I had given him leave,’’ Tietjens said, ‘‘He would not be 
dead now.” 

‘‘No surely not.’’ One seven Thomas answered. “But it is 
all one. Evans of Castell Goch would surely to goodness haf 
killed him.” 

“So you knew ?’’ Tietjens asked. 

‘‘We thocht it was that,’’ One Seven Thomas answered, ‘‘Or 
you would have given him leave cahptn. You are a good 
cahptn.”’ He had risen to his feet; he fetched a towel of the 
sergeant-maj or’s, very white with ared border. ‘‘We know,” 
he said, ‘‘that your honour is a very gootcahptn. And Cahptn 
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Mackenzie is a fery goot cahptn whatefer. And Captain 
Prentiss, and Le’tenant Jonce of Merthyr...” 

Tietjens said : 

‘That'll do, Thomas, tell the sergeant major to give you a 
pass to go with your mate to the hospital. Get someone to 
wash this floor.”’ 

Two men were carrying the remains of Oh Nine Morgan : 
the trunk was wrapped in a ground sheet ; they carried him 
in a bandy chair out of the hut. His arms over their shoulders 
waved a jocular farewell. There would be an ambulance- 
stretcher on bicycle wheels outside. The All-Clear went at 
once after that. 


F. M. Forp. 


TWO GREEK HEADS (Metropolitan Museum) 


He, the Cumaean, has the neck of a young bull, but the face 
of an ox ... | 

ah, no, the face of a manly but gentle Greek, 

the face of a man not too intuitive, not too sagacious, and not 
at all sensual. 

Only his head is before me, and yet 

I see him standing motionless, composed, for a rubdown with 
oil, and perchance a sprinkling with sand, just before 
entering the palestrian contest: 

He is not restive because of professional continence ... 

for none but males, his attendants, ever touch his thighs. 

Nor is he wary of the touch of the attendants. 

The fellow is naive. 

He is impassible. 

He is absorbed in dreams of the perfect body. 

He believes in the girl from another town, and trusts her, and 
therefore puts her out of mind . 

and when, some day, he shall eabeade her, he will contre’ 
his mighty biceps only a little, 

and will touch her perhaps twice with his chaste, spiritual ‘lips. 

He is ready for the Olympiad. 
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But he from Ialysos ... 

he is a sharp but likeable fellow. 

I know him better than I do the Cumaean. 

He attracts. 

He captivates. 

His beauty is of itself and at once magnetic, ABSTESPIVe: 
adventurous, irresistible ... 

bracing, warm, sustained, like the wind blowing all dav from 
a sunny sea. | 

More subtle than the fellow from Cumae, 

he is also quicker of glance, and surer, and more comprehensive: 

Though as strong of feature, he is much more sensuous, much 
more emotional ... 

likewise of body. 

Unlike the torso of the Cumaean, which, disciplined, solid, 
towers straight from the massive hips to the massive but 
rather narrow shoulders ... 

a cylinder of virgin flesh-... 

the torso of the Ialysian, disciplined, hard, tapers from the 
broad but graceful shoulders to the slender waist ... 

a classic cone of human animation. 

He is wily. 

He is agile. 

His spring is that of the panther. 

He is a lover, a wit, a gentleman, a pleasing liar. 

He is ready for a night with the Hetairai, ready for a day with 
the runners, ready for death at Thermopyle. 


WALLACE GOULD. 


SOLDIER’S HOME 
A StTorY 


Krebs went to the war from a Methodist college in Kansas. 
There isa picture which shows him among his fraternity broth- 
ers, all of them wearing exactly the same height and style 
collar. He enlisted in the Marines in 1917 and did not return 
to the United States until the second division returned from 
the Rhine in the summer of 1919. 

There is a picture which shows him on the Rhine with two 
German girls and another corporal. Krebs and the corporal 
look too big for their uniforms. The German girls are not 
beautiful. The Rhine does not show in the picture. 

By the time Krebs returned to his home town in Kansas the © 
greeting of heroes was over. He came back much too late. The 
men from the town who had been drafted had all been welcomed 
elaborately on their return. There had been a great deal of 
hysteria. Now the reaction had set in. People seemed to 
think it was rather ridiculous for Krebs to be getting back so 
late, years after the war was over. 

At first Krebs, who had been at Belleau Woods, Soissons, 
the Champagne, St. Mihel and in the Argonne, did not want 
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to talk about the war at all. Later he felt the need to talk 
but no one wanted to hear about it. His town had heard too 
many atrocity stories to be thrilled by _actualities. Krebs 
found that to be listened to at all he had to lie, and after he 
had done this twice he too had a reaction against the war and 
against talking about it. A distaste for everything that had 
happened to him in the war set in because of the lies he had 
told. All of the times that had been able to make him feel 
cool and clear inside himself when he thought of them ; the 
times so long back when he had done the one thing, the only 
thing for a man to do, easily and naturally when he might 
have done something else, now lost their cool valuable quality 
and then were lost themselves. 

His lies were quite unimportant lies and consisted in attribut- 
ing to himself things other men had seen, done or heard of, 
and stating, as facts certain apocryphal incidents familiar to 
all soldiers. Even his lies were not sensational at the pool 
room. His acquaintances, who had heard detailed accounts 
of German women found chained to machine guns in the Argonne 
forest and who could not comprehend, or were barred by their 
patriotism from interest in, any German machine gunners 
who were not chained, were not thrilled by his stories. 

Krebs acquired the nausea in regard to experience that is 
the result of untruth or exaggeration and when he occasionally 
met another man who had really been a soldier and they talked 
a few minutes in the dressing room at a dance he fell into the 
easy pose of the old soldier among other soldiers ; that he had 
been badly, sickeningly frightened all the time. In this way 
he lost everything. 

During this time, it was late summer, he was sleeping late 
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in bed, getting up to walk down town to the library to get a 
book, eating lunch at home, reading on the front porch until 
he became bored and then walking down through the town 
to spend the hottest hours of the day in the cool dark of the 
pool room. He loved to play pool. 

In the evenings he practised on his clarinet, strolled down 
town, read and went to bed. He was still a hero to his two 
young sisters. His mother would have given him breakfast 
in bed if he had wanted it. She often came in when he was in 
bed and asked him to tell her about the war, but her attention 
always wandered. His father was non-committal. 

Before Krebs went away to the war he had never been allowed 
to drive the family motor car. His father was in the real 
estate business and always wanted the car to be at his command 
when he required it to take clients out into the country to 
show them a piece of farm property. The car always stood 
outside the First National Bank building where his father 
had an office on the second floor. Now after the war it was 
still the same car. 

Nothing was changed in the town except that the young 
girls had grown up. But they moved in such a complicated 
world of already defined alliances and shifting feuds that Krebs 
did not feel the energy or the courage to break into it. He 
liked to look at them though. There were so many good 
looking young girls. Most of them had their hair cut short. 
When he went away only little girls wore their hair like that 
or girls that were fast. They all wore sweaters and shirt 
waists with round dutch collars. It was a pattern. He liked 
to look at them from the front porch as they walked on the 
other side of the street. He liked to watch them walking 
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under the shade of the trees. He liked the round Dutch collars 
above their sweaters. He liked their silk stockings and flat 
shoes. He liked their bobbed hair and the way they walked. 

When he was in town their appeal to him was not very strong. 
He did not like them when he saw them in the Greek’s ice 
cream parlor. He did not want them themselves really. They 
were too complicated. There was something else. Vaguely 
he wanted a girl but he did not want to have to work to get 
her. He would have liked to have a girl but he did not want 
to have to spend a long time getting her. He did not want 
to get into the intrigue and the politics. He did not want to 
have to do any courting. He did not want to tell any more 
lies. It wasn’t worth it. 

He did not want any consequences. He did not want any 
consequences ever again. He wanted to live along without 
consequences. Besides he did not really need a girl. The 
army had taught him that. It was all right to pose as though 
you had to have a girl. Nearly everybody did that. But it 
wasn't true. You did not need a girl. That was the funny 
thing. First a fellow boasted how girls meant nothing to him, 
that he never thought of them, that they could not touch him. 
Then a fellow boasted that he could not get along without 
girls, that he had to have them all the me that he could not 
go to sleep without them. 

That was alla lie. It was all a lie both ways. You did not 
need a girl unless you thought about them. He learned that 
in the army. Then sooner or later you always got one. ‘When 
you were really ripe for a girl you always got one. You did 
not have to think about it. Sooner or later it would come. 
He had learned that in the army. | 
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Now he would have liked a girl if she had come to him and 
not wanted to talk. But here at home it was all too complicat- 
ed. He knew he could never get through it all again. It 
was not worth the trouble. That was the thing about French 
girls and German girls. There was not all this talking. You 
couldn’t talk much and you did not need to talk. It was simple 
and you were friends. He thought about France and then 
he began to think about Germany. On the whole he had liked 
Germany better. He did not want to leave Germany. He 
did not want to come home. Still he had come home. He 
sat on the front porch. | 

He liked the girls that were walking along the other side 

of the street. He liked the look of them much better than 
the French girls or the German girls. But the world they were 
in was not the world he was in. He would like to have one 
of them. But it was not worth it. They were such a nice 
pattern. He liked the pattern. It was exciting. But he 
would not go through all the talking. He did not want one 
badly enough. He liked to look at them all though. It was 
not worth it though. Not now when things were getting good 
" again. 
He sat there on the porch reading a book on the war. It 
* was a history and he was reading about all the engagements 
he had been in. It was the most interesting reading he had 
ever done. He wished there were more maps. He looked 
forward with a good feeling to reading all the really good 
histories when they would come out with good detail maps. 
Now he was really learning about the war. He had been a 
good soldier. That made a difference. 

One morning after he had been home about a month his 
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mother came into his bed room and saton the bed. Shesmooth- 
ed her apron. 

“TI had a talk with your father last night Harold,”’ she said, 
‘‘and he is willing for you to take the car out in the evenings.”’ 

‘*Yeah ?”’ said Krebs, who was not fully awake ‘‘Take the car 
out ? Yeah ?”’ 

‘‘Yes. Your father has felt for some time that you should 
be able to take the car out in the evenings whenever you wished 
but we only talked it over last night.”’ 

“Pll bet you made him,’’ Krebs said. 

‘‘No. It was your father’s suggestion that we talk the matter 
over.”’ 

‘Yeah. I'll bet you made him,”’ Krebs sat up in bed. 

‘“Will you come down to breakfast, Harold ?’’ his mother said. 

‘‘As soon as I get my clothes on,’’ Krebs said. j 

His mother went out of the room and he could hear her frying 
something downstairs while he washed, shaved and dressed 
to go down into the dining room for breakfast. While he was 
eating breakfast his sister brought in the mail. 

‘‘Well Hare,’’ she said “You old sleepy head. What do you 
ever get up for ?’’ 

Krebs looked at her. He liked her. She was his best sister. 

‘“‘Have you got the paper ?’’ he asked. 

She handed him the Kansas City Star and he shucked off 
its brown wrapper and opened it to the sporting page. He 
folded the Star open and propped it against the water pitcher 
with his cereal dish to steady it so he could read while he ate. 

‘‘Harold,’’ his mother stood in the kitchen doorway. ‘Harold, 
please don’t muss up the paper. Your father can’t read his 
Star if it’s been mussed.”’ 
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“TI won’t muss it,’’ Krebs said. 

His sister sat down at the table and watched him while he 
read. | 

‘‘We’re playing indoor over at school this afternoon,’’ she 


' said. ‘I’m going to pitch.” 
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“Good,’’ said Krebs. ‘‘How’s the old wing ?” 

“IT can pitch better than lots of the boys. I tell them all 
you taught me. The other girls aren’t much good.”’ 

“Yeah ?” said Krebs. 

‘“T tell them all you’re my beau. Aren’t you my beau, Hare ?”’ 

“You bet.” , 

“Couldn’t your brother really be your beau just because 
he’s your brother ?’’ 

“I don’t know..”’ 

“Sure you know. Couldn’t you be my beau Hareif I was 
old enough and if you wanted to ?” 

‘Sure. You're my girl now.” 

“Am I really your girl ?’” 

“Sure.” 

“Do you love me ?”’ 

“Uh huh.’’ 

“Will you love me always ?”’ 

‘‘Sure.”’ 

“Will you come over and watch me play indoor ?”’ 

“Maybe.”’ 

“Aw Hare you don’t love me. If you loved me you'd want 
to come over and watch me play indoor.” 

Krebs’ mother came into the dining room from the kitchen. 


| She carried a plate with two fried eggs and some crisp bacon 
- on it and a plate of buckwheat cakes. 
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‘‘Yourun along Helen,’’ shesaid. ‘‘I want to talk to Harold.” 

She put the eggs and bacon down in front of him and brought 
in a jug of maple sirup for the buckwheat cakes. Then she_ 
sat down across the table from Krebs. 

‘“‘T wish you'd put down the paper a minute, Harold,”’ she said. 

Krebs took down the paper and folded it. 

‘Have you decided what you are going to do yet, Harold,” 
his mother asked, taking off her glasses. 

“No,” said Krebs. 

‘Don’t you think it’s about time ?’’ His mother did not 
say this in a mean way. She seemed worried. 

‘‘T hadn’t thought about it,’’ Krebs said. 

‘‘God has some work for everyone to do,’’ his mother said. 
‘‘There can be no idle hands in His kingdom.” 

“I’m not in His kingdom,’’ Krebs said. 

‘‘We are all of us in His kingdom.”’ 

Krebs felt embarrassed and resentful as always. 

‘T’ve worried about you so much, Harold,’’ his mother went 
on. ‘I know the temptations you must have been exposed 
to. I know how weak men are. I know what your own dear 
grandfather, my own father, told us about the Civil War and | 
have prayed for you. I pray for you all day long, Harold.” 

Krebs looked at the bacon fat hardening on his plate. 

‘‘Your father is worried too,’’ his mother wenton. He thinks 
you have lost your ambition, that you haven’t got a definite 
aim in life. Charley Simmons who is just your age has a good 
job and is going to be married. The boys are all settling down ; 
they’re all determined to get somewhere ; you can see that 
boys like Charley Simmons are on their way to being really 
a credit to the community.”’ 
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Krebs said nothing. 

“Don’tlook that way Harold,’ his mother said. ‘You know 
we love you and I want to tell you for your own good how 
matters stand. Your father does not want to hamper your 
freedom. He thinks you should be allowed to drive the car. 
If you want to take some of the nice girls out riding with you we 
are only too pleased. We want you to enjoy yourself. But 
you are going to have to settle down to work, Harold. Your 
father doesn’t care what you start in at. All work is honorable 
as he says. But you’ve got to make a start at something. He 
asked me to speak to you this morning and then you can stop 
in and see him at his office.”’ 

“Is that all ?’’ Krebs said. 

“Yes. Don’t you love your mother, dear boy ?” 

“No,’’ Krebs said. 

His mother looked at him across the table. Her eyes were 
Shiny. She started crying. 

“IT don’t love anybody,’’ Krebs said. 

It wasn’t any good. He couldn’t tell her, he couldn't make 
her see it. It was silly to have said it. He had only hurt 
her. He went over and took hold of her arm. She was crying 
with her head in her hands. 

“TI didn’t mean it,’’ he said.’ ‘I wasjust angry at something. 
I didn’t mean I didn’t love you.”’ 

Hismother went oncrying. Krebs put his arm on hershoulder. 

“Can’t you believe me Mother ?” 

His mother shook her head. 

“Please Mother. Please, please believe me.”’ 

“All right,’’ his mother said chokily. She looked up at him. 
“I believe you, Harold.” 
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Krebs kissed her hair. She put her face up to him. 

‘I’m your mother,” she said. ‘I held you next tomy heart 
when you were a tiny baby.” 

Krebs felt sick and vaguely nauseated. 

“I know Mummy,” hesaid. ‘I'll try and bea good boy for 
you.”’ 

‘(Would you kneel and pray with me Harold ?’’ his mother 
asked. 

They knelt down beside the dining room table and Krebs’ 
mother prayed. 

‘Now you pray Harold,”’ she said.’ 

os can’t,’’ Krebs said. 

‘Try, Harold.” 

‘I can’t.” 

“Do you want me to pray for you 2?” 

““Yes.”’ 

So his mother prayed for him and then they stood up and 
Krebs kissed his mother and went out of the house. He had 
tried so to keep his life from being complicated. Still none 
of it had touched him. He had felt sorry for his mother and 
she had made him lie. He would go to Kansas City and get 
. @ job and she would feel all right about it. There would be 
one more scene maybe before he got away. He would not 
go down to his father’s office. He would miss that one. He 
had wanted his life to go smoothly. It had just gotten going 
that way. Well that was all over now anyway. He would 
go over to the school yard and watch Helen play indoor base 
ball. 


ERNEST HEMINGWAY. 


THE WOMAN DISTORTS, WITH HUNGER 


Trees, just trees, 

imploring, 

Let there be no more than these, 

the bough against the wind, 

the bole itself so kind, 

explicit equilibrium restoring ; 

Her retrospect of men 

so over-fetched, distraught, 

by avariced implication come to naught, 
calling for these far-deferred affinities 
as one might yearn for bread and cheese, 
so ample in themselves. 

This wealth of proud satiety incurred 
by means of word upon the edge of word, 
Not really having learned the trick 

of whipping whey from curd. 


She saw, or thought she inevitably saw 
among the high, sweet hills of home, 
as in the nature of a welcome judgement come, 
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Herself, the old, wild road resume— 

there being sense, proportion, sensibility 
in “tree” 

brave homeliness of perspicacity, 

to cover with a glance so damascene, 

this clipped, curbed hedgerow of her men, 
conferring on their much too diffident brows 
the correlated news, | 
to plant above their over busy eyes 

These plain, irrelevant veracities. 


A crutch, a willing crutch they come, 
supporting up to every edge of home, 
each elephantine arm ; 

a husband’s carte d’identité she reads, 
the while she ravenously pleads 

for ways by which to reach 

her bold, disdainful trees, 

with ill, unsimulated suavities. 


Trees, just trees, 

and well she might incur, 

with all her plaints of woman hunger 
the swell of all these native boughs, 

her broken fantasies to house ; 

The crutch she leaned so heavily upon, 
was shattered all too soon, 

till, one by one, recounting all 

the monstrous inequalities, as withered 
trophies taken in her jungle of despair, 
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nor finding any of them fair 

as even “crutch” might willingly assume, 
but one from off the hedgerow of her 

counted men, 

old thorn mistaken for the youthful bloom 
because it gleamed with ancient amatory red, 
whisked into comfortable usages 

like remnants of a much too haggard broom, 
her eyes cried out for old, dissimilar trees. 


Trees, just trees, 

she saw the deeper, wider, cooler 

sweet amenities 

among them, in the illkept regions 

of her listless mind, 

rhapsodic legions 

of them, regally resplendent, 

kind, 

where she might toss and tumble to herself 
in every fitful maelstrom of distress 

each flagrant aspect bless, 

or curse, both being just, her broken thread 
once more to bind 

about her own emaciate limbs and head, 
and wait for wind to shatter gossip 

with fraternal wind, | 

among her covetous trees ; 

The bread and cheese would come 

on every sobered mind, 

as something plaintively determined, 
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the travail of the old road home 
to be 

her one complacent, dreamed 
necessity. 


MARSDEN HARTLEY. 


HEDYLUS 


(Incident from the study of a young poet in Samos, B. C. 280 or 
there abouts, from a longer work.) 


‘‘... wild field-flowers of Hedylus and 
Posidippus. with Sikeledes anemonies.” 
Garland of Meleager. 


Hedylus knew now, seated by this stranger, (beyond in the 
little hallway of the villa) that he had always been striving 
self with self, the two distinct halves, reft (he visualised it) 
that day when at five he had flung forward, clinging to scrub 
root of dwarf cypress, to find his brow wreathed with poppy- 
scarlet. That scarlet, field-flower purple, had been always 
in his mind the direct physical manifestation of his spiritual 
cleavage. But strangely for the first time in consciousness, 
he recognised a subtle difference. Seated on a low couch, 
his head leaning against a fold of drapery, he realised that he 
was somehow adequately and suitably at one with the length 
of his own thin yet wiry, muscular young torso. The stranger 
opposite, his heavy body bent somewhat forward was seated 
in the claw-footed chair, modelled on archaic pattern, with 
strip of comfortable, carefully carved leather as its backrest. 
That very chair, relic of that past archaistic fashion had been 
relegated from the palace proper with various long couches, 
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tables, pedestals, that were no more the fashion. The villa 
he remembered, had been, on Hedyle’s statement, furnished 
from slightly demodé bits of palace furniture. The figure 
seemed seated suitably on some informal throne. 

Even now, though seated full in the light of lamps just brought 
in by close-cropped, military servants, the man opposite defied 
close observation. Was it, Hedylus pondered, the very pass- 
ion of his desire that was so thwarting him ? For should: he 
stare, open-eyed, full at the apparition, might it not vanish ? 
Or conversely, should he stare, wide-eyed at the apparition, 
might it not, more likely, simply present himself as the most 
formal of ambassadors, some Greek of the north, some military 
delegate from Scythia ? He knew from long familiarity, the 
various types, could cope, manage even several dialects. (Hedy]- 
us had in him the making of some ambassadorial legate.) So 
should he let his tired eyes properly focus on the person oppos- 
ite, he might easily, he foresaw, loose both god and champion. 

A looseness of entire being. He attributed to his fatigue, 
to his paralyzing desire recently, his almost formed project 
of a careless scramble up the almost impassable cliff-edge and 
some sub-conscious trail backward, where hands, only half 
willing, should clutch at crumbling earth, and the wax-berries 
and the curiously flowering blossoms should together break, 
break beneath his lacerated fingers. Half consciously, he 
realized he had been so imagining it. Totally in consciousness, 
he had visualized the fall, precipitate on to a solid slippery 
surface. The sea in its lapis regularity would, he felt certain, 
shatter him as an unfledged bird fallen wingless from a precipice. 
Eyes closed, a sense of well-being, a semi-obscure sense that 
behind those curtains of dark lids was a rose-flame of shaded 
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alabaster. That opposite was such a presence as young Hylas 
might have dreamed of. 

‘Your imagery was excellent.’’ The voice, courteous, low- 
toned, continued dissertation onthe poetry. Hadn’t he, Hedy- 
lus, already enough suffered in the first encounter ? Hadn’t 
he enough proved to this god or being his indifference ? ‘Which 
imagery ?’’ knowing entirely what it was the man referred to. 
‘Poems. Your own. The general emotional intensity is 
excelled only, in my mind, by the vivid and exact presentation 
of outward condition. The rose unequalled by the cliff-orchid, 
is a new simile. Flowers in the east, enter more readily into 
the general format of verses. Here, even in our lighter poetry, 
there is a general striving, a re-working of constant ancient 
simile. The association in time becomes monotonous. Even 
Sappho, most daring and belligerent of rebels, introduces but 
one, (am I not right ?) new flower into her verses. If rigidly 
we may term the slight and scentless gold-pulse of the Asiatic 
islands a true blossom. Your idea of the rock-ridge becoming 
re-divided into separate efflorescence, according to the altitude, 
combining as I judge, a spiritual comparison as well as a mere 
natural one, is entirely different from anything I have yet met 
with. Combining asit does the stark rock quality of Attica with 
the suavity, the ingenuous sweetness of the Carian wild-lily.”’ 

‘““My idea, indigenous to this rock land, is yet most unoriginal 
in outline.’’ He paused. Dare he presume yet further on the 
man’s autocracy ? Should he lie outright, the seated deity 
that faced him, must in all courtesy, respect his reticence. 
‘The very poem you speak of was in part recorded from a Syrian 
manuscript. My patron, Douris of Samos, has expert secret- 
aries skilled in the latest subtleties of lettering and in perma- 
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nent fixing of rare parchment. They lack, all somewhat, the 
finer subtleties of artistic honour. Meaning simply that 
Douris wishing from time to time to savour in seclusion certain 
fine lines, (before spreading them broadcast where any petty 
poetaster may take credit for them, by the mere simple exped- 
ient of dressing the old manner in a fresh and somewhat 
erratic metre), on certain occasions relegates me, a friend, son 
of his companion Hedyle, to copy for him.’’ The somewhat 
elaborate manner of his speech gave him time, while his tongue 
formed the chosen fluid syllables, to reconsider. To think. 
deftly. Facing him was somewhat of another century. For 
truly it seemed a sort of courteous Helios (dulling mere worldly 
masters into tinsel by his glory), had taken modest bearing. 
This might not or might be god. The slight suggestion of a 
smile infinitely subtlelized the fine lips of the being opposite. 
He spoke soft, almost an affectation of over-breath such as 
Hedyle at her most impressive moments would indulge in, 
‘‘and Irene ?”’ 

‘‘The name, meaning as it does, some sort of state, mystical 
almost, of innate quietude, has seemed fitting as a sort 
of dedicatory Muse or presence acclaimed before beginning 
the more solid matter of the subject.’ He fumbled. The 
courtesy of the whimsical smile faded. Something, white 
lightening, splintered on some Parian pediment, flamed steady, 
diffusing, till the man opposite seemed veritable marble. So 
still, so intense, with no movement, with yet no semblance of 
confusion, with such innate dignity that the servant moving 
stolid, military, to draw the heavy purple that slung from pillar 
to pillar as the wind flickered in somewhat untimely manner 
the floating wicks of hemp cloth, caught no hint of what flame, 
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ice-splintered, had assailed him. MHedylus noted irrelevantly 
those wicks were such wicks as seamen burn, as sailors set in 
brass bowls on the folding lathes of soft manageable tripods. 
He noticed, as he shifted his posture on the low couch, that 
there was about the casual furnishing of the place still further 
hint of the wanderer in Asiatic provinces. A pelt lay opposite 
by the table, across which was stretched an embroidery unfam- 
iliar to him. Flowers of some pointed tongue, twisted 
martagon-like, tongue of gold and twined bright purple thread- 
ing. The knotted fringe of the very drapery he leaned against 
held as he fingered it in his still confusion, some rare elements, 
rarer than the mere lapis smooothness, the soft glaze of his 
mother’s latest irridescent imports. 

‘‘That—that animal,’’ he spoke now almost asa child, forget- 
ing the apt form and fluency of the spoken Greek language, 
“igs perhaps some wild bear ?”’ 

‘“‘I found it seeking the outskirts of our camp for provender. 
My men shot pheasant, heavier wild-fowl, duck and partridge. 
The creature, with all its suavity of bearing, was somewhat a 
clumsy hunter. It had crept inland, I presumed perhaps from 
some ice ledge ; some home of snow surely only could be respon- 
sible for that thick marking. We tamed it with refuse, 
claws, wings, feathers which it tortured, red and peacock-gold, 
blue and violet against the sweep of winter. I do not think 
itis a bear. We classified it in our notes as Indian wild cat, 
hibernaceous, with its winter white coat.’’ ‘It lived then ?” 
‘Some months with us.” ‘You write?” ‘We make notes, 
plans for campaign, future voyaging.” 


It was obvious, closing his tired eyes, the man was god. 
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Such imagery assailed him, As if by some process of thought 

transference, the man’s mind, his voyagings and discoveries, 
his very personal outlook were some open script. Before his 
closed eyes, he read as from some stiff and unfamiliar and tot- 
ally fascinating manuscript, stories such as Heroditus (fabulous 
traveller) might speak of. Swimming in a sort of rose haze 
which was, he realized, the light permeating his closed lids as 
he faced direct the alabaster, set high on the elegant somewhat 
old fashioned table, the very table he and his mother had used 
for some rough purposes ; they set usually upon it a bowl filled 
with wild flowers. Flowers from the small lake inland, those 
scarce and rarely to be discovered lilies. Lilies ,in his thought, 
were all about him. Purple, martagon of the twist of flame 
embroidery, tongue of citron-yellow, such lilies as Irene told 
him grew spotted like mothwings in Arcadia, lilies of precious 
form and pattern, scroll-like on Ionic volute, white lilies brought 
from Africa, tended (so priceless) in wet moss though the ranged 
rower dropped, at the last, dead of lingering thirst, such 
precious mystic flowers, for which men had fallen backward, 
that they, more suave, more delicate might be placed stiff 
with fragant petal into Hedyle’s frail fingers. Freesias. 
Wrapped in cold moss though rowers died for it. Blue wood- 
lily. The wine-coloured single violet-shaped, acanthus-leaved 
spear of blossom they had brought from Lydia, the small 
valley-lily, growing a white spar against a heavy water-lily- 
like blade of foliage, the simple yellow lemon-lily, the famous, 
not wholly beautiful orchid-lily with its lavender, marked 
like some pale butterfly, the soul, the very visible embodiment 
of beauty. Last and most poignantly the white shaft that was 
simply the Greek-lily of the islands. 
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Facing the familiar somewhat awkwardly proportioned 
table that they themselves (Hedylus and Hedyle) had also 
relegated as impracticable, to be used always as some atrium 
of blossom, with his closed eyes, he realized the uncommon 
rose glow was simply the shaded alabaster that again was 
shaded, passing through the thin barrier of his weary lids. His 
eyes, blue lilies, seemed closed in by his tired lids as some flower 
by outer foliage. Subconscious and conscious vaguely blurred, 
yet in him, merged, making that smooth stretch of forehead © 
a fine cup, fit for the retaining of intoxicant, fine for its receiv- 
ing, yet perfectly able to contain it. Where formerly (some 
half hour, was it ?) he had striven half with half, continually 
readjusting, explaining, as it were, in secret, the motives of 
himself to this other self that was equally himself, he seemed 
now to have been made, by the mere physical or spiritual 
emendation of the man beside him, one entire and concrete 
entity. Self met as two waves, long chafing at some fragile 
sand barrier, in the increasing tide, join, white with white crest. 
White self met, familiarly reaching toward self its tongue of 
pointed wave length. Irradiating a fine spray that told, in 
that exact moment, that the tiny demarcation of dividing sand 
was merged, submerged in this one wave length of silver. 
Cold ; he had recognised the exact moment when that cleft 
was healed and each self satisfied. 

“It would be banal to presume that you might be my father.” 
The flash answering his smile told him that no claim of mere 
physical fatherhood could make for such poignancy of under- 
standing. It struck him again that some weight had lifted. 
Men should, do laugh naturally at these things. This though, 
for him, had been for many years an ill-defined and chafing 
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phobia. Fear striking, grappling, seizing him unaware mid- 
nights, so that even as a small thing, he had lain in black sweat 
till dawn told him no pirate of the mainland, no sorcerer of 
Crete could land unannounced and claim him. Hedyle had 
told him, half suspecting, in his youth, a vague inquiring, that 
by Greek law she only had full power of him. There were, 
he knew, even in infancy, laws other and differing from the 
mere law of matter. Hedyle, he saw carefully to it, from the 
first, must not suspect him. Guarding her, he fought doubly 
with his manias. Depressions (such as this very afternoon 
reached suicidal climax) were familiar to him. Waves of this 
black that rose drowning him in the small circle of his contem- 
poraries, (he had never confided even to Sikeledes), now stood 
far off. He recognized them, dared face them wholly in the 
light of the white, splintered on white marble, that was this 
man’s controlled and vibrant being. 

‘‘Nights, you know.”’ He spokein the voice he had a moment 
since recognized, a recrudescence of child softness and throat- 
iness, when speaking of the bear lying soft, inviting at the base 
of alabaster. He heard a voice that was the reminiscent of 
the accent of childhood. Not so much the tone that was reson- 
ant, full and crooning almost in its deep youthful insistencies 
of maturity, but in the very accent. Those quaint splintered 
consonants, a legacy from his Euboean peasant nurse, the 
vowels blurred over (like water running slow and sullen yet 
with persistent music through wood-trough set on the ridges 
of the Attic farm lands for the fowl and the shorn sheep to water 
at in noon-heat,) recurred after years unexpectedly in his accent. 
‘‘Hedyle was never with me.’’ Heshrugged. Eveninchildhood 
he had resented bitterly this absence. ‘Well, courtesy be due 
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him. Douris has proved excellent in all worldly matters. 
Mother saw strictly to it. What I chiefly resented with her 
was the mere fact of her loyalty. She said, had Douris not 
taken fancy to us, we would have now been starving, burnt- 
black, Alexandrian beggars. We were on our way there. She 
said after the Macedonian inroads, Athens was unbearable. 
“Naturally,’’ the voice asserted, “after great wars, there must 
be social and political upheaval.’’ ‘Not just that. Some 
secret thwarted her, made her in some way bitter. That bit+ 
terness I myself refused to recognize till lately.” 

The forward bend of the shoulders. The very human quality 
of interest. The face bronzed a little now that he scanned 
it closely. The hair thinning slightly. The heavy and com- 
manding beauty of the chin. The throat rising like a strong, 
gnarled, weathered bronze stalk of fruiting olive, the passivity, 
the receptivity, the hand resting as it might on the pommel 
of some great steed ; the forehead (he returned to it) he saw 
now with the rimmed shadow that was the mark of the helmets 
chafing, the knees bare with the heavy military tunic, the legs 
heavy with neat beautifully bound straps of the thick sandals. 
The heavy marks again defining, below the knees, the chafing 
occasioned by the rub and scar of heavy leather, or of wrought 
metal, the folds of the tunic, again the chin, out-thrust like 
some ironic and commanding deity. Castor. Behind him 
he saw again the unassailable beauty of the gull wings. 

Hermes. Sandals and winged helmet. No. Hermes would 
not fit this. Helios, architect, leader of the colonists. Helios, 
father of the lost Ion, father of small Aesculapius, lover and 
ravisher of Daphne, slayer (indirectly) of tall Hyacinth. 
Helios, lover, founder of far city, colonizer. Wearing shield, 
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helmet if need be, greaves .if necessary (yet no Ares,) lord of 
swift horses, purveyor for Greece of music from Asiatic fastness, 
lover of the singing Muses. Irene. Following his own thought, 
he said : | 

‘‘It seems to me always in pursuing Attic legend, that Helios 
was least fortunate.’’ 

The upper lip, was, he noted, caught in, giving the chin a 
taut flattened outline. The brow held distinctly a furrow, 
as pain (that swept, scorching) was betrayed by that mouth 
outline. The eyes caught his, as some desert-scorched plateau 
drinking into itself some runnel of blue water. As if indeed 
the man’s whole face lay open, exposed to youth’s onslaught. 
Hedylus caught the fringe, momentary confusion dulling him. 
‘‘Least,’’ he repeated, catching full strength to face the other 
opposite, ‘‘of the deities to be envied.’’ The face caught, expos- 
ed in its fire of white pain, answered swift, the voice suave, 
unexpectedly unemotional, ‘the most perhaps unfortunate. 
But playing large stakes. Adventurous. Loveable somewhat.”’ 
He spoke impersonal, as if he were not that god. ‘Somewhat 
impressionable.’’ Hedylus felt now he was lost, as a runnel 
from some cold snow bank, that has been adequately absorbed 
into a larger bed of low lying heavier water. Water that held 
perhaps deposit of experience, silt that had in-drifted, snows 
too soon scorched to nothingness. Helios in that was, it 
appeared, unfortunate. 

The man unmoving had betrayed his godhead. This was 
the manner with him. Helios at the moment of embracing 
Daphne, burnt her with a like fire. Helios as he stood simply 
noting the sway, forward flung, of youthful muscle and the 
forward rhythmic swing of fine muscled bodies had even in 
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that glance betrayed himself. The wind flinging forward a 
black traitorous arm had -struck young Hyacinth. Helios 
had only in his arms the dead exhausted embers of humanity. 
Something of this crossed his fore-head but now so clear as if 
white wine itself were no finer, no more transparent with fleck 
and fine ember and electric fire of spark than was his thought. 
But recently his head had been a cold chased goblet in which 
thought flickered, as light caught on white wine, as amber 
speck of sheer gold. Clear thought and cold like sunlight 
on white grapes. His thought, Hedylus reviewed it in a flash 
of vague presentiment, had been that. Pure marble had been 
stiff and foreboding before the flow and interplay of light, 
beside the intoxicant that his skull contained. Somewhat, 
he was threatened. _So Hvacinth at the exact moment when 
the god’s glance caught him. 

Helios, it was obvious, was again caught open-handed. Did 
he always, thus flinging earthward his great and holy effulgent 
presence, find himself rejected ? No, not rejected. It was 
only that men could not, dared not accept the unveiled presence. 
He felt weighted by the forehead that had again bound round 
it its child poppy-crown of martyrdom. But did not fall. 
The man’s hand lifted, challenging, He _ straightened. 
“My work. This afternoon. It was nothing yet I loved it. 
Irene and my mother quarrel. Irene is a quaint girl. She 
hates weaving, stitching, embroidery. Women hate her. At 
least do not ever want her. She says men likewise. She at 
least fears them. My friend the poet Sikeledes wants to keep 
her. The boat leaves Samos shortly. Her father, ambassador 
from Lacadaemon, takes her with him. Unless Sikeledes 
should keep her. But if he keeps her with us, can I stand it ? 
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Do men always break when a woman is already perfect ? 
Childbearing, I am certain, is some whim of cruel divinity. 
Can nothing alter such things ?”’ 

His lids parted. Black, reminiscent of some stormy child- 
torment of weeping, rimmed his white lids. Great scars like 
the inner heart of the blood and flame ember of the field-flower. 
White, stormy sorrow like the white, salt-whipped of some 
gulls fastness, shut apart from human probing, shut away, 
apart from human curiosity. “My mother had some sorrow 
bearing me. For fun, I used to say the gods had ravished 
Hedyle. Beauty is for the innocent, misfortune.”’ This, now 
controlled, he swiftly contradicted. 

‘Not that. She was nocommon woman. You will see her. 
She is perfect, yet somewhat too finely intellectual. A woman 
should be but rarely can achieve it. At least, having that. 
mark set straight on her forehead, she should, (in this the poets 
show, as in most incidence, their inner vision) abstain from 
mortal commerce. Athene, full-armed, should give no favour. 
Virgin, tried substance of deity. Pure mind should be balanced 
and unmated. Herself, forward reaching patron of youth, 
lover of all industry, should be unwedded. Pallas ravished 
by a sun-god would have such child as] am.’”’ Thus speaking, 
tense intake of breath, swift passionate outbreathing, left 
him empty, vacant as some runner stumbling forward, outdis- 
tanced now, certain of defeat, letting go in that sure moment 
the torture of expectancy. He could not, dare not let himself 
be broken by this. Taut, the forward thrust chin was fashion- 
ed like the calm, that facing him, set for him the highest 
pattern of inviolability. ‘‘Meeting you as I have, I must tell you 
vou have helped me.’’ He sat now quiet, somewhat less severe, 
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in his white face the ice-flower blue reclaiming, as dawn in some 
hill. valley, day from blackness. He smiled even, his mouth 
in its simple line, impassionate, ‘I want to help Irene.” ‘The 
girl I saw padding about (was it two mornings past when the 
boat landed ?) with tangled fish-nets dragging from small, 
clenched, incompetent, tight hands ?” It was exact Irene. 
The curious slouch forward that was her not wholly gracious 
movement, her hands, tiny, improbably fine, delicate as some 
delicate awkward flower-bud. Hands, delicate, with a fineness 
of texture that might well cause Hedyle apprehension. Hedyle 
with claw-like, exquisite, electrically intellectualized fine fin- 
gers. Hedyle’s fingers were deft, swift in tearing movement, 
giving vision of some bird-claw, rapacious, again subtlelized 
almost to some impossible sensitivity. Pallas would have, 
did, dees have, such hands as Hedyle. The others, the hands 
of Irene, incongruously attached to that boyish unimpression- 
able stolidity were:small hands, tight infolded, utterly useless 
and unfitted to her mind’s brave projects. Exactly this 
man had seen, (flashing up at Hedylus a smile composed 
now, slightly humourous,) Irene. 

“She does pad somewhat.”’ Again Hedylus felt some curious 
crinkling of eyes, some curious peeling-off, as it were, of his 
stern fixity of thoughtful, grave expression. His whole face, 
he felt it, light with happiness. ‘She isn’t you can see, like 
others. I don’t know what she wants quite. She herself 
doesn’t know that either. Only, like me, she gets strange 
phobias. Fear obsessions. I don’t know that she'll do it.” 
The man again seemed utterly human. He wasn’t, (this was 
a great discovery,) at all god-like. ‘Do what exactly ?” 

‘0 she has various different reasons for it. She thinks sheer 
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drowning would accomplish, bring the consummation of it. 
I don’t know. I say yes, do by all means, only isn’t it, don’t 
you think a little unwise of Irene ? I mean so singularly to 
set her disapproval of the whole of outer loveliness, to set, as 
it were, her seal of negation on the whole of life, to thus assert 
the whole wine-cask is one turgid mass of dead lees, before 
she has (as is evident) not so much as set lip to the wine cup ? 
I myself wouldn’t give in to her only I understand it though for 
myself I would prefer some swift falling froma high place. Sudden 
violent shattering rather than the prolonged strangulation, 
the suffocation of sheer drowning. I tell her these things, 
Posidippus my other friend, attempted loving. She hates 
him for it. She says now she is just a boy. Which of course 
she plainly isn’t.’’ Hedylussaw tangled, the net close drawing, 
the utter Gordian knot that was Irene’s problem. ‘‘Sikeledes, 
dear fellow, is no lover for her. His poems (you know them ?) 
exquisite. But I feel they wear the stamp of some inviolate 
inhumanity. You see clearly ? I mean this. A person like 
Sikeledes must love some large apple-blossom of a woman. 
Some exuberant creature. At once melting and merging with 
her, he casts off, as in some spiritual process of elimination, 
his fine verses. To, if you will, some such unattainable and 
awkward spirit as Irene. But close contact with her would 
only thwart, baffle and depress him. Close contact with Irene 
would make him finally a sullen uninventive poet. As it is, 
as it might well be, some flower of obvious soft maturity would 
free him.’’” The head, forward bent as if some wise philosopher 
sat there, detached, wholly sympathising, wholly seeing, 
wholly and utterly comprehending. The white flame gone, 
the man was obviously and, O so beautifully, nothing, no one, 
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just as was fitting, one of the ambassadors that so often dropped 
(didn’t he know the whole gamut of them ?) from Asia back 
to Europe, from Europe back to Asia. Ever since he could 
remember anything, he recalled those crowded throne rooms 
where he, as a small boy, even, was drawn close into the circle, 
the inner ring where his mother, Hedyle sat in blue, with her 
imperishable loveliness, close to Douris. Hedylus saw, with 
a laugh, something that welled up, some fresh water from an 
Arcadian rivulet. Small berries and tiny, low-growing, star- 
shaped, deep rose and shell-lavender florets, resting on the stiff 
moss-like evergreen foliage. Pools where tiny fish glinted, 
splinters of smooth grey and shining agate. Small waters 
where one could adequately define one’s self, with which one 
might adequately measure one’s possibilities. ‘She says she 
thinks she is some wild sea-creature. Fishing. Pulling in 
nets. Always with the men about the islets. She fancies 
She is violently masculine. You saw her fingers.’’ Their eyes 
met, the tiny child-like, wax hands, so unfitting to the brave 
sea-faring mentality of the child. ‘She is so tiny. And her 
mind, violent, instructive, deep and plausible. She seems 
to me always a sort of Muse, rather than any goddess, or any 
god’s child. Clio. Some frantic and intense desire for know- 
ledge. Hedyle my mother is, like Pallas, swift in her exact 
_ and patent formula. Little Irene is Clio, one of the circle that 
enchant the sungod.’’ How could he ever so mistake this 
Stranger ? Hedylus saw the very crease and fleck of sun- 
burnt skin, a little wrinkled humanly at the eyes, the underlip, 
abit arrogantly and a little cruelly out-thrust, the hands 
- coarsened by weather, resting heavy, on his knee, the fingers 
_ slightly. blunted, heavy somewhat, the knees with the coarse 
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fibre of slightly dis-proportioned heavily weathered muscle, 
the eyes set back, veiled now to commonplaceness, the nose 
straight but a little darkly heavy. The man said, ‘““why don’t 
you try petting her a little ?”’ 

“It is of course the obvious solution. But I don’t know 
quite.”’” Hedylus humanly faced his interlocutor. He did 
know. He did quite know why the obvious was not the expe- 
dient. ‘‘Remember, of course, always her fox-fury (tiny threat- 
ened quarry), with Posidippus, who had, after all, fluency, 
gallantry, charm, technique to put it bluntly. Posidippus, 
always somewhat wary yet not at all narrow in his tastes, was 
if any, I should have thought, the person for her.’’ Still the 
eyes opposite. And in the rose of shaded alabaster, he felt 
an old premonition, an old familiar shivering, such as he had 
long associated with those familiar evenings with his mother, 
before dining, when she sat low, crouched, grey in an undefined 
and hideous blurr of frightening shadow, crouched forward 
somewhat on the lion-footed couch. ‘Evenings bring cold 
stark fear. I spend them with my mother.’’ This obviously 
wasnoeexcuse. “‘Yourmother?”’ ‘“Hedyle,’’ Hedylus pronounced 
it as always with an unconscious stiffening, a straightening of 
posture, offering it as always as the final explanation of all 
things, ‘demands much of me. Time, all I have of power.” 
He recalled that eternal slogan that had been, some years since, 
branded indelibly. She had so often told him that, lacking 
Douris, they had long since been outcasts, beggars in some 
dark slum of distant Alexandria. ‘My mind, such as it is.” 
Wings seemed beating back of him. In the rose of the shaded 
alabaster. Strength that was made assuredly, from the beginn- 
ing, for a child to rest on. A male child even. From the first 
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he had been denied it. Wings beating back of the head, bent 
forward, ironic with set smile, with set impassivity seemed to 
speak of something finer than of Athenian intellect. This 
he had from the first guessed lay there. Lay when power 
crept unconscious to a mind trained in fine subtleties of thought, 
in philosophic pondering. It would never come to an Athenian 
(for he was, after all, that) otherwise. 

Wings beating and fear such as Hyacinth apprehended when 
the god glanced at him. Too fine, too rare, it might, reasonably 
now that it was welded into one piece, now that his mind had 
cast aside the passionate speculation, the fine ache that told 
of over-thinking, break. Paeon having so obviously healed 
him, it was, he saw it, in this man’s power to break, to speak 
one slight word, to move hypnotically his arm upward, or to 
swerve by so much as some slight hands breadth, his head 
backward, to nod conceivably forward, and in a manner that 
had nothing to do with thought, that superceded mere. thinking 
as the blossom burst from the fine glazed calyx may exceed in 
beauty and in fire, that carefully fitted and fine finished 
leafage, so this, this that superseded thinking might entrap 
him. 

The servant entered, answering with no credible space, the 
soft oriental clap-clap that was his master’s signal, spread, 
inno appreciable time, with the slightest amount of movement, 
with apparently no sound at all, a low unfolding table. Set 


thereon things mechanically, while with no movement, with 


ho appreciable change of atmosphere, the stranger with that 
affectation of stressed syllables that was reminiscent of Hedyle’s 


_ Sophisticated utterance, stated simply, ‘‘you will,’ with the 
- least: possible upward inflection that implied that there was 
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(as there so obviously was not) choice left to him, power of 
refusal, “dine with me ?”’ 


‘‘If,’’ Hedylus said, as he held, child-like, the child metal of 
the cup, turning it round and round, gazing spell-bound into 
the glinting centre of the goblet, ‘‘Irene would let go somewhat.”’ 
“There are,’’ the man answered, ‘‘means, methods, wine for 
instance, the gods beatifier.”’ ‘Ah really, I have tried it.” 
But how enter further into Irene’s complicated psychology ? 
Hadn’t he for these weary months, from that first marked 
day when winter-rain had smitten the first premature exquisite 
almond branches, thought of nothing else ? Gazing, hypno- 
tized into the glinting rim of the cup that shone up at him like 
some new and unfamiliar planet-curve, he wanted poignantly, 
obstinately, to betray Irene. Tyranny such as she exerted 
was, after all is completely summed up, worse far than the 
fiery impulsive passionately over-bearing tyranny of his mother, 
Hedyle. Hedyle had it, when all is completely considered, 
in the open. Counting always for the always impossible 
difficulty, the never to be solved problem of a child, a single 
child born somehow secretly and, as in his case, unlawfully. 
‘‘That alters everything.’ Following his own thought, he found 
he must explain it. ‘My birthright. She started conscient- 
iously to do for me. She might, mightn’t she, have easily 
deserted me ? She has used this fitfully. But just lately it 
has seemed (finding her hectic and unpolished and unreason- 
able) that Douris bores her. She might, long ago, have left 
him for another.’ ‘Presumably. Butis not a woman of what 
obviously must be your mother’s temper,’’ (he used the word 
as one speaks of a steel blade), ‘‘open to this conclusion : having 
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tasted out of the lawful regime of the humdrum, all men must 
be alike dullards. The mind, flaming a little above the body 
proper, seeks other outlets.’’ This reasoning, Hedylus could 
frankly follow. Lifting his head with its scar, its black thick 
chaplet of dark hair, its chin, cleft as if some very archaistic 
chisel had been set there, with its straight yet slightly broadened, 
a little thickened nostrils, with above that not too perfect 
modelling, the drawn and exquisitely perfected burnt-black 
eyebrows, with, beneath those wing-curves that were a very 
swallow for untipped wing flight, eyes that were blue though 
black heavy pupil gave them a curious darkness, he was, he 
himself realized, apt pupil for some necromancer. ‘The mind 
seeks other outlets.”’ 

Necromancer. Magician. Delphian rocks held imprint of 
those fingers. He himself it was had trailed careless garment, 
one outgrown of him, of texture a little coarse for the fire that 
was his man flesh. Garment of laurel, rose, like shaded ala- 
baster. About the boy there was that curious inner light, like 
the light hyacinths seem curiously to give out when bred in 
certain strange earth strata. Hyacinths that glow as if some 
fire, transcendental, were set within, out-glowing like these 
very wicks (he recognised as part of seaman, of soldiers outfit) 
burning low in sweet oil. 

“Conceivably. Music, the dance, poetry even, any matter 
having to do with sculpture.’”’ Hedylus knew the stranger 
had no thought of these things. But should he let go now 
frm hold on things of intellect, he was charmed past sure 
recovery. For mightn’t this stranger, after all, be some cruel 
demon, about to take him up, so to speak sheltering, later to 
let him, like young Hylas, fall down, like some burnt-out meteor, 
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to some abyss of unconceivable blackness ? He saw swiftly, 
with intuition bred of constant intercourse with the tyrannous, 
exacting and super sophisticated Hedyle, what all this might 
mean. Give up Douris and his small hold in the Samian court 
circle, his slight yet sincerely won position, his possibilities 
of artistic recognition, of moving in a small poetic circle with 
two adequately matched friends, Posidippus, Sikeledes? Friend- 
ship even such as Sikeledes had offered him would do no 
good here. It was, it might be a pre-natal distrust of all men. 
He could tell no one of it. Ah, possibly Irene. 

‘These fruits this year are a little bitter seasoned.’’ The 
serving-men had, in that subtle manner, taken away dish and 
heavy goblet ; set on the spread cloth now, fine silver and thin 
flask that seemed, though beaten metal, almost to show light 
through. ~Hedylus lifted a heavy fruit of grape. The white 
berries seemed overweighted in that light, like heavy crystal 
drops elongated a little at the tip, about to drop down by very 
surfeit. ‘Conditions of sun and wind. But we always have 
them.’’ In his own voice Hedylus recognised a weary overtone. 
Such passion, again in that sudden intuition, he realized, to be 
sustained, would require some god-like substance, some Hercu- 
lean power, something dark and wholly substantiated like dark 
earth crust of upward towering mountain. ‘‘We are expert 
in gardening. What time can be spared her from her blue 
flower terrace, my mother herself spends in the vineyards. 
We have a small in-sheltered space where exact Homeric con- 
ditions always reign. Berries like these, we have growing 
beside the green-grape and between them both, the separating 
delicate tendril of the spice-green flower.’’ Head forward bent. 
those eyes that were, he recognised, stormy themselves with 
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hopelessness. But adequate; an autocrat. Hedylus feared 
too much to yield, too terrible he feared lest by some mischance 
this man (god to him) should feel him unperceptive. ‘But 
Irene. She is some tiny Aphrodite, rose-petal of some sweet 
low-growing, pink wax-floret as I have written. In my songs, 
I dare utterly to reveal her. Sikeledes, more adequate, has 
not, I am sure of this, the right image. To him, she is.some 
strange wayward creature. She is not really. She is smail, 
domestic, curiously deliberate and childlike. I can’t rescue 
her.”’ 

“But she —why not let her do the rescue ?’’ Hedvlus had 
not, so far, thought this. Now in a moment as he broke the 
last of the crystal berries, he realised the inner reading of his 
champion. ‘‘You mean, oneself ? Throw, so to speak, one’s 
weakness at her ?’’ ‘‘Hadn’t you thought of it?’ ‘It never 
entered into my calculation.’ ‘I see. Really to help her, 
I must let her help me.”’ 


But that was not the point, that was not the point really. 
What really mattered was just this. Small wax floret, tiny 
and exquisite undergrowth of dwarf arbutus, of virgin, cold 
and childlike wood-anemone (not the great rose and purple 
and frayed lavender and ivory flower cups, but the tiny white 
delicate frost wood-flower) frost anemone, tiny wax-floret of 
evergreen leafage, pink arbutus, that was all Irene. But over 
it, he perceived as a flung garment, the whole of the laurel that 
must crown Parnassus. Giant bush, beneath which he would 
find adequate shelter, beneath which he would be fittingly 
obliterated. Rose and purple heads of great flower that grow 
Close on heavy bud-like calvx to the wood fibre of the great 
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bush. Laurel bush and tree which would dwarf to insignifi- 
cance one such small Irene. | 
Hedylus saw this, his head no longer aching with the old 
familiar mental striving, but with a darker turmoil ; a crack 
indeed had been healed, a fissure from which in old days blue, 
smoke-like flame pulsed upward. To Irene, his poems in the 
cliff side. But what poems, should he adequately strive, might 
be to this deity forthcoming ? His mother had perhaps been 
right. ‘O child, if you hadn’t broken your head, you'd be 
another Sophocles.’’ Had Sophocles, Euripides, the whole 
gamut of them, seen what he had? Sitting unimpassioned 
apparently, with fine metal, an unfamiliar planet-rim turning, 
turning in hands that mechanically turned and turned, giving 
full space of conscious attention to the thing opposite, the man 
with wine cup resting on the table, with fingers quiet. Fingers ; 
fingers. Hedylus felt, in that inconsiderable moment, the vast 
difference in them. And it was (wasn’t it ?) just that difference 
that made the task more painful ? Let go; spark of electric 
fire would answer spark of fire. But how intense, he had no 
way of gauging. Only he felt with an intuition bred by long 
slavery to Hedyle’s over sophisticated intellect, that there 
would be, must be final severance. Once having merged with 
this, what spiritual death would attend such parting? “I'd 
come with you,’’ he spoke, listening astonished to a colourless 
utterance, “to India. Beas you suggest your secretary. Draw 
your maps, outline your discoveries, collect and arrange your 
flowers, help hunt your animals.” He felt the other knew 
what fire had drained animation from his speech. He must, 
could not help realizing. ‘I’d love to come.’’ Hedylus felt, 
the old quaver, almost as if some long stifled nervous child- 
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wail must break forth. Shame him, disprove his brave 
mentality. | 

He felt, standing by the purple curtain, now making his 
adieus, some terrible and stark reminder. In the folds of just 
such purple he had played at Circe, at Crete, at the tip of Sparta 
that was one enormous emerald, too heavy for Hedyle’s forearm. 
Two great uneven green stones. There, (his hand raised ready 
for the parting of the heavy curtain), he remembered in the 
folds of just such purple his years had been spent, watching, 
guarding, sheltering Hedyle. ‘‘I’d ask you to the villa. Ours. 
To see Hedyle.’’ The man too was standing, a little too easily, 
his hand resting on his great chair, his mouth drawn in a whim- 
sical ironic smile, and he answered, blithely, swiftly with such 
a flash of decorous politeness, over done by just that slight 
draw-back of the smile that showed cruel now, like a knife, 
scimitar, trained in passage of Eastern sword play, “Hedyle ?”’ 
Hedylus re-echoed, ‘‘Hedyle.’’ Then turning, he stumbled 
down the white shallow stairs into the familiar garden, not 
looking back, (realising the enormous square of light that showed 
the curtains parted, wide held by some invisible attendant,) 
till he had passed the light and frail and tenuous, turned facing 
the bright doorway. Helios in such manner might appear 
to young Ion, motherless, fatherless, facing in the black shade 
of Delphian myrtle-thicket the twin hill-crests from which 
sudden the sun would blind him. Only here, inappositely, 
the sun having blinded, there fell across his straining vision 
just the utter sheer annihilating blackness that was simply the 
down folding heavy purple curtain. 
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FROM WORK IN PROGRESS 


Guess I'll try for a salesman’s job. I can do that. Sold 
garden seeds all right. Winfield had also worked in a jewelry 
store during Christmas vacation one year. That would be a 
good business. Wholesale jewelry or perhaps in a New-York 
shop. Wholesale sounded better than retail though. He 
looked through the papers, called at a few large wholesale 
jewelers, but a week went by before he found work. Then 
he saw an advertisement : Salesmen wanted in old established 
novelty jewelry firm. Commission and salary. Only expe- 
rienced salesmen in this line need apply. 

He went immediately to this firm, located on John street. 
It was ten o’clock in the morning. He went into the offices, 
talked with the manager a few minutes, told him about the 
retail jewelry experience he had had. Said he had worked 
a year at it. He was twenty three years old ; he said. Had 
also worked four summers selling garden seeds for the biggest 
producers in the world. He knew the road and could sell. 
It was scary telling them all that stuff, they might find him 
out, but he had to do it, that was the only way to get the job 
after all. 
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The firm of Finkel and Blum had Leen importing and selling 
Swiss wrist watches for about six years and had built up a 
good business during the war, when the demand for wrist 
watches for: men had: been big and when the fad for wrist 
watches for women had been at its height, and now they were 
going to sell imitation pearl necklaces. These things were now 
in vogue. They would also handle their regular line of watches. 
Finkel had charge of the pearl department and was running 
it as a separate branch of the firm. Only his name would let 
the customers know that the watch company had anything 
to do with the pearl company. The firm could buy these strings 
of pearls for a small amount in France, import them and sell 
them at five to ten times their cost. If the fad for pearls lasted 
long enough the business would be a good one. 

Finkel told Winfield that they had a factory in praise 
making these imitations for them, the same factory that sup- 
plied the famous Thelma Pearl company with their product. 

— Now you know what they get for their pearls. From fifty to 
three hundred dollars a string. We can sell them for ten dol- 
lars to one hundred, depending on their beauty and degree of 
perfection. There is no reason why we shouldn’t do a wonder- 
ful business. 

It sounded good to Winfield. He knew those other pearls, 
they did cost a lot, he had wanted to buy a string for Georgina 
Moore, but they had cost too much. If they had cost only 
ten dollars though, why anybody would buy them, it sounded 
good, the proposition. Winfield thought it would be a fine 
job, he was enthusiastic from the start. 

Finkel explained that the firm was just opening up this new 
line. They would have to get samples ready, doa little advertis- 
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ing. Not much though, it would make the product too 
expensive, you know. 

— It’s a good thing for us, your being a Christian too, 
especially out in the middle west. That*s where we'll send you. 
In a month we ought to be ready. I'll let you know when we 
need you. 

Winfield was planning on going to work immediately. He 
was low in money, couldn’t possibly wait a month. 

— Can’t you start in sooner than that? I’m not working 
now. Would like to be doing something. There’s no good 
being idle. Besides, I am a little low on money just now. 

— Certainly, you can help fix out the sample lines for the 
men and sort the stock here in the office. It'll be a help too. 
Get you used to the stock. You’ll learn the various grades, 
BB, AB, and so forth. How much do you want a week while 
you're here in the office ? We're not selling anything yet 
you know. You'll make more on the road of course, ten per- 
cent. Ought to make a lot. How muchwill you take working 
here ? | 

Winfield didn’t dare ask too much, but he had to work, had 
to earn money. If he didn’t work there was only one thing to 
do and that was go home and do what his parents really 
wanted him to do, go to the university of Michigan, and stay 
around home. They wouldn’t pay his way to Columbia. They 
wanted him nearer home. 

— Well for a few weeks, until I go on the road, I'll do it 
for thirty-five a week. 

Finkel’s expression lighted up a little, and Winfield knew 
he should have asked for seventy at least. : 

The little pearl merchant was quick to come back: Yes, that’s 
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only while you’re in the office of course. Of course when 
you're on the road you'll make real money. But we’re just 
starting. All the money is going out now. Thirty-five. 
That’s all right. We can give you that much all right. 

Finkel was happy. This young fellow was pretty green ; 
he thought. But he’s a live wire. Talks well too. Make a 
good salesman. Glad he’s a Christian, may have him write 
some letters for us. Always sounds good to have a Christian 
sign the letters. Finkel was a jew who would have liked to 
be Christian. Nevertheless, a real Jew. 

Winfield went to work at ten o’clock in the morning, sorted 
out samples of the pearls, packed them in cases, beautiful 
plush velvet cases, worth twice as much as. the pearls themselves. 
He placed price tags on each string, and also little bronze 
medallions, to give that highclass air desired. Bronze tags 
with the words : Sunbeam Pearls, in big letters. Under them ; 
bring pleasure, in smaller type. In still smaller type the words : 
guaranteed indestructable. The little bronze tags did give 
the product an air, no doubt of that. And the pearls themselves 
were beautiful, a little irregular, though. 

He learned they were mostly seconds, that was why they 
were cheaper then the others. But Finkel explained that 
that was a very good thing, really. Now as you know, he said, 
if a real genuine oriental pearl was perfect, it would be worth 
a tremendous sum of money. Real pearls are all more or less 
irregular in contour. 

Finkel was talking big now, he had rehearsed this 
talk. 

— We make these pearls in this way to give the illusion 
of the genuine article. If they were all] perfect, people would 
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know they were imitations. Do you see ? That’s what you've 
got to tell the customers. It’s rational too. 

Winfield began to think they were not seconds after all. 
May be they were made that way. The argument was good. 
And the fact that they were made by the same firm that made 
the famous Thelma pearls, that fact, well, it made Winfield 
want to sell them. He could sell them to a blind lobster, even. 
Its the best job I ever had. He enjoyed working in the office 
and he learned the business in a very short time. Finkel’s 
enthusiasm made Winfield enthusiastic, he was anxious to get 
out on the road. Besides, thirty-five dollars a week was too 
little in New-York. He felt that he had cheapened himself 
in asking so little, and so he had, in Finkel’s mind at least. 

One day Finkel took him to Brooklyn to call on a few custom- 
ers and sell some of the pearls. Wanted to see how they 
would be received. Finkel did all the talking. Winfield 
listened. He heard the sales talk and remembered every 
word : Easier than learning Kipling’s poetry, which he could 
reel off by the hour. He remembered every word Finkel and 
the customer exchanged, storing the talk in his mind, ready to 
spring it on his first customer. | 

Finkel cautiously told the jeweler : these pearls of ours, 
now, we make them for the Thelma firm too. That is, our 
French factory produces the pearls for Thelma also. Show me 
a string of them. Have you got some in stock ? 

The jeweler suspected trickery, but brought out a string 
of Thelma pearls. Finkel looked at it carefully then took a 
string from his sample case. 

— There’s the same product, identical same thing. The 
bronze pearl, we call it, grade AA. indestructible, warranted. 
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The pearl is a fine one. How much did you pay for it ? 

The jeweler said he didn’t know. 

— Well, it cost you twenty-six dollars. Didn’t it ? Here 
is the same thing for twelve. What do you think about that ? 

The merchant saw he had been beaten by the Thelma firm. 
I won’t buy anything more of that damned Grossman. Bring 
out your line Finkel. [ll take some of your stuff. 

Finkel sold several hundred dollars worth of pearls to the 
man. Winfield was anxious to get out and begin selling. It 
was a fine business, all right. Ten percent commission on all 
sales too. And he was learning the lingo. Something like 
the seed business. Lots of superlatives. Our stuff is the 
world’s best, and the cheapest prices too. Most beautiful 
pearls on the market at rock bottom prices. He could sell 
those pearls. 

At the end of three weeks the sample cases were ready for 
six salesmen. Finkel had decided to send that number of 
men out on the road. Winfield now knew the various qualities 
of pearl strings, he knew a lot of the lingo, and was ready to 
start work selling. Finkel gave him a list of New York stores 
to call on and show the line to, this would be good training 
before going into the hinterland. He worked a week in New 
York City, called on various merchants, had a reasonable 
success selling the goods. He made in all, for the week, about 
one hundred dollars in commissions, these commissions to be 
paid him when the goods were delivered and paid for. He 
had a drawing account of one hundred dollars a week for expens- 
es and found it quite easy to use the whole amount. Being 
a salesman, it was necessary to buy a certain amount of bootleg 
booze and to take a girl out once in a while at least. One 
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hundred dollars a week was not too much, counting every- 
thing. 

While he worked in New York he used the sales talks Finkel 
had taught him and played especially on the one about the 
Thelma pearls being made by his own firm’s factory in France. 
It was a good argument and made many sales. A jeweler 
could tell a customer that these pearls were exactly the same 
as the famous, much advertised, Thelma brand, at half the price, 
and the customer, if he ever read the Saturday Evening Post 
or other national periodicals, would see immediately the dis- 
tinction in having such really elegant pearls. Winfield liked 
the business but was anxious to get out of New York. The 
city was hostile to him, he would feel more at home in smaller 
provincial cities, where the people were more like his own 
Michigan people. 

One day the great Grossman, owner of the Thelma company, 
walked into the offices of Finkel and Blum, asked for Finkel, 
walked into his private office for a consultation. A buzz 
started around the office. Everybody there knew Grossman. 
Grossman had made Thelma pearls as well knownas Wriggley’s 
chewing gum, he was a blustering big fellow, neatly dressed, 
but decorated with as many diamonds as a French general 
with war medals. . 

What was this fellow doing up in the office of Finkel and 
Blum ? 

‘Winfield was there at the moment, just getting ready to 
start out calling on the New York trade. He decided to wait 
and see what was up. Grossman wouldn't be up there for 
nothing and Winfield felt that he might be partly at fault. 
All that stuff he had said about Thelma pearls, high prices, 
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inferior goods taken from the same barrel as their own, and so 
on. Perhaps he had said too much. He waited. 

In a few minutes Finkel came out of the office, closed the 
door and walked to Winfield. 

— Say Payne, come in the stock room a minute. That's 
Grossman. 

— I knew it was. I heard one of the stock boys say it. 
What’s he want ? 

— Well, of course, we said too much about our pearls being 
made by the people that make his. Now do me a favour, 
Payne. Don’t think about it. It’s business. I told him 
that one of our men must have told that story. It would hurt 
the firm if he knew I’d said anything. Besides I only told 
that one merchant, didn’t I? Have you been telling that ? 

— Sure, I told them all, You did too. Isn’t it true? I 
didn’t know. 

— Well, of course it’s true, but you’ve got to be careful. 
Business ethics. Now listen here Payne, you tell him you 
did it. Will you? It won’t hurt you. You’ve got a good 
job. He can’t do anything that way. But he might raise 
hell about the firm you know. It'll be all right. | 

Winfield thought it over quickly and said : Sure, I’d just 
as soon take the blame. He was a little afraid though. Gross- 
man might get at him personally. The law, and all that. 

Finkel and Winfield walked into the office. 

— Oh, so this is the young fellow ? Do you know what 
you’ve done ? That isn’t business ? There are rules to be 
followed. The ethics of business. 

Business ethics, thought Winfield. 

— Now I know Mr. Finkel is a straight forward honest man, 
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with good instincts for right, but it’s you young fellows. Say 
what is you’re name ? 

— Payne. 

— Payne, hey ? Well Mr. Payne, you’re a young man. 
I'll tell you this much. You’ve got to learn what business 
means in all its phases. That backbiting don’t go. 

— I’m sorry Mr. Grossman. I didn’t think what I was doing. 
I only told a couple people that anyhow. I’m‘sorry about it. 

— That doesn’t do any good. You'll never make any 
success my young man, that way. I could raise a lot of trouble. 
Do you know that was slander? Deliberate, malicious sland- 
er ? I hope there won’t be any more of that sort of thing. 
That’s why I came here. I told Mr.Finkel about it and he 
agrees with me. And Mr. Finkel, I can tell you now, that 
young men like that will never do you any good. You say 
his name is Payne ? Well he isn’t the kind of man to build 
up a real business. As for that, go a head. You can’t even 
take a bite out of our business. Thelma pearls will be a staple 
article when your Sunbeams are forgotten. You flybynight 
fellows never last. I warn you. 

Finkel puckered his lips into a slight smile. Well perhaps 
but I’m sure Payne will be careful. I'll tell our other men to 
be careful also. Wherever they got that idea. I’m sorry, 
Mr. Grossman. 

When Grossman had gone Finkel was very angry : Flyby- 
night. We'll show him. Why the firm of Finkel and Blum 
is known all over America. We were the biggest producers 
of wrist watches in the country. Flybynight ? That’s a direct 
insult. I’m glad you used that argument, Payne. Only be 
careful, he might cause trouble, that fellow. Thinks he’s a 
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big man, I guess. We’ve got everything on his, Payne. 
Prices, quality, everything. All you fellows need is the pep 
and push. We'll show him. It all lies in our selling depart- 
ment now. You've got the goods, go to it. 

Winfield was a little uneasy. One of his best selling talks 
was spoiled, the talk he had been using to clinch every sale. 
He would have to think out something else, or possibly make 
a variation on the old story. That was what he finally did, 
varied the story a little, merely suggesting that this was so, 
showing the merchant, pearl for pearl, that the two brands 
were alike, not directly telling him this. The argument was 
almost as good as the old one, after all. 

A few days later, Finkel told Winfield he was ready to send 
him out. Be down at the office to morrow at ten o’clock, have 
your personal baggage with you. I’m going to send you into 
New England first. Try you out there. It’s a hard place, 
lots of competition, but it’ll be good for you. [I'll give you 
final instructions in the morning, and I want Mr. Blum to give 
you a little talk too. He knows the game, been on the road 
himself. Knows all the ins and outs. 

Next morning Winfield was there, dressed in a tweed suit ; 
Just the thing for the road, looked like a salesman. Trains 
won’t make it dusty, either. 

—. Well Payne, are you ready ? You're going out now to 
sellthe Sunbeams. [hope you have great success. Every penny 
made for the firm means money in your pocket. With pearls 
selling like they are, why, there isn’t anything in it but money 
now, I tell you. Mr. Blum wants a few words with you before 
you go. He’s an old salesman himself. Beenin the game fora 
long time. He can give you some good pointers. Hey, Blum. 
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Blum came out of his office. This was the first time he had 
spoken to Winfield. He attended the watch end of the business 
and had very little interest in Finkel’s end. A short man, 
like Finkel, might have been related. Hook nose fellow, but 
sharp eyes. 

His eyes made Winfield a little uneasy : What would he have 
tosay? Probably thinks I’m no good, the way he looks at me. 

Finkel told them to go into his office. 

— Sit down Payne, You’re a young man. I always like 
to speak to the men before they start out. 

He was serious, rather quiet talking, not blustering, like 
Finkel. It made Winfield a little nervous... He wasn’t used to 
it. And then, what the devil? This young man stuff again. 
Everybody telling him; Hello young man. You’re a young 
man. It wasn’t pleasant, not at all. Winfield sat silent, 
waiting. There was nothing to say. 

— Now Payne, you've got as good a pearl as there is on 
the market. Indestructible, waterproof, sweatproof, and the 
price is low. You know that, the price is low. It’s lower 
than any others, isn’t it ? 

— Yes. 

— Well Finkel said it was. Now if you were selling watches 
it would be different. But you’re selling these pearls. I told 
Finkel we shouldn’t monkey with pearls. But that’s neither 
here nor there. We've got them, and got to sell. Got a lot 
of money tied up in them already. Now the thing for you to 
do is sell them. That’s what we want. Meet your customer 
man to man. Tell him all the points about these pearls, he’l] 
know you. And mention my name to them, Blum. They all 
know Blum. Watches. My father was in the business too. 
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He lost out. Don’t tell them that, say the firm is under the 
firm of Finkel and Blum. Put my name first, they know me 
better than Finkel. This is his game though. Well, Payne, 
go out and sell the stuff, that’s all we want. [ll let Finkel 
talk to you, he’s been doing the pearl stuff. I take care of the 
watch end. Good luck, Payne, sell the stuff, that’s all we 
want. 

He opened the door and called to Finkel. Finkel came in 
beaming from ear to ear, took the seat Blum had vacated. 
Winfield thought this was all rather the bunk, like the seed 
people had done, this final sendoff advice. Didn’t mean much. 
He knew what to do already, and besides, what had Blum 
said ? Just sat there mumbling that was all. 

— Well Winfield. Finkel had decided this was the moment 
to be personal, his men should all be brothers, even if they 
didn’t drink a Bruderschaf together, as the Germans did. I 
guess Blum gave you a good talk. He’s a fine man, Blum. 
Knows the business, was a salesman himself. I hope he told 
you all about it. He’s got money, helped me out. My wife’s 
his sister. Did I tell you that ? Well it doesn’t matter. I 
let him talk to you. You know the line as well as a man could. 
We want results. Of course, as you know, it’s money in your 
pocket. The more you sell the more you make. You’re a good 
man. You saw me calling on those people in Brooklyn. Well 
that’s the way. Sell the goods. Remember for every penny 
they give, they get a nickel back. If you can put that in their 
heads, you’ve made a fortune, I tell you. Sunbeam pearls 
will be known wherever the sun shines. That’s a damned 
good slogan. I hadn’t thought of it. Sunbeam pearls, known 
wherever the sun shines. I’m going to put it in the jeweler’s 
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weekly. Have to tell Blum about that. Sunbeam pearls, 
sunshine. Very good. 

— You’re a younger man than I am, but I know you are 
going to go out and get’em. I told Blum when I hired you. 
But it means work. I almost forgot. You’ve got to work. 
That’s what we demand. I remember when Blum told me 
that same thing. I was starting. It’s true though. If you 
think of that you'll succeed. Nothing like success for succeed- 
ing. It’s an old quotation from somewhere, but it’s true, 
I tell you. Now I won't talk to you any more. Service to 
the trade, that should be our motto. And say Payne, Winfield, 
I meant to ask you. You'll get ahead better than some of the 
others. You’re a steady sort. Drinking never made a sales- 
man. Women either. Some of the men don’t return what 
they get from us. Work is the thing, from Monday until 
Saturday. Most fellows don’t work Saturdays, it’s too busy, 
but I always said; Try it. If the stores are too busy, all right. 
But that might be the very day you got that big order. I 
didn’t do it myself, but it’s the best way. That’s right, Win- 
field. We expect great things from you. 

It was the same old bunk. Just mixed him up, that was all. 
Winfield was all muddled, he hadn’t learned a thing from all 
that talk, and here it was noontime. He'd have to be going, 
get a train for Bridgeport, his first stop. 

— Don’t worry Finkel. I’m in the game now. Out to 
make good, don’t worry. [I'll sell the stuff. Why if I don’t 
sell it I don’t make anything. Sure, you needn’t worry, | 
know the stuff, Finkel. 

— That’s right, Winfield, go to it. Write in every day or 
two and let us know how things are going. Send your orders 
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in regularly too. We want to see that things are going best. 
May cut down the line to a few best sellers. It’s the best way. 
Good bye. Good luck. 

Winfield worked in the New England territory for about 
two months. It was true, there was plenty of competition. 
Providence, Rhode Island, is the jewelry center of America 
and also the center of this New England territory. He met 
jewelry salesmen in every town and more than once found a 
rival pearl salesman ahead of him, in some stores. At a time 
like this there was nothing to do but quietly leave the shop 
and go to the next one. He only called on the dealers who 
had a good rating in the jeweler’s rating book, the Bradstreet 
of this business. They were the only ones Finkel dared trust, 
those that were rated, quick pay. On this account he ‘could 
call upon only two or three stores in a town, and then must 
move to the next place. Business was not good in New England. 
It would be better to get out in the middle west, business woud 
surely be better there. 

In this New England territory his commissions amounted 
to very little more than the amount of his drawing account. 
He needed the whole hundred for expenses. Trains, hotels, 
liquor, dances, etc. He stopped at only the best hotels. 
This gave him the air of a highclass salesman, which he needed 
to sell highclass goods to highclass customers. 

-In the seed business he had been lower down in the social 
scale of travelling men, now he was nearer the top. At the 
bottom of the scale were the specialty salesmen, with cocked 
derby hats, horseshoe tie pins, who sold, say, five dollar adding 
Machines to country merchants, or some other similar product. 
Then came the tobacco salesman, with their little Ford trucks 
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to carry the stuff directly to the dealer. His seed job had 
been better than this. Then the men who sold roofing mater- 
lals, paints, etc. At the top of the scale were the bond sales- 
men and the fine jewelry men from recognized important 
wholesale jewelry firms. He wanted to be one of these though 
he knew he belonged in the strata below. Among salesmen 
the line is as sharp as among waiters, the Delmonico waiter 
compared with a hash server in a dockside restaurant, where 
you eat at a board table. 

He couldn’t work Saturdays, found the stores were always 
too busy, and besides, no other salesmen did this. Why should 
he ? He even found it a little hard to work Mondays, the buyer 
would generally be late to work on Monday, or not in a mood 
to buy. But he tried to put in a little time on this day, enough 
time to ease his conscience. 

Now Winfield thought he must write and tell his parents 
hfe was on the road and not in college. Hated to do it. 
The lectures he had heard, the few, had not been especially 
interesting and he was sorry he ever started going to 
them. 

He wrote home. 

A few days later father wrote him and said he was glad 
Winfield had gone to work again. He might as well waste 
a whole year as two thirds of a year. They wished he would 
settle down to something. Even work in a factory was better 
than this constant changing of schools and jobs. Next year 
your mother wants you to go to school at Michigan. They 
considered at home that he had completely wasted a year, 
in being so self willed. It had been a bad thing to let him have 
so much leeway. Ever since you went away from highschool 
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you have been different. Mother is worried about it. You 
should think of her feelings. 

The letter made Winfield feel bad. They could have cut 
him off without money and forced him to go home, but had 
always given in and sent him what he asked for. Now they 
wanted him to go to Michigan. 

Never go to that damned place; he thought. After being 
in the east, none of this fresh water stuff. Sooner die than 
go to Michigan. Besides, what about the drinking episode at 
Ward Howe’s fraternity house. They’ve got my name on the 
college books already. Probably kick me out in no time, if 
I ever went there. No, any place but Michigan. [I'll stay 
in the jewelry business. When I get in the middle west making 
money it'll be fine. Maybe start something myself. I could 
run a pearl firm myself, or rings. Novelty men’s rings, with 
big stones, semi-precious stones in them. Get in business 
for myself and make a cleaning. 

When I’m thirtyfive I ought to have a half million, if I really 
work. If a man worked like I could, he could have that much 
easy. Just set your mind on it and say : I’m going out and 
get it. The people always waiting to be fooled, want to spend 
their money, just have to get the right article and you can sell 
it to anybody. What good do colleges ever do anybody ? 
Those fellows in Washington will never be anything but clerks. 
I’m doing a damned sight better than they ever will, right now. 
A hundred a week isn't so little. How many people make that ? 
And I can make more than that. Just wait until I get into the 
middle west. 

Winfield wanted to tell soineboaly all about it and couldn’t 
very well write to his father or mother, they would just smile. 
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Young kid with such big ideas. He’d have to live a while first. 

He thought of Christabel Thompson. He hadn’t written 
to her for two months and she didn’t know what he was doing. 
He wrote to her. 

She answered with a warm, friendly letter, which made him 
love her as he had before. He answered, writing a love letter, 
telling her how he longed for her out here in a strange hotel, 
nights, with nobody to talk to. He had been loving her ever 
since that night they walked in the moonlight, only he hadn’t 
dared to tell. She answered his letter, ending her’s with the 
words with love. Oh, what a difference that made. Heknewshe 
lovedhim. No girl would write that ifit wasn’t true. They were 
all afraid to give themselves away like that if it wasn’t true. 

He wanted to see her. 

In May, Finkel and Blum called Winfield back to New York. 
His sample line was renewed, clean boxes for the Sunbeam 
Pearls, and a few new grades of pearl strings were added to the 
line. Fancy gold and platinum clasps to fasten the strings 
together around the neck. His samples had that distinguished, 
highclass look. Much better now than when he started into 
New England. They sent him to the middle west. He was 
to call in all the cities over thirty thousand population in five 
states. Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Kentucky and Illinois. He 
listened to another final service talk by Finkel. Practically 
the same thing he had heard before. Then he left New York. 

Business was better here but he worked less and made very 
little above the hundred dollars of his drawing account. In 
Cincinnati he was sick for four days, all the money going out 
and no business. Once in a while he sold a large order and then 
didn’t work for a day. 
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If I made fifty dollars yesterday, why should I work today ? 
And he also felt that a bottle of booze would not be too much 
of a luxury after a good day’s work. The expenses stayed 
about equal to the income. And once in a while he went to: 
dances, picked up girls, bought them drinks. Once he gave 
a cheap pearl string from his sample line to a girl for favors. 
from her. 

In Evansville, Indiana, he met a young Jewish salesman of 
women’s underclothing, a young go-getter, working for a Chi- 
cago ladies outfitting firm. He called his line Jewish hardware, 
so many of his co-religionists were in the business. 

Winfield and this fellow went to a dance near Evansville 
in a public park, a miniature Coney Island, and they picked 
up two girls, took them back to the city and walked the streets 
with them, kissing now and then and passing dirty stories back 
and forth. They told the girls about their work and the cities 
they had been in. The Jewish boy promised his girl a silk 
chemise for her favors. He told the girl to go next day to a 
big department store in the city and ask for Mr. Hastings, the 
store manager. 

Tell him that Mr. Gerson, of Simons Company Incorporated, 
sent you there to get a package he left. A silk chemise. 
Mr. Hastings will give it to you. I told hima girl would bein... 

Winfield didn’t know whether the girl was foolish enough 
to go, but he did think it a dirty trick on Gerson’s part. What 
would the girl feel like in that store ? Gerson didn’t even sell 
them anything and besides, his firm wasn’t Simons Company 
Incorporated. There wasn’t any such firm. Winfield and 
his girl said good night to the other couple and walked toward 
the outskirts of the city. The girl expected something to hap- 
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pen, but Winfield didn’t want anything. He just wanted a 
kiss or two, that was all he wanted. They stopped in a dark 
place under some thick leafy trees. He kissed her a few times 
on the lips. She seemed dirty to him. He didn’t even enjoy 
kissing her. — 

_— I guess I got to be getting home. I got to go to Louisville, 
tomorrow morning early. My hotel isa long way from here too. 

— [’m tired myself. 

She knew he didn’t want her. 

— I got to be home. My mother will wonder where I am. 
She makes us girls get in pretty early and it’s late now. I'll 
get a calling down I guess. 

Next day in Louisville he got two letters from Christabel. 
She was going home for the summer vacation. Would he be 
able to come and visit them ? They would be in Marine City 
all summer. Swimming, boating, and a good time. He could 
stay with a boy friend who lived there, Raymond Brown. She 
knew he had an extra bed and would be glad to put Winfield 
up for a few days. And she was so anxious to see Winfield. 
The letters were signed : With love, again. 

He was going to Indianapolis next week. Might run up to 
Marine City from there. He wrote that she might expect him 
within two weeks, or three at the latest. 

He decided he must see her and kiss her. Make love to her. 
Now he could doit. She had just as much as said she loved him. 
He was sorry he had kissed that girl in Evansville the day before. 
She wasn’t worth it. That would make Christabel pretty 
sore ; he thought. 
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FROM WORK IN PROGRESS 


Now, concerning the genesis of Harold or Humphrey Chimp- 
den’s occupational agnomen and discarding once for all those 
theories from older sources which would link him back with 
such pivotal ancestors as the Glues, the Gravys the Northeasts, 
the Ankers and the Earwickers of Sidlesham in the hundred of 
manhood or proclaim him offsprout of vikings who had founded 
wapentake and seddled hem in Herrick or Eric, the best authenti- 
cated version has it that it was this way. Weare told how in the 
beginning it came to pass that like cabbaging Cincinnatus the 
grand old gardener was saving daylight one sultry sabbath 
afternoon in prefall paradise peace by following his plough for 
rootles in the rere garden of ye olde marine hotel when royalty 
was announced by runner to have been pleased to have halted 
itself on the highroad along which a leisureloving dogfox had 
cast followed, also at walking pace, by a lady pack of cocker 
spaniels. Forgetful of all save his vassal’s plain fealty to the 
ethnarch Humphrey or Harold stayed not to yoke or saddle 
but stumbled out hotface as he was (his sweatful bandanna 
loose from his pocketcoat) hasting to the forecourts of his public 
in topee, surcingle, plus fours and bulldog boots ruddled with 
red marl, jingling his turnpike keys and bearing aloft amid the 
fixed pikes of the hunting party a high perch atop of which a 
flowerpot was fixed earthside up with care. On his majesty, 
who was, or often feigned to be, noticeably longsighted from 
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green youth and had been meaning to inquire what, in effect, 
had caused yon causeway to be thus potholed, asking substitu- 
tionally to be put wise as to whether paternoster and silver 
doctors were not now more fancied bait for lobstertrapping 
honest blunt Haromphreyld answered in no uncertain tones 
very similarly with a fearless forehead : Naw, yer maggers, aw 
war jist a cotchin on thon bluggy earwuggers. Our sailor 
king, who was draining a gugglet of obvious water, upon this, 
ceasing to swallow, smiled most heartily beneath his walrus 
moustaches and indulging that none too genial humour which 
William the Conk on the spindle side had inherited with the 
hereditary whitelock and some shortfingeredness from _ his 
greataunt Sophy, turned towards two of his retinne of gallow- 
glasses, Michael, etheling lord of Leix in Offaly and the jubilee 
mayor of Drogheda, Elcock, (the two scatterguns being Michael 
M. Manning, protosyndic of Waterford and an Italian excellency 
named Ginbilei according to a later version cited by the learned 
scholarch Canavan of Canmakenoise) and remarked dilsydul- 
sily : Holybones, how our red brother of Pouringrainia would 
audibly fume did he know that we have for trusty bailiwick 
a turnpiker who is by turns a pikebailer no seldomer than an 
earwigger ! Comes the question are these the facts as recorded 
in both or either of the collateral andrewpomurphyc narratives. 
We shall perhaps not so soon see. The great fact emerges 
that after that historic date all holographs so far exhumed 
initialled by Haromphrey bear the sigla H.C.E. and while he 
was only and long and always good dook Umphrey for the 
hungerlean spalpeens of Lucalizod and Chimbers to his cronies 
it was equally certainly a pleasant turn of the populace which 
gave him as sense of those normative letters the nickname Here 
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Comes Everybody. An imposing everybody he always indeed 
looked, constantly the same as and equal to himself and magnifi- 
cently well worthy of any and all such universalisation, every 
time he continually surveyed from good start to happy finish the 
truly catholic assemblage gathered together from their assbawl- 
veldts and oxgangs unanimously to clapplaud Mr. W. W. Semper- 
kelly’s immergreen tourers in the problem passion play of the 
millentury A Royal Divorce with ambitions interval band selec- 
tions from The Bo’ Girland The Lily on all gala command nights 
from his viceregal booth were, a veritable Napoleon the Nth, this 
folksforefather all of the time sat having the entirety of his house 
about him, with the invariable broadstretched kerchief cooling 
his whole neck, nape and shoulderblades and in a wardrobe- 
panelled tuxedo completely thrown back from a shirt well 
entitled a swallowall, on every point far outstarching the 
laundered clawhammers and marbletopped highboys of the 
pit stalls and early amphitheatre. A baser meaning has been 
read into these characters the literal sense of which decency 
can safely scarcely hint. It has been blurtingly bruited by 
certain wisecracks that he suffered from a vile disease. To 
such a suggestion the one selfrespecting answer is to affirm 
that there are certain statements which ought not to be, and 
one should like to be able to add, ought not to be allowed to be 
made. Nor have his detractors, who, an imperfectly warm- 
blooded race, apparently conceive him as a great white cater- 
pillar capable of any and every enormity in the calendar 
recorded to the discredit of the Juke and Kellikek families, 
mended their case by insinuating that, alternatively, he lay 
at one time under the ludicrous imputation of annoying Welsh 
fusiliers in the people’s park. To anyone who knew and loved 
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the christlikeness of the big cleanminded giant H. C. Earwicker 
throughout his long existence the mere suggestion of him as a 
lustsleuth nosing for trouble in a boobytrap rings particularly 
preposterous. Truth compels one to add that there is said 
to have once been some case of the kind implicating, it is 
sometimes believed, a quidam, about that time walking around 
Dublin with a bad record, who has remained completely anony- 
mous but (let us call him Abdullah Gamellaxarksky) was, it 
is stated, posted at Mallon’s, at the instance of watch warriors 
of the vigilance committee, and years afterwards, writes one, 
even greater, seemingly dropped dead whilst waiting for a 
chop somewhere near Hawkins street. Slander, let it lie 
its flattest, has never been able to convict that good and great 
and no ordinary Southron Earwicker, as a pious author calls 
him, of any graver impropriety that that, advanced by some 
woodward or regarder, who did not dare deny that he had that 
day consumed the soul of the corn, of having behaved in an 
ungentlemanly manner opposite a pair of dainty maidservants 
in the swoolth of the rushy hollow whither, or so the two gown 
and pinners pleaded, dame nature in all innocency had spon- 
taneously and about the same hour of the eventide sent them 
both but whose published combinations of testimonies are, 
where not dubiously pure, visibly divergent on minor points 
touching the intimate nature of this, a first offence in vert or 
venison which was admittedly an incautions but, at its wildest, 
a partial exposure with such attenuating circumstances (garthen 
gaddeth green hwere sokeman hrideth girling) as an abnormal 
Saint Swithin’s summer and a ripe occasion to provoke it. 
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THE ANGLO-MONGRELS AND THE ROSE 


ENTER EsAu PENFOLD 
I 


Feeling his need for such a book as this 
I wrote the ‘Infant Aesthete’ for 
my little Esau 

Patricia Penfold’s preface Fresh 

from the publishers 

. the ‘author’s 

copy’ circulating at the small 

and informal reception 

for wiseacres and waisted-women 

‘To view’ Esau and his authoress 

in their accurate draperies for Lady Bliss 

’s classical costume ball 


The boy one bare arm 
thrust through a gossamer 
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toga of Tyrian rose 
is holding out an orb 


— There is a portrait of him in that pose 
labelled ’Esau holding an orb’ 


The guests spreading their gleaming 
faces forward to convey 
that they 
remember nothing since the Garden of Eden 
the garish innocence 
of adult guilt 
in the presence of children 


One takes the little Esau on his knee 

to listen to his watch 

and absentmindedly 

discourses on the differential calculus 

while an African explorer 

explains how easily 

he might catch lions if he wished 

‘It only needs kindness and a turn of the wrist” 


The matrons 
shaking their bustles 
with a slight impatience 
that one so singled out as he 
by British culture 
might gain competitively 
on their own offspring 
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decide to “‘put themselves’’ 
upon the order list 
for “Infant sthetes”’ 


The fire flicks from the 

fifteenth-century 

andirons and the ruby eyes 

of Buddha 

On treasures of Thibet 

the ‘trousered’ draperies 

of a wood faced Virgin from the Netherlands 


The golden wings 
of Florentine angels 
and a piece of Ming 


‘Everything’ as the five year old Esau 
suavely smiles 

to a professor of anthropology 

‘“‘to delight the heart of a child” 

In the Penfold residence 

on Ridover Square 


IT. 


In Kilburn terrace 
if you know where that is? — — 


Exodus’ child 
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is propped upon a chair 
of chestnut cretonne 
printed with maroon 
acanthus leaves and big buff water-lillies 


and told to “hush” 
while thrust 
into her baby-pelisse 
of ruby plush 


under an oleograph ‘ 
of “The Cat’s Fancy Ball” — — 
hung on a sky-blue wall 





OVA BEGINS TO TAKE NOTICE 


A faggot of instincts 
that within the year 
rises 
the caryatid of an idea 
Two elongations of it’s will 
arm—crave 
the curious glare 
virile 
behind unravelable wire 


The staring baby 
stumbles to the fire 


Her consciousness 
sluggish to raucous surfaces 
of necessities 3 


quickens 
to colour—thrusts 
of the quintessent light 
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— — until a woman’s 
ineludable claws of dominion 
lift her above the Elysian 
fields of flame 


in a receding 
prison 
of muscular authority 


an agency 

for displacing 

the finer aspects of the objective 
in her sight 


and turning to shame 

the nucleus 

— in infantile impotence — 
of Primeval Right 


The suctional soul 
clings to the vari—pinct universe 


With it’s reverse 
of increate shadow 
into which all 
elating shows 
recede or roll 


A crimson ball 
bouncing 
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to her spontaneous psalms 
of happiness 
rolls 
into non — being 
under the aera — ivy’s 
diaper of rain — pocked dust 


She must 

make her a rose 

out of red thread 

but red 

ness is inadequate 

to the becoming of a rose 

— The — red — reel — rolls — ~— 


The prismatic sun — show 
of father’s physic bottles 
pierced by the light of day 
extinguishes | 

as she is carried away 


Her entity 

she projects 

into these sudden colours 
for self identification 


is lost in recurrent annihilation 
with an old desperate unsurprise 


Her emotions rise 
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from no beginning 
They are worn 
with racial patience 


So she is patient 

with the temperate under — 
~ tones of hostile bodies 

that stand still 

and those 

that move 

in fretful thunder — 


— functions of their 
irate Importances 
become defined — 


Nurse’s 
draperies are resigned 


The mother 
draws near unnaturally 
-as if to assert her dignity | 
after some 
outrage 
that seems to rustle 
amorg ‘her draperies 
drawn across her thighs 
to bunch over her bustle 


Jostled 
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between revolving 
armoured towers 
carrying 

high up on the top 
two little spy holes 
eyeing — — 

and arms like signals 
flapping and cuffing 


the heavy upholstered 
stuffing . 

of these 

two women’s netherbodies 


The child 
whose wordless 
thoughts 
grow like visionary plants 


finds 

nothing objective new 
and only words 
mysterious 


Sometimes a new word comes to her: 
she looks before her 

and watches 

for it’s materialization 


* * * 
10 
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‘‘Jarrhea”’ 


Two years of her initiation 
to light and darkness — — 
and another 

baby lies 

in the young mother’s 

arms of indignation 


And it is carefully attended to 
but all this passing to — 
and—fro of hands 

does not weave 

brightness about the bane 
hands that use 

the same things too often 
and nothing bright 

comes of their use 


Over the new—born 
in the bassinet 

the armoured towers 
are bending 

in iron busks 

of curved corsets 
consulting — — 


And in her ear 
a half inaudible—an 
iridescent hush 
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forms ‘‘iarrhea’’ 


‘It is 
quite green’’ She hears 


The cerebral 

mush convolving in her skull 
an obsessional 

colour—fetish 


veers 

to the souvenir 

of the delirious ball 
deleted 

in the ivied 

dust 


lets fall 

an optic—ray 

upon the cat’s—eyes horse—shoe . 
pinned to a bended bust 


And instantly 
this fragmentary 
simultaneity 

of ideas 


embodies 
the word 
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A 
lucent 
iris 
shifts 
it’s 
irradiate 
interstice 


glooms and relumes 
on an orb of verdigris 


An unreal 

globe terrestial 
of olive—jewel 
dilates — — 


— — evaporates 
into the Increate 


And as it vanishes 

she crawls into the macabre 
shadowiness 

upon the floor 

under the white valances 

of the furnitures 

to look for it 


She is pulled out by her leg 


OPPOSED ASTHETICS 


As the arrested artists 

of the masses 

whose child faces 

turned upon Beauty 

the puny light 

of their immobile recognition 


made moon—flowers out of muck 
and things desired 
out of their tenuotis soul—stuff 


Until the Ruling Bluff 
demanded a hell—full 
of labour 

for half a belly—tfull 


So did the mongrel—girl 
of Noman’s land 

coerce the shy 

Spirit of Beauty 
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from excrements and physic— 


While Esau of Ridover Square 
absorbes the erudite idea 
that Beauty IS nowhere 
except posthumously to itself 
in the antique 


And trains 

the common manifestations 
of creation 

to flatten 

before his eyes 

to one vast monopattern 


MARRIAGE BOXES 


Oh God 


- That men and women 


having undertaken to vanquish one another 
should be allowed 
to shut themselves up in hot boxes and breed 


Spirits of prey 
ceaselessly 


on the watch in their cruel privacy 


Seizing upon occasion 
for crippling the personal 


to test the law of the craftiest for survival 


with that innate will to emerge victorious 
present in every human enterprise 


until at last the vanquished mate dies 
of modification 
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The days 
of the Penfolds and the EXODI1 
in their respective roles 
drip into years 


with that perilous 

multiplication of petty shocks | 
so much advertised 

against 

by the American manufacturers 
of india—rubber soles 


To the Penfolds 

Culture has thrown 

it’s bone 

of contention 

for the passions to chew on 

—so that they shall not howl and bite— 


Each one is in the right 

according to a different school of accepted philosophy 
and eventually 

they subside into the pre—polemical silence 

of creation 


Under the virginia creeper 
creeping over 

the Exodus’ 

home 

the shocks of intimate impact 
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of the instinctive 
murderer and pamperer 

of Jesus’ - 
rattle it’s sockets 


Exodus has nothing but his pockets 

to impress 

his rabid rose of the hedges 

while for her redress 

she can flaunt the whole of England in his foreign face 


It would please us 

to look upon this face of Exodus 

for it is exceeding beautiful 

but this means nothing to the undutiful 
woman she being exceeding— 

ly short sighted 

All forms are the same nought to her 
only she had gathered from her literature 
that men ought to be fair 


and as all women 

who have not got the world to choose from 
marry in an hallucinatory 

conviction 

that the best man they can get 

will yet 

redye his soul in the matrimonial 

vats of constant suasion 

to the requisite tint— 
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She suffered a savage irritation 

that this jew 

should not invest himself automatically 
with her prejudices of a superior 
insulation 

at the merest hint— 


PSYCHIC LARVA 


The head 

of the child of Exodus 

—reaches 

to the level of an abdominal 
moroseness 


—The moronic womb 

from which 

we gather our involuntary flesh 
hovers 

antagonistically 

over the child at mother’s knee 
And erodes her 

with psychic-larva 


from an eruptional impotence 
of offense— 


—rolling upon her 


To the mother 
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the blood—relationship 
is a terrific indictment of the flesh 


under cover 

of clothing and furnishing 
‘ssomebody”’ has sinned 

and their sin 7 

—a living witness of the flesh 
swarms with inquisitive eyes 


resenting 

the lasting 

presence of a vile origin 

There is no liberation 

from this inversion 

of instinct 

making subliminal depredations 
on Ova’s brain 


She is overshadowed 
by the mother’s aura 
of sub—carnal anger 
restringent to the pores 
of her skin— 

which opening 

like leaves for rain 
crave for caressings 

soft as wings 


Lacking dictionaries 
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of inner consciousness —. — 
unmentionable stigmata 

is stamped 

by the parent’s solar—plexus 
in disequilibrium 

on the offspring’s 

intuition 


CHRIST’S REGRETTABLE RETICENCE 


Ova is at the mercy 
of the enigmatical behaviour 
around her 


only One behaves 
unlike all others 
the gentle Jesus 


whose unseen behaviour 
like a mouse or a fairy 


in lurking discretion 
is the wary 
perfection 

of a shy saviour 


‘Oh why wouldn’t the Gentle 
come out 

—into the open 

and just show them ?’’ 


Yet she loves the Gentle 
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“Perhaps if he knew there 
was a dear little girl here 
who wouldn’t hurt him 

— — -—1if he came out ?” 


For a pale 

pitiful housemaid 
who bowed 
healingly 

between 

her and the loud 
maternity— 


Has told her 
of—Gentle Jesus 
our excuse— — — 
He dipped his hand in the sauce—tureen 
and allowed his desciples to do the same 


And that for every infantile 
indiscretion 
there is absolution 

in Christ’s name 


And she 

is credulous 

as all hungry 

imaginations in Man 

swallow the parsimonious 
presentations put before them 


ENTER COLOSSUS 


About this time 
in an Alpine 
summer resort The male fruit 
of a Celtic couple 
is baptized 
Colossus 


And the first time 

that ever he sits up 
devouring his pap 

It is as if a pillar of iron 
erects him 

in place of a spine 


And the first time 
he opens his eyes 
wittingly— 

‘Tis like an eagle 
soaring on the sun 
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and the first time 

he communes within himself 
he decides 

All words are lies 


His gracious little lady—bird 
of a mamma 

dresses him in velvet suits 
of gentian blue 
determined she will do 
her’ best, to keep him 

a little gentleman 

like his ancestors 
_ even 

if he does not live in 
London 


Her idea of rearing a son 

is showing him to every one 
in the drawing—room 

for them to praise him 


which idea is rather distorted 
by the little one 

throwing the tea—pot 

at Mme Follilot 

because her top-knot 
displeases him so 


AND who 
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would care to call at 
any house on finding the young master in the hall 
pissing into our reverend pastor’s hat ? 


He like so many of us 

has his own sense of fun j 

and when his governess offers him a bun 
“Bring me a bifsteek de femme 

— — and under done !” 


These women run 

in all directions 

when he appears 

This palpable 

evidence of his mother’s 
unfortunately 

having given birth to a criminal 
Postures of a monster 
coincident 

with the Christian 
introspection 

of Ova 


OVA. AMONG. THE. NEIGHBOURS. 


(The drama of) 

a human consciousness 
(played to the inattentive audience 
of the Infinite) 

gyrates 

on the ego—axis 

intoxicates 

with the cosmic 

proposition of being IT — — 


Till the inconsiderate 
competitional brunt 
of its similars 

informs it 

of several millions 
‘‘pulling the same stunt’”’ 


this consciousness within her 
uncurled itself upon the rollers of objective experience 
printing impressions 
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vaguely and variedly 

upon Ova 

In place of the more formulate education 
coming naturally 

to the units of a national instigation 
New Life 

when it inserts itself into continuity 
is disciplined 

by the family 

reflection 

of national construction 

to a proportionate posture 

in the civilized scheme 


deriving 
definite contours 
from tradition 


personality 
being mostly 
a microcosmic 
replica 

of institutions 


Indigenous neighbours 
before their hearths 

pile up their Gods 
—sightless and mindless— 
but still the Gods 
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of an indigenous clay 


Something dumb 
but doubtless 
is being accomplished 
by the quotidian inspiration 
towards frustration 
of all 
other clays 
of Earth’s conception 
And to each 


inhabitant of the crudest streets 
is allotted the pride 
of controlling the tide 
of seas that he has never set eyes upon 
but hears 
are his 


Suburban children 
of middle—class Britain 
ejected from the home 


are still connected 

with the inseverable 
navel—cord of the mother—land 
and 

need never feel alone 


And if this tepid flesh 
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of uni—conscious islanders 

feels no particular passion 

towards it’s propagations 

it knows 

that each is integral 

to that removed yet irremovable 
rose 

and rejoices in them only symbolically 


for if one should not defer 
his opinions to his flower 
of utter chivalry | 
he is cut off utterly 


“Except ye become as a little child” 
the lord was heard: when upon earth 
to say — — —it is inferred— 
that he preferred— 

an Idiot child from birth 


There is no other clime 

where nurseries bloom 

so luxuriantly so “over time’ 
as in England 


where ardently— 
adults 
—anxiously 
concoct a lunacy 
of flippant fallacy 
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for innocence 


And the meticulous 
punctualities 

of fresh air and milk 

mix 

with the coloured imbecilities 
exalted— 

illustrated— 

for children’s libraries 


O may the hot—house purity— 
essence 

of English childhood— 

prolong itself 

into autumnal adolescence — 


O may the fuddled blue 
of the imperial eye 
forget—me—not—itself 
in distinct conceptions 
of functional existence 


O may it muddle through 
bright with it’s bland taboo 
from the nursery to the cemetery 
Amen 


OVA HAS GOVERNESSES 


Ova knows none of these 
pretty artifices 

of happy nurseries 

for foisting illusive sops 

on the untamable brute 
called Life 


For her 

the irredeemable anemia 
of hour upon hour 
devoid 

of invitation to vitality 
drifts through her arteries 


Changed to her Mother’s vagaries 
her Nurses and governesses 
pinch—faced conservatives 
respect Life 

they let it alone 

lest it discomfort them 
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before the awful comfort of the grave 
save them 


They have none of the 

elite audacity 

to tease it’s slumberous ferocity 
with a felicitous humour 

that sets 

it at defiance 

They never accompany 

it’s growls with clarionettes 


She is laid 
-in London’s under—lap 

of unutterable lapidary 
—persistance 

of pavements into distance 


The grey air 
stricken with trees 
whose vernal hair 
is spoiled with soot 


The flux of Life she 

flows on 

of gruesome 

inner and outer architecture 
and dingy damask 
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A twilit turbulence 
of routine in coma 
shot 

with stranded rockets 
of curative colour 


The ghoulish clouds 

hide God 

who should 

have made the world 

a musical—box 

of coloured glass 

growing like gilly—flowers 
and Phlox — — — 


with butterfly—winged 
cherubin 

warbling in 
low—branched fruit trees © 
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JEWS AND RAGAMUFFINS OF KILBURN 


But she goes | 

shopping in —kill—burn— — 

she knows 

it—named for it’s pavement lid of hell— — 


here dwell 

haberdashers 

they scare her 

with adventures 

of dashing rabbit—hares 


Gingerly Nurse 

lifts her nose 

because 

in Kilburn are so many Jews 


She fears to find them crawling up her socks 
but hears 

the Jews killed Jesus 

and are bound for Hades 
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with r—o—u—n—d noses 


Here where the common children swarm 
—who choose 

chillblains and chaps 

and fluted shoes 

and shout ‘‘Gaa—aar—rn”’ 


One 

wearing 

a straggling lambs’—wool _ tippet 
tied in front | 
with a tag of pink tape 

and at the back 

her plait 

humps itself over it 


kneels 

in a queer 

position 

of sideway struggle 

Her leg has slipped 
between the spear 
headed palings growing 
a trap 

on the crude depth 

of an empty area 

Ova fears 

— -—That she can never 
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release it 

ifon is so hard 

that even the strongest man in the world 
could 

never bend it 


Ova bears— 

horror for this child 
caught in a novel hell 
of immovable metal 
which is eternal 


“Hold up your chin” 
nurse says “you begin 


to walk like a horrid ragamuffin’”’ 
The common children 

have the best of her 

—though dressed in 

rags—They feed on muffin 


THE SURPRISE 


The things the armoured towers 
tell 

are not quite real 

The things they do 

never ‘“‘Shappen’”’ 


only their actions 

convince on those occasions 
when they blow up 

and scatter her reason 


Sometimes 

a level shaft of sweetness 
cleaves 

the irate thunder 


Miss Bunn 

whose face of a china doll 
has taken on a 
significance 
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of foolish intelligence 
that children love so well. 


who performs 
the duties of a clown 
and whose door—bell 
is so low down 


often invited to come 
cajoles 

chaos to laughter 

seldom heard in this home 
and only 

in company 

as a disguise for thunder 


‘“*If you be good girl or boy 

as I suppose you be 

you will neither laugh nor smile 

at the tickling of your knee”’ 

She. brings 

a surprise basket 

full 

of Japanese fishes of cotton wool 


‘‘We will not tell § Miss Bunn” 
says father ‘‘what we have done 
peeping in the basket” 
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In the evening 

the armoured towers are sitting 

round the surprise 

—They look as if they will not be sitting there long— 
They ask it— 

“Have you peeped in the basket ?” 


Ova looking 
partakingly at the father 
anxious not to do wrong 
“SNo”’ 

‘SHo”’ Snaps the father 
“vou opened that surprise 
under my eyes’ 


Jumping out of chairs 
‘“‘Liar”’ 
makes a lot of noise 


She is turned into a liar 
by father 

They push her 
out of the front door with their hands 


Her head expands 
There is nothing 
she knows how to expect from these big bodies 
who hustle her through demeaning duties 
in humiliation 
and without animation 
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A coolness rising 

from the rainy gravel 

damp—smelling friendliness of the dark 
allays her sudden fever 

She has left behind her forever 
Liar whatever 

it is | 

and Japanese fishes | 


She decides to travel 


A hand upon her shoulder 
jolts her 

with mocking laughter 
bolts her 

to smoulder 

once more 

behind the door 


ILLUMINATION 


Ova is standing 
alone in the garden 


The high—skies 

have come gently upon her 

and all their 

steadfast light is shining out of her 


She is conscious 
not through her body but through space 


This saint’s—prize 

this indissoluble bliss 

to be carried like a forgetfullness 
into the long nightmare 


CONTRACTION 


She is contracting 

to the enveloping 

plasm of uneasiness 

in which she is involved with the big bodies 


The garden 

the child’s 

first place of purity 
is become defiled 


an egg is smashed 
a horrible 

aborted contour 

a yellow murder 
in a viscous pool 


She knows not Time yet 

it lies there 

for a thousand years 

of return to puzzle 

over a defrauded race of chickens 
pecking the gravel in unconcern 


THE GIFT 


Somewhat above the level 
of the entrailed anger 

of the mother 

the pockets of the Father 
invisible— 

depth 

—interminable 

from whence spring riches 
and a sullen 

economic war 


houses and food and fire 
_ proceed from them 

and over them 

he crows continually 


Proximity 

to Ova’s skulled mentality 

of money which magically 
IS life : 
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He tells her 

he is a good Father 

his child must obey him 

should he choose to do so 

he can bestow | 
upon her whatever she pray him 


Heseems a sovereign 

the maximum 

of money 

A golden octopus 

grasping 

She is asking 

for a sovereign 

to buy a circus universe 


Laughing 
he gives her a shining coin 


She is exalted 
in spontaneous knowledge of beauty 


She confronts the solution of her destiny 
and sudden the potentiality 

of achievement 

through her august parent 


“1 will buy ‘all this” my sovereign 
The flower seller 
is bewildered— 
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Nurse distrusts 


She thrusts | 
out the open nacreous palm of her hand 
that they may understand 


‘‘Ga-aarn —you little fool 
who’re you a gittin at ? 
That’s 

a new farthing !” 


She comes 

to a curb—stone 

a woman is sitting upon 
beyond 

a rampant radience 

Of April jonquil 

Gala yellow 


Fa—how evil a Father must be 
to burst a universe by getting 
so fa—r into a sovereign 


OVA ACCEPTS THE POPULAR ESTIMATE OF HUMANITY 


Press the cerebellum 
into phantom 
moulds of idealism 


and no matter 

what ocular 

and intellectual contact with phenomena 
occur— 

Grey matter 

is addled forever 


Ova accepts Christ 

as the sacrificial 
prototype 

of the laboriously elect 
sect 


notwithstanding 
that the maternal christian 
is inflicting 
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Him upon her 
as a spiritual bludgeon 
threatening— 


And the vaguely disgusting 
inquietudes of the flesh surrounding 
her she also accepts 
aé°she is bidden i 

as hidden 

immortalities 

that ripen 

for divine destinies 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


In mixed marriages 

it is mostly the custom 

for female children 

to adhere to the maternal religion 


While the Father presides over 
the mystical prattle |§ with ironical 
commentary from his arm—chair 


But by whichever 
religious route 

to brute 

reality 

our forebears speed us 


(Perfection 

being an obligation 
shoved on to 

the next generation) 
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There is always a pair 

of idle adult 

accomplices in duplicity 

to impose upon their brood 
ideals 

erected upon such increate altitudes 
that Man 

in falling from contemplation 
of a more simulacrum 

has soused himself (in blood 
since Time began) 


Jehovah 

—exemplar par excellence 

of megalomania— 

the Whole Old Testament 

of butcherly chastisement 

to coerce humanity 

to an ‘assumed acceptance” 
of an abstract idea 


And that Christ 
came with his light 
of toilless lilies 

to say ‘“‘Fear 
not it is I” 


And bowed the ocean tossed 
—with a poet’s feet 
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which being dead 

are suspended over—head 
neat— 

ly crossed 

in anguish 

and wounded with red 
varnish 


From these . 

slow—drying bloods of mysticism 
mysteriously 

the something—soul emerges 
miserably 


an instinct (of economy) 
in every race 

for reconstructing debris 
has planted a face 

in outer darkness 


* * * 


The lonely peering eye 
of humanity 
looked into the Neant 


— —and turned away 
4 


Xx 


Ova’s consciousness 
impulsive to commit itself to justice 
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—to arise and walk 

it’s innate straight way 
out of the 

accidence of circumstance 


collects the levitate chattels 
of it’s will 

and makes for the 

magnetic horizon of liberty 
with the soul’s foreverlasting 
opposition 

to disintegration 


So this child of Exodus | 

with her heritage of emigration 
often 

“sets out to seek her fortune”’ 

in her turn 

trusting to terms of literature 
dodging the breeders’ determination 
not to return “entities sent on consignment” 
by their maker Nature 

except in a condition 

of moral 

effacement 


Lest Paul and Peter 
never 

notice the creatures 
ever had had Fathers . 
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and Mothers 


They were disgraced in their duty 
should such spirits 

take an express passage 

through the family bodies 

to arrive at Eternity 

as lovely _—_as_ they originally 
promised 


So on whatever day 

she chooses “to run away” 

the very 

street corners of Kilburn 

close in upon Ova 

to deliver her 

into the hands of her procreators 


Oracle of civilization 

‘Thou shalt not live by dreams alone 
but by every discomfort 

that proceedeth out of 

legislation— 


THE SOCIAL STATUS OF EXODUS 


Out of the hands of God 
the aboriginal 
muscle-pattern 

with it’s ominously 
cruciform completion 

_ in view of propagation 
indulged it’s uniform 
imputation 

of the image and likeness 
of Deity— — 

to satiety 


and through varying civilizations 
experimented in deformations 

of contour 

while fashion 

and fanaticism disputed 

with passion 

the incompatibility 

with his dignity 
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of exposing man 

to the contemplation 
of the insignia 

of his origin 

and continuity 


Theological tinkers 

and serious thinkers 
attacked the problem 
of dissubstantiation | 


ess mmm mmm mmm ees 


Some said 

“It were better to cast it off from us utterly’ 
And some took a plank of wood and set it 
about with nails and lay upon it 

saying “This will make us forget it’’ 


Spiritual drapers 

Popes and fakirs and shakers 
decked it 

out with oblivion 

and let it 

appear 

to disappear 


But to no effect 
For men of a happy—go—lucky vulgarity 


relegated 
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this jew—jaw of general invective 

to a hole and corner secretive 

popularity 

And absurd 

as it may seem 

the “unprintable word” 

is impossible to erase from a vocabulary 


And there arose another 

greater than Jehovah 

The Tailor — —_— 

— — the stitches of whose seams 
He is unworthy to unloose 


Out of the hands of Exodus 
the Oxonian 

seeming | 

a sunbeam that has chanced to stray 
into a cut—away 
(Gentlemen 

wear 

clothes 

with an easy air 

of debonair 

inevitability) 


Clothed and shod 

the tailor’s concept of the man made God 
(Sartorial peril of the yellow race 
looking so out of place’) 
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Under the shears 

of the prestidigitator cutter 

(who achieves 

the unachievable Act of the Apostles) 
the cruciform scourge 

of conscience 

disappears— 

in utter 

bifurcate dissimulation 

leaving 

only those inevitable yet more or less circumspect 
creasings 

in the “latest thing in trouserings”’ 
—or serge 

And man 

at last assumes his seli—respect 


And man with his amorphous nature 


who defied 

the protoform of Who made him 
but has not denied 

Him 

obeyed 

the tailor who remade him 

and denies him 


He is despised 
43 
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this ostracized 

fancier of travestied torsoes 
weaver of fig—leaves out of cheviot 
who staked the plot 

of manhood in his nobler form 


The gently born 
they turn away 


from the tailor 

Who knows ? 

‘(Man that is born of woman’”’ 
Perhaps he chose 

an occupation all too feminine 


Neither is this the reason that they give 
(Thou shalt not look upon the face of God and live !) 


Mina Loy. 


EXTRACT FROM 
SPRING LEAVES AGAIN TO CONSIDER 


It was well past two o’clock before the two were awakened 
by the entry of Dutchie’s roommate, Mable. She looked 
disapproving, and embarrassed. Ni sat up quickly. ‘I say 
Dutchie, it’s time for us to go down to that wine shop. Hello 
Mable.”’ 

‘“You two’’, Mable snorted out, her stolid pink face held tight. 

‘‘We just got in at five-thirty,”’ Alice said apologetically, and 
it wasn’t any use going to bed at that time, and then we fell 
asleep.” 

Mable’s phlegmatic healthy Swedish face look skeptical. 
**J’ll have to tell a stack more of lies for you I suppose.”’ 

‘‘Toodledoo Mable,’’ Ni answered chirpily, “don’t look so 
cranky. We haven’t been up to what you think we have, 
though we sure did want to. But virtue triumphed. That is 
we were both scared. Our ideas weren’t moral.”’ 

‘<I may believe you, but I’m beginning not to believe Alice 
always,’’ Mable answered. 

‘““You wouldn’t want her to be such a dumbbell as to not be 
able to lie, would you Mable ? Now really, you know 
you don’t disapprove so much as you're just scared of what 
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people think,’’ Ni teased her. Within a few minutes he and 
Alice went out and boarded the streetcar to go to the other end 
of town where the wine storage house was. There they were 
conducted through the cellars, and tested three kinds of Sherry 
amply. When they came out again they were quite intoxicated, 
and felt floaty, so they went to a tea dance place to dance off 
some of their drunkenness. After an hour of that they simply 
wandered up and down the main streets of Los Angeles, looking 
at shop windows, and then went to the French café for 
dinner. It was seven thirty by the time they arrived and 
already the cafe was fairly full. Old Kate, the Spanish singer, 
who sang like a football rooter, hoarse bass-voiced, was shout- 
ing out ‘‘Espagnole’’. She handled her eternal cigarette in its 
long holder with great abandon, and after singing, seated herself 
by her blond lady friend to look with foggy bored eyes about the 
room, at a scene too well known to her. By nine o’clock 
the roomful of people was gay and rowdy, and _ several 
women guests got up to sing in piercing soprano, or in volup- 
tuous voiced contralto. An armless Spanish dancer performed 
also amidst the rhythmic clapping of the people in the smokey 
room, the floor of which was littered with cigarettes and cigar 
stubs, and pools of wine near careless tables. By ten Dutchie 
and Ni felt completely tired, and departed, each for their own 
homes. They felt low-spirited and discouraged as they walked 
down the street to catch their streetcars. 

‘‘Good lord, Dutchie, I think someday I'll just jump on the 
train and go to Chicago or New York, and take my chances 
on getting a job. I’m fed up with college, and I want to lay 
off this college-boy bunk. Why don’t you and I head for an- 
other city, and cut loose ?” 
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“You said it,’’ Dutchie agreed despondently. ‘Wait until 
my next quarter’s allowance comes in and I’m game. I’)l never 
stick out two vears at college to get a degree anyway. And | 
could do newspaper work now, if newspapers weren’t so stupid.”’ 

“Ya. Iknow. Well bye-bye. See you tomorrow I suppose. 
We'll have another night out when we get rested up,’’ Ni an- 
swered as Alice got aboard her car. Soonhe was at home and 
in bed, having informed his mother that because of a meeting 
at the fraternity house the night before he had slept there. 

“TI hope you don’t drink Ni,’ his mother told him. “I some- 
times think you do. Don’t you start that. Take my advice. 
I can’t give you the attention your father would if he were 
alive, with the younger children.” 

‘‘Mother, please, please,’’ Ni assured her. “I can take care 
of myself. You’ve never seen me when I looked as if I was 
drinking. Why do you always say things like that ?”’ 

‘“‘Well Ni, you get in so late nights I’m not there to see 
whether you've been drinking or not. But you look very 
grey somedays. Don’t take your schoolwork too seriously. 
Books can cause a lot of trouble in life, and our greatest men 
have been men who had little education.”’ 

“Yes, mother, but I don’t know yet what I want to do, quite, 
and I don’t want to work in an office. It’s too bad I didn’t 
inherit father’s ability to paint and draw. Maybe next sum- 
mer I'll go to Tampico and try to get a job near the oi] wells’. 

‘‘There’s no need to worry for a year or so, but I do want 
you to be a good boy. You know I don’t get easily nervous 
or upset, but I do worry about what your war experiences did 
to you. You must try and look on the bright side of things 
more. You're too given to letting moods overcome you. Try 
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and keep your mind clear, and your health in a good state. 
Mental control can do a great deal for one and you will know 
it when you get a few years older.” 

“Yes mother. I’m really terribly sleepy,’’ Ni said from his 
bed, at the foot of which his mother stood, her slight, aging 
form swaying. He felt sorry for her, and wondered if he did 
love her as sons are supposed to love mothers. She was good, 
and she did rather understand how restless he felt sometimes, 
but he wanted to be away, and free—free—whatever being 
free could mean. He didn’t know what he wanted. But now 
he was sleepy. 


Space was an absorbent blackness in the depths of which 
he lay quiet as paralysed, pendulated, not up or down, not 
located in any way. How long had he slept ? Strange that 
such a sharp clear wakeness should be upon him out of complete 
unconsciousness within a second of time. Five-thirty by the 
illumined watch face. He could not sleep. Should he light 
the light and try to read ? What could he think of ? Mexico, 
that summer, what summer, and why was his memory so clear ? 
It must have been twelve vears ago. The gander had chased 
him away from the young geese, with hissing, and flappings 
of wings. A thrill of fright, he had enjoyed that sensation, 
thinking that his arm might be broken by the gander’s wing, 
and the new young kittens in their basket, and those ragged 
looking rebel soldiers in the weird assortment of military gar- 
ments and equipment they'd collected ; like a collection from 
an old costumer’s house. The gold, the braid, the medals. 

The rooster’s crow sounded so so far away, or not away, just 
nowhere, not real, an echo of an echo? Why did acock crow- 
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ing in the early morning, a chilly grey light just coming on, 
why was a cock’s crow breaking him up and lowering him? 
‘*the cock crew thrice’. Christ, cruxifixion. Why did the 
cock’s crow make space so spacious, so empty, so vacuous ? 
How could there be feeling about actions ? Funny though he 
had not felt revolted at the moment or the next dav or any day 
ever for his having stood in line drunk with the other soldiers 
to get into that regiment brothel on the Italian border. He 
hadn’t wanted to, he hadn’t wanted not to. Everybody was 
doing it, and it didn’t matter. Would space be so far out, 
every side of him if someone were sleeping with him, and who 
would he wish it to be ? Alice, or Nell, or one of his young 
brothers 2? No, if whoever it was was asleep then nobody would 
be there, and he couldn't have talked to anybody awake now. 
He would lie still and not let it be known he was awake, maybe, 
but if somebody was there—but no, he didn’t feel sexual ; and 
he didn’t want the presence of another body. He was buried 
in millions of layers of space and silence. Thé red stray dog 
he picked up one day, when was it ? what had become of the 
dog, and José Rodriguez, where was he now? The rooster 
was crowing again off, just off, somewhere, wherever, uncanny 
unreal crow of the rooster, and that summer five fellows camped 
with him on that big lake, white sandy-bottomed, mirror-like, 
great muskelonge fish, the wild cats which fought in front of 
the tent yowling and thumping the ground, and the odour of 
pine trees. Why had all of the fellows quarreled with each 
other and never been friendly, not very friendly again ? José 
was too noisy and jovial. Angéle would tap the table with 
his fingers. Nervewracking. Too many nerves. José too 
healthy. He should light the light and try to read or maybe 
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get up and potter around the house, make coffee, fry himself an 
egg and have toast and leave a note for his mother. Muriel Lang- 
horne, how did she like him ? Was she just bored with every- 
thing and cut off and wanting somebody to talk to? She never 
stayed by anything either, perhaps he could write her a letter 
but what could he say ? Nothing to tell her, didn’t wantto 
talk about what he was feeling. No news to tell-her.. She 
must be thirty-five or more and of course not interested in 
college talk, so how could he tell about parties. Perhaps though 
he’d better write her or even telegraph her and say he was coming 
to spend the weekend with her. She’d invited him. He might 
stay with her a week and say at college he’d been sick. She 
said her villa at Montebello was lovely : orchard, orange trees, 
flowers, and secluded high up on a hill. Deeply a fear was in 
him. He never stayed by anything, never was faithful to any- 
body in his affections. Was he different from other people 
emotionally ? mustn’t tolerate this deep deep fear in himself 
nothing to be 4fraid of, religious instinct, primitive superstition 
it was. 

He lighted the electric light beside his bed, and sat up. He 
got out of bed and went to the washstand so as to clear his eyes 
by washing himself in cold water. Had to clean his teeth too. 
Hated the stale taste in his mouth. Had to comb ‘his hair. 
He didn’t feel like reading.. He might as well dress. , 

A few minutes later he was in the kitchen and the gas burner 
was boiling hot water so he could cook eggs in it.. He went 
into the dining room and cut himself four thin slices of bread 
and toasted them on the electric toaster. The coffee percolator 
was all ready for the morning coffee. He’d just make. enough 
for himself and then rinse if out. His mother wouldn't. be up 
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for two hours at least, or no, an hour, just about six, now. 
Funny how little he knewhismother. She wasup every morn- 
ing at seven to get the younger ones their breakfast and start 
them off to school. Day in and day out. How many .years 
that had gone on! Did she ever question whether it was 
worth while or not ? Must be tiresome being a mother, :and 
children don’t really care. She was humourous though; ironic- 
al; didn’t take things too seriously. Father hadn’t either. 
What had his father been like, in his thinking, anyway ? . Lazy, 
really lazy. . Funny picture that was of him in the front room. 
Old oil portrait, pointed beard, glistening pale-brown eyes, 
pointed drooping mustache. An old poseur. Never in his 
glory unless he had an audience and was dramatizing his con- 
versation with gestures, shoulder-shrugs, accents of voice, 
consciously effective. His father was probably an old bluff 
really. He didn’t like people who were caricaturists, or after- 
dinner speakers, or public personalities. Not intelligent really. 
Bluffs. Stagey. It didn’t matter if his father was dead, he 
couldn’t pretend to himself that he had liked him. Hadn't 
minded him. Just bored. 

The coffee, eggs and toast were ready. Ni set them at his 
place on the table, anticipating how the aroma of the hot coffee 
would charm his throat lusciously, and there was fig jam on the 
table too, or if he wished, he could have fresh figs with cream. 
Hadn’t better though, because that would use more than his 
share of the family cream, and perhaps his mother was hard 
up. She never told him much about her finances. Some day 
he’d have to sit down and try to get to know his mother, what 
she was thinking of, and how she felt about things, but then 
of course he never would. She would advise him, and tell him 
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not to worry. Why do old people put up those barriers ? How 
did she know what he thought and felt ? She didn’t know 
anything about his experience. He never told her. Who ever 
does tell what really goes on inside one ? 

Ni went to the front door to get the morning papers, and 
returned to seat himself at the table, but he got up to go out 
into the kitchen to be sure he’d put out the gas burner He 
returned and sat to munch at his toast, and drink down his 
soft boiled eggs. Too much bother eating them with a spoon. 
Nothing much in the papers. Never is anything worth reading 
in them anyway, so why did he always feel keen to get hold of 
them in the morning. Here, the funnies. Silly tripe that. 
Gets a chuckle out of a person. Damn fool Krazy Kat. What 
was it all about but what did it matter? Just ridiculous. 
Soak’em with a brick. He’d like to soak old man Bogle and 
Wood and about every other instructor on the campus with a 
brick. Dried up bunch of old maids, stilted, pedantic, scared 
puppets. Who ever thought they could teach people to think ? 
Try to pour formulas into one, and that damned history pro- 
fessor with his dates and bunk on scholarship. Why didn't 
he get it into his head that history is a study of the route of 
energy, a sociologic thing, why all that bunk on dates, and 
names, and conferences ? They aren’t the things that bring 
about epochs and states of civilization. Ni drank his coffee 
and took another cupful, deciding that he would go to a moving 
picture in the afternoon maybe, or at eleven o'clock in the 
morning as soon as a theatre was open. No school for him. 
He’d lay off for a few days. Say he was sick. They couldn't 
flunk him if he did cut classes if he knew the subjects, and if 
they could flunk him where did they get the right ? Educa- 
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tion isn’t the number of hours a person puts in listening to 
tripe that no person can think about and agree with. Always 
for the dullest members in the class. Why did so many stupid 
people think they wanted a college education ? What would 
they do with it ? College professors! That’s where they 
came from. People not knowing what else to do. 

The sun began to shine through the breakfast room window. 
It was about time for his mother to be getting up. Hed 
straighten up the books on his shelf and potter about the room 
cleaning up a little : hated a messy room. See if he couldn't 
get his writing in some kind of order and destroy a lot of it 
that he’d never do anything with anyway. College essays. 

From his room Ni heard that his mother had arisen, and 
soon she was busy in the kitchen making porridge for the young- 
er ones. He waited for ‘a few minutes, looking at himself 
in the mirror. He almost needed a shave. Never mind. 
Tomorrow would be all right. He’d clean his finger nails and 
push the cuticle back with a wet towl. 

‘‘Mother, I’m going to Montebello for a few days and visit 
a woman I met down at San Diego, before I was sent over-seas. 
She has a villa, and she’s very keen minded. I want to get away 
from the dubs at school for a while.”’ 

‘You'll never get your credits Ni, if you cut classes as you 
continually do. Isn’t there a rule about. not being allowed 
more than three cuts a term ?”’ 

‘Yes there is, but they can’t enforce it if I say I’ve been sick ; 
influenza, or something like that.” 

‘And if you really should get sick afterwards and had to stay 
out they wouldn’t believe you again.” 

‘It’s rot mother. They can’t flunk me. I knowmy studies. 
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I’m about the only student in the classes I’m in who ever 
recites, or has an opinion. All of the students at that hole 
of a place are Iowa farmer’s children. They are a bunch of 
dumbheads. I go dotty sitting in class hearing some of the 
inane slop that is said, or asked in the way of questions. My 
lord, mother, I read books on my own. I damn well know | 
know sociology as well as that guy who writes textbooks and 
teaches it there. We don’t agree on anything, but that’s 
because he believes in serving “‘society’’, whatever in hell that 
means. He wants a standardized mediocrity all over the world, 
and would lower that mediocrity with every year so we'd finally 
all be like apes. I have to get away.” | 

‘‘Who is this woman you're going to visit Ni? She must be — 
a strange sort to ask young men to visit her when she hardly © 
knows them.” : 

‘‘No, she’s all right mother. I was going by a queer looking — 
little tea-shop one day and noticed a rare old edition book.and | 
an oil painting in the window. As I was looking at it she came | 
to the door and asked me if I was interested in books, and we — 
talked and because I was in uniform she gave me tea, and a 
glass of port, though soldiers weren’t supposed to have it. | 
took to stopping at her tea shop whenever I had a few hours 
leave.” ’ 

‘“‘] think it’s nonsense, Ni, going to visit the keeper ofa tea 
shop.” 

“OQ, that isn’t all she is mother. It wasjust a hobby of hers. 
She hasn’t the shop any more. I think she belongs to an 
old Boston family, and she’s traveled all over the world; © 
Egypt, Italy, and France, and China, and then when the war — 
came on she was bored with it and couldn’t go back to Italy, 
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so she just headed towards California and started a teashop 
to amuse herself. She had a little French girl she’d adopt- 
ed; and bought antique things, jewelry, and furniture, and 
things like that. I don’t know much about her except I know 
she has a good mind, and is good class, and just doesn’t know 
what to do with herself till she gets back to her villa in Italy. 
She said I could stay with her there one winter once she got 
back, and I surely want to keep in touch with her.”’ 

‘You have to decide for yourself, but it’s about time for you 
to become more settled in your mind about what you will do 
for yourself in life. Your father was always a wanderer and 
I don’t want you to become one.”’ 

“I know. It'll be all right mother. And about my credits, 
I can always insist upon being given a special exam, you know, 
and pay just a small fee. ‘I can always pass that.” 

‘‘Are you so sure ? You tell me yourself that they ask such 
detailed questions—”’ 

“It isn’t that. They want you to think what they think you 
ought to think, and [’ll get flunked anyway if they’ll flunk me 
because I won’t think that way. I’ve packed my bag. [I'll 
drop you a note from Montebello, and I'll be back in about a 
week or less,’’ Ni assured his mother. In afew minutes he went 
out of the house and sent Muriel Langhorne a telegram saying 
that he would be at Montebello on the five o’clock train. He 
walked about the city for a couple of hours, having checked 
his bag at a cigar store. At eleven he went into a moving 
picture theatre and when he came out it was after one. 

It occurred to him that to save money he ought to go home 
for lunch, but he didn’t want to, so he went to the cafeteria on 
Spring Street. All of the business throng were about served 
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by now, though the line up of people with trays, waiting to 
pass the serving tables from which they’d select their dishes, 
was still a long one, and most of the tables in the huge room, 
on both sides of the stairway, were still occupied. The orches- 
tra was playing something from Puccini. Why didn’t they 
lay off that stuff, Ni reflected, as he got into line, which seemed 
to move so slowly that he felt madly impatient and wanted to 
push somebody out of his way. However the fifty people ahead 
of him were served actually in a very short time, and soon he 
was seated at a table in front of Chili-con carne, apple fritters, 
a cup of coffee and coffee cake. It occurred to him that he might 
write a poem to add to the ones in his note book. He wondered, 
did Miss Langhorne really like his things or was she Just cour- - 
teous when she always asked him to show her things ? Why 
did she like him ? He must seem awfully young and inexpe- 
rienced to her because she surely was very worldly and used to 
people. Did she like him because he was young. No, she 
couldn’t be romantic about him. She was just cut off from 
her world, and he did try to understand, with his imagination 
anyway, and maybe she liked him because he asked many 
questions, and perhaps brought scenes back to her. He finish- 
ed his meal and started to smoke cigarettes out of the package 
which he left by his plate. Everybody was clearing out of the 
restaurant, and the orchestra had filed out of its gallery after 
playing a couple of pieces. The waitresses were clearing up 
tables around him. He got one, a good looking, clear-skinned 
girl—much better natured than some of the others, he’d noticed 
before—to take away his dishes and wipe off the table so he 
could write, a letter if he didn’t feel like writing a poem, but 
he had an idea for a poem. He’d make it—he didn’t know— 
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he felt a quality—he’d just write. It didn’t matter if it was 
sentimental. If Muriel Langhorne thought it was she could 
say so, and if she liked it, and said so, he’d tell her he’d written 
it, and how, and when, for her. So he wrote it : 


DAY BY THE SEA ALONG ROCK CLIFFS 


Night ended day with meditation 
upon high suavity of skydeep darkness. 
The moon centered in time’s black-pansy hour. 


With what profound impertinence we sat 
contemplating the divine 

superficiality of existence 

when exuberance permits us sacreligion 

to reality, for us at such moments, spurious. 
And this was our pronunciato : 


To those : 
who too young know too much 
and yet know little, 
nevertheless 


know that there is the sea, 
the wind, 
the waves of the sea 
playing in merry mania of foam on rock cliffs. 
Know there are hills upon whose crest 
trees in a thin line 
run, 
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a straggling caravan, 
sightseeing the heights in dutiful solicitude 


Know there are hills in the distance, 
placed, 

so that the seeing eye can but admire, 
upon flat space. 


Know there are tomorrows, 

and there is repetition, 

repetition often to sate us, 

but today had been 
a day 

amongst mountains along the seabeach 

and a day unquestioned, and unquestioning 
of our adoration. 


Know that today : 
without past or future 
was an eternity complete and of itself 
having no time but of the heart. 


Having written that down in his notebook he felt ready to 
stir himself, and not at all ready to questions the verses’ quality. 
It was shortly past two, and his train did not leave till after 
three, so he decided to walk home and see if any mail had come 
for him. Arriving there he found that his mother was out 
shopping, perhaps, so he took a letter which was there for him, 
and went to the station. He wasn’t in a hurry to read the 
letter, which was from an Italian poet who had started to write 
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to him from Chicago. How had they started writing to each 
“other ? Somebody had given this Mundano Ludovici his 
address. Funny fellow that Italian was. Too hysterical and 
melodramatic, but his letters were all right, beneath their mad- 
ness. He was always demanding a solution. Well hell, Ni 
thought, it wasn’t up to him to try and give solutions. Nothing 
is ever solved, and the only people who know solutions bored 
him. The bellyaching mystics; Christian Scientists, like 
Amy Hodgson ; life interpreters, social radicals with their new 
ideas about re-organizing the world. Huh. He wondered 
what was in this letter of Ludovici’s. He wouldn’t read it 
until the train had pulled out of Los Angeles. Instead he 
walked up and down the railroad platform, smoking one ciga- 
rette after another. People in Los Angeles were good looking, 
young, clear skinned, well dressed generally, and that was 
something, to be decorative. He supposed the moving picture 
industry dragged lots of good looking beings into town, but 
jt was tiresome that they should end as inane. Soon the train 
pulled in, and there was a great flurry of people descending 
from the train into the high ceilinged room of the great station. 
He got aboard and seated himself alone, as not many people 
were going on towards Montebello. It would be nice seeing 
the green country scenery for a two hours ride. The palms, 
olive and lemon trees, though as a matter of fact the scenery 
in this direction was arid until near Montebello. That was 
supposed to be in a fertile section of the country. What would 
Muriel’s villa be like. He remembered his letter and took it 
out to read. It ran: 
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Dear Thompson : 


‘It is being different to me than I expected, this America of 
yours, but I was crazy with youngness in Italy and I had high 
visions of freedom. And you, your letter which I was so glad to 
get, to know how a man my own age of this country I have adopted, 
would write, your letter sounded—how shall I tell you? You 
avoid something. You are afraid too. But I will not talk about 
you because I do not know you well enough, and because I am 
unhappy I might say violent things. You said you could not go 
in for any exalted e¢stacy of idealism, because hope seemed so 
much made of blindness and hurt vanity to you. I do not under- 
stand you and I disagree.” 


Ni read the letter casually, his mind half intent. His gaze 
rested upon the scenery through the window. What was the 
use of this letter, to him ? He supposed he would answer 
it though but its black hysteria wearied him. Why 
do people look for understanding and sympathy ? What 
actually was it that he, and this Ludovici, were continually 
rebelling about ? Standards, conventions, people’s dullness. 
Funny the way the stretch of sand through which the train 
was passing obliterated from his consciousness any knowing 
of what it was that in other moments wracked him. Why 
couldn’t people be, like the cactus plants standing out there 
in the sand ? Be in the sun and wind, and not question and 
demand and search too much. After all though that was an 
idea to think in isolated places. He couldn’t think that in the 
flux of city traffic with its vibrations irritating him, and stimu- 
lating him to a like restlessness. He read on. 
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**T am not conceited when I write you that I am very intelligent 
with my mind, but who cares about that ? I am often hungry, 
and many nights I am out on the street, thinking myself mad, 
or to become mad, and then I do things that would horrify you 
perhaps. But I do not care. I am not ashamed for what I do 
in my madness, for the filthy streetgirls I have, sometimes when 
it seems to me that a great blackness is swallowing me. I am not 
a great man because I have no faith. All men with faith are 
great men if they insist upon thetr faith, but I find no one to speak 
my language to talk to. Not my native tongue, but the language 
of my destres. 

‘“‘What is the truth about everything ? Should we all be 
madmen? Your letter made me want to strike you, and I threw 
it away from me, but I picked it up and kept it again. You are 
all negation. You are afraid, more than I am afraid, because 
why ? You say I scream when the very thing I’m screaming 
shows that I know my screaming does no good. Damn you then, 
I will scream. I will tear myself to pieces with my own hands, 
if there is nothing, I will admit that there is nothing, and that 
everything must end now at once. There shall be no compromise. 
I can be in love with diseases and destroy myself, and make that 
destruction something which ts, ts, is. I will not be nothing 
simply because everybody about me is nothing. 

‘‘But I cannot write you a letter today. If we met each other 
probably we should hate each other, but write me letters. You 
seem to think, but don’t be so goddamned cold with your intelli- 
gence ; or are you only tired, and you say you are two years older 
than I am. I won't be tired at twenty-one, I will be rotten with 
disease and madness first. I am married, did I tell you that I 
have left my wife? TI treated her rotten. I hate her. She would 
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have swallowed me. I have several friends, but I turn on them 
all and curse them. They pretend too much. No, it is better 
to run along the street alone, chattering and laughing like a crazy 
person to oneself. Why do I write you letters ? Because I don't 
know you. Your name looked beautiful to me. A man who was 
in the army with you said you were what he called snobbish. He 
said you were contemptuous and cruel. I don’t know why I write 
you but he showed me a poem of yours and it wasn’t stinking. 
But why will you say that solutions bore you, and make you think 
people with solutions cowards 2? Do you know more than I do? 
Maybe you will answer my letter, Mundano Ludovici. 


Ni shrugged his shoulder and put the letter into his pocket. 

He supposed he'd answer the letter, tonight, or to-morrow 
anyway, if it was quiet at Muriel Langhorne’s. What was it 
allabout ? A quick shuddering emotion of shame went through 
him. Jesus, his letters to Amy Hodgson had probably been 
letters of that kind. Why, why, why ? Always another day 
comes, and all that had perplexed him and made him crazy 
with a Ludovici wilful madness, all of that was changed, and 
it was another little something making emotional turmoil. 
What was there to write Ludovici ? Not an answer anyway. 
There was no use thinking. Ni picked up a magazine he had 
bought and read into it, occasionally looking out of the train 
window. For no reason that he knew he felt calm, as if all 
the chaos and hysteria that Ludovici would throw upon hin, 
was ‘nothing, and as if he really did feel himself competent, 
and free of such torments, but he knew—though he rejected 
the knowing for the moment—that he couldn’t write of his own 
hysteria to Ludovici because he had no feeling that it was an 
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outlet, or that it would help him at all. He drew himself into 
himself there. 

It was well after five when the train came into Montebello 
and Ni descended. No one else got off at this station, and there 
was no sign of a carriage to meet him. Perhaps his telegram 
had not been delivered, or perhaps Muriel Langhorne was in 
San-Diego for the day, and he would have to stay at a hotel 
or take the next train back to Los Angeles. He asked where 
her villa was of a lounger near the railroad station. 

‘““Ya, you mean that old hotel that a lady from the East is 
living in,’’ the stranger answered, nonchalantly ready to gossip. 

“J don’t think it’s a hotel. Just a villa.” 

“No, it was a hotel but it isn’t used as one now. Thatis it 
up the hill there. You just wind up and up on the road. It 
is a good pull up.”’ Ni looked where theman pointed and saw 
the building high above the town, above terraced orchards 
of lemon, olive and orange trees. He thanked the man and 
started up the road. It was a fifteen minute walk there. He 
whistled when he approached the house, and called out, but 
there was no answer. Several ducks and two geese were waddl- 
ing about the back vard when he went there. The orange 
trees were laden with ripe or semi-ripe fruit. A rustle of leaves, 
and the twittering of birds sounded along the hill top about 
the great empty hotel building, which was far above the noises 
that went on in the listless-lifed town below. He heard a voice 
and turned to see Muriel Langhorne in a sunbonnet, and with 
a white apron over her dress. 
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A CANTO 


Sound slender, 

quasi tinnula, 

Ligur’ aoide : 

Si no’us vei, Domna 

don plus mi cal, 

Negus vezer mon bel pensar 

no val”’ 

Between the two almond trees flowering, 
The viel. held close to his side ; 

And another : s’adora’”’ 

Possum ego, naturae 

non memminnisse tuae. Qui son Properzio ed Ovidio, 


The boughs are not more fresh 

where the almond shoots 

take their March green. 

And that year I went up to Freiburg, 

And Rennert had said : Nobody, no, nobody 

Knows anything about Provengal, or if there is anvbody, 
It’s old Lévy ; 
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And so I went up to Freiburg, 

And the vacation was just beginning, 

The students getting off for the summer, 
Freiburg im Breisgau, 

And everything clean, seeming clean after Italy. 


And I went to old Lévy, and it was by then 6.30 

in the evening, and he trailed half way across Freiburg 
before dinner, to see the two scraps of copy, 
Arnaut’s settant’uno R. superiore, 

Not that I could sing him‘ the music, 

And he said : Now is there anything I can tell you ?” 
And I said : I dunno, sir, or 

Yes, Doctor, what do they mean by noigandres ?” 
And he said : Noigandres! NOlIgandres ! 

You know for seex mon’s of my life 

Effery night when I go to be I say to myself : 
Noigandres, eh, noigandres, 

Now what the DEFFIL can that mean ! 


(Wind over the olive trees, ranunculae ordered, 
By the clear edge of the rocks, 

The water runs, and the wind scented with pine, 
And with hay-fields under sun-swath ; 


Agostino, Jacopo, and Bocata. 
You would be happy for the smell of that place, 


And never tired of being there, either alone 
Or accompanied. 
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Sound : as of the nightingale too far off to be heard 


| Sandro, and Bocata, and Jacopo Sellaio ; 


The ranuncule, and almond, 

Boughs set in espalier, 

Duccio, Agostino ; e l’olors, 

The smell of that place, d’enoi ganres, 
Air moving under the boughs ; 

The cedars there in the sun, 

hay new cut on hill slope, 

And the water there in the cut 

between the two lower meadows, sound, 
The sound, as I have said, a nightingale 
too far off to be heard’’ 


And the light falls, remir, 
from her breast to thighs. 


He was playing there at the palla. 
Parisina—two doves for an altar,—at the viriow: 
E il Marchese 
Stava per divenir pazzo, 
after it all.” 


Ezra Pounp. 


WORK IN PROGRESS 


Miriam sat though the evening reading by lamplight in the 
disorderly little room. Unsatisfactorily. Her attention wan- 
dered to Miss Holland lecturing in the East End, and to the 
thoughts in Miss Holland’s mind as she stood confronted by 
the roomful of dilapidated people. 


The shaded lamplight left everything in gloom but the page 
whose words, yersterday so potent, brought to-night only a 
sense of the gulf between life and the expression of it. She 
had reached the conclusion that fiction was at worst a highly- 
flavoured drug and at best as much an abstraction as meta- 
physics, when Miss Holland came back. 


Z 
She stood in the doorway tall and dim; silent and dubious 
with fatigue. But when Miriam suggested going out in search 
of coffee she came to life in horrified resistance, announced her 
belief in the restorative power of weak tea and vowed that not 
On any account would she issue forth without good cause at 
such an hour. 
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And out in the blue-lit gloom of the Euston Road, hurrying 
timidly along, she still protested. But behind her woeful 
protests was delight. And once they were safely inside the 
heavily frosted inner doors and the little padrone, as Miriam 
had predicted, came forward to welcome them and waving 
away a hovering waiter himself found them places and took 
their small order, she sat back upon her red velvet sofa evidently 
enjoying the adventure. But beyond a single comprehensive 
glance, she had not noticed her surroundings. She remarked 
upon the cleanliness, the cheerful Alpine oleographs. Of all 
the rest she was unaware. 

To have her here, disarmed of her fears, was not enough. 
But even if they came again and again there would never be 
more than that. She would never expand to the atmosphere. 
Would always sit as she was doing now, upright and insulated, 
making formal conversation; decorously busy with the small meal. 

The place was not crowded. Everyone there was distinctly 
visible—the lonely intent women in gaudy finery, the old men 
féting bored, laughing girls who glanced about ; the habitue’s 
solitary figures in elderly bondage to the resources of the place. 

“Of course’ said Miriam at last, ‘‘there are all sorts of queer 
people here.’’ 

She sat back, unwilling to go, looking out into the room as 
if unaware of Miss Holland’s preparations to depart, following 
immediately on her last sip of the excellent coffee. But suppos- 
ing Miss Holland should even for a moment sit back and con- 
template her surroundings ? She would see only material for 
pity or disgust. See only morally. Her interest in individuals 
would be an uninteresting interest. That young man, with 
his pose of careful conscious detachment would not be for her 
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any kind of epitome, but just a young man—‘‘probably some 
sort of student.” 

‘‘It is now,’’ said Miss Holland, glancing at her wristwatch, 
‘‘well past midnight. This has beena unique experience. And, 
just for this once, I do not object to it. But it must certainly 
not be repeated.”’ 

Miriam gazed at her. She was blushing. She had seen all 
that there was to see. Miriam remembered her own first 
horror. But that had been alone and in youthful ignorance. 

‘‘I’m sorry you don’t like my little haunt.” 

‘‘It is scarcely that. The place is clean and pleasant and 
doubtless a great convenience to many people. But, dear me, 
dear me, I can only imagine the horror of my chief in beholding 
me sitting here, and at such an hour.” 

Astonishment kept Miriam dumb and passed into resentment. 
Having delivered her judgment Miss Holland now sat con- 
temptuously drawing on her gloves. The episode over and 
escape at hand, she released a scorn that was almost venomous. 
It lingered about her politely smiling relief, an abominable 
look of triumph. Of personal triumph. 

Miriam clung to her silence. She felt the advantage fall 
to her own side as she saw Miss Holland’s acceptance of her 
unspoken thoughts. 

‘It is different for yourself.’’ she said in answer to them. 
“You are free from the necessity of considering appearances.” 

‘I’m a guttersnipe, thank heaven,”’ said Miriam. 

Miss Holland Jaughed. A small sound incapable of reaching 
the next table. She was really amused. 

‘You are anything but that. And in certain respects you 
may consider yourself fortunate.”’ 
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Donizetti’s had been insulted. At sight of Miss Holland 
hurrying with bent head, as if weathering a gale of contamina- 
tion, down the aisle between the rows of little tables, Miriam 
hated her. Hated her refusal to place herself outside the pale 
of feminine dignity. The narrow pale. Deep. But were 
they deep, these people who went about considering their 
dignity ? ‘Dignity is absurdity,”’ she vowed, keeping step with 
Miss Holland’s light swift walk. 

There is one thing worse than a dignified man and that is 
an undignified woman. Chesterton. It sounded so respectful : 
chivalrous. Made me try to remember to be dignified for a 
whole day. I tried to crush Hypo by quoting it. 

“Just so,’ he said. ‘Dignity is the privilege of the weak.” 

She tried to imagine Miss Holland undignified. Rushing 
about and babbling inconsequently. Tiresome, men called 
those women, but were glad of them if they had kind hearts. 
Mrs. Orly has no dignity. But she is neither weak nor tiresome. 
Her’ heart is a... er... domesticated tornado. 


3. 


Walking home, estranged from Miss Holland, Miriam found 
her own life, that had stood all day far away and forgotten, all 
about her again ; declaring itself independant of the success 
or failure of this new relationship. Like a husband’s life 
the life he goes off into in the morning and can lose himself in, 
no matter what may be going onat home. If this new arrange- 
ment were a success, something would be added to life. 
If it were a failure nothing would be taken away. 

By the time they reached home she felt free from all interest 
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in Miss Holland and saw their contract as it had at first appeared, 
a marriage of convenience ; a bringing down of expenses that 
would allow them both to live more comfortably than they 
could alone. Miss Holland no doubt saw it in the same light. 
The extremest differences of outlook were neither here nor there. 
There would be no need, now that these first disordered hours 
were over, for any association beyond what was needed for the 
running of their quarters. 

She looked forward to getting to bed in the new surroundings, 
recapturing singleness and the usual Saturday night’s sense 
of the spaces of Sunday opening ahead. Fatigue had given 
way to the new lease of strength that always came if she stayed 
up long enough, and when she found herself safely behind the 
curtain, she hoped that Miss Holland, audible on the other 
side, was sharing her sense of refreshment. She began to 
regret the incident that had reduced their exchange to courteous 
formalities, and to wish for an impossible re-establishment of 
the inexperience of the earlier part of the day. 

Only impossible because of the way people were influenced 
by things said and done. She was herself, she knew, but never 
quite permanently : never believing that what people thought 
themselves to be and thought other people to be, went quite 
through... Always certain that underneath was something. 
else, the same in everybody. 

‘Of course I could never feel the same again.’’ She could 
never make up her mind whether it was good or bad not to be 
able to make that statement from the heart. Whether it was 
good fortune to have access to a region where everything was 
forgotten, and within which it was impossible to believe people 
were what they represented themselves to be. Yet speaking 
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or acting suddenly from this region where she lived with herself 
was always disastrous. And still there remained that unalter- 
able certainty that invisibly others were exactly what she 
thought them to be and would suddenly turn into the person 
she was seeking all the time in everyone... the person she knew 
was there. 

It seemed now, so far off were those first bright early hours, 
that Miss Holland and she had been long associated. The 
first freshness had gone, or she would not now find herself 
with her hand on her own life. But although that was recovered 
there was now also something else. Something going forward 
even as she moved about, slowly, delightfully hindered by new 
things and the need for new movements that made the process 
of going to bed a conscious ceremonial. 

On the other side of the curtain Miss Holland was moving 
about in the same leisurely obstructed way. Her things were 
not new ; but she was having to find her way amongst them 
afresh. This must be bringing all sorts of things into her mind. 
They were sharing adventure. At the very least, there was 
that. It was a great deal. From the point of view of the 
amazingness of life and people, it was everything. And now 
the strange something was growing clearer. Their prolonged 
‘silence was speaking.... Of course... ‘‘C’est dans le silence 
que les dmes se révélent.”’ 

Miriam tiptoed about, breathlessly listening. Clearly, almost 
inaudibly, the silence was knitting up the broken fabric of their 
intercourse. Thought of now, Miss Holland seemed young 
and small. She had been, once. Alone with herself, of course, 
she still was. And at the centre of her consciousness there 
was an image of her new friend, not as she appeared to be, but 
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as she really was ; just as within her own consciousness. there 
was an image of the real Miss Holland. 

Miss Holland did not know this. Only one here and there 
seemed to know it. And those one never came across, except 
in the street suddenly, walking by themselves. But Miss Hol- 
land was feeling the result of the silence. The result of their 
having been, d force de préoccupations, alone in company. 
Meeterlinck would call them menus préoccupations. But a 
person standing lighting candles and moving about a room 
is... what ? 

A puff of wind touched the large window, rattling it gently 
in its frame. Miss Holland muttered to herself. 

“I fear that window rattles,’’ she said at the next sound, but 
still to herself, a meditative tone. 

“Yes,” said Miriam in cheerful conversational voice and at 
once felt its irrelevance. She had answered only the tone. 
In the actual communication there was a fresh source of division. 
She loved rattling windows ; loved, loved them. Anvthing the 
wind could do, especialiy at night. The window was old. It 
would certainly rattle : perhaps bump and bang. It would 
be better even than the small squeak, squeak, of the small 
lattice at Tansley Street. And with each sound she would 
be aware of Miss Holland, disliking it. 

“I can’t abide rattling windows” said Miss Holland, vind- 
ictively. 

“‘I love them,”’ said Miriam. 

‘‘Whata strange taste’’ said Miss Holland ruefully and imme- 
diately laughed her tinkling laugh. They laughed together 
and began moving more briskly, creating a cheerful noise to 
emphasize small jests. Again and again Miss Holland’s laugh 
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sounded. She was happy and pleased. How embarrassing 
it would have been, Miriam reflected, if the last stage of the 
toilet had presented itself without this cover of bright sound. 
The trial once happily over, was over for good. 

She sat on her pillow and slid down carefully into the freshness 
of the new bed. Its compactness was not disturbed. Her 
things were all out of sight. The room about her was exactly 
as it had been when freshly arranged. 

“‘Oh,”’ she cried, listening to the pleasant bumping of the win- 
dow as her body relaxed on the unyielding level of the new 
mattress and the low pillow fitted itself to her neck. ‘Oh, 
music that softlier on the spirit lies.”’ 

“! hope you are not alluding to the window,’’ chuckled Miss 
Holland. 

‘Oh, my bed, my angelic little bed. 1 thought it might seem 
narrow, but it is so hard and flat that I feel as if I were lying 
on the plane of the ecleptic with no sides. And I seem so long. 
I can see myself like someone laid out.” 

‘‘What a very dismal idea !” 

“Oh, no. I always think of it when I sleep in beds that don't 
let you down. It doesn’t depress me a bit. You see, I have 
no imagination. But my bed at Tansley Street was all hum- 
mocks. There was only one way I could lie at all and I madeno 
shape. Now I feel like a crusader on a tomb, and utterly 
comfortable. And the little light coming through the curtain 
from your. side makes a quite perfect effect, a green twilight.” 

‘*You shall enjoy the perfect effect fora few moments longer. 
I am going to wedge that abominable window.’ 

Something almost like fear took possession of Miriam. 
Protest was impossible. It was clear Miss Holland must not 
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with small exasperated mutterings Miss Holland sought about 
for something to fit the gap. An immense discomfort settled 
upon her when the window was finally dumb. Its silence 
seemed to press upon the air. And though the window was 
open at the top, the room seemed close. It was as if Miss 
Holland had robbed her of a companion and as if far away the 
companion were reproaching her, for yielding without protest 
to the world that keeps a suspicious eye on the doings of the 
weather ; an attitude she hated like an infection. The room 
seemed now full of Miss Holland ; rebuked by her into a dead 
stillness. That would be there all the night. Each one, 
dumb and dead. The prospect was unnerving. There was 
something of the atmosphere of the sick-room in this awful 
calm. Miss Holland’s candle was the nightlight, keeping going 
the hot pressure of the evening. Yet most people probably 
disliked a rattling window, the sound that made a stillness in 
the room and in the street. It was hard to be so different and 
to hke being different. 

How difficult to sleep in this consciously quiet enclosure. 
For it was not the quiet of a still night, the kind of night in 
which you listen to the expanse of space. It was a stillness 
filled with the coiling emanation of a humanity recognising 
only itself, intent only on its own circlings. The darkness 
when it presently came would be thick with the remainder of 
the continuous coiling and fret of all those people who live 


perpetually at war with everything that is not perfectly 
secure. 
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4, 


Miss Holland’s light was out. She was apparcutly sitting 
up in bed arranging draperies at great length. 

‘IT have not locked the door,’’ she said suddenly. Miriam 
despaired. 

‘J think for to-night it does not matter. We can cake a 
point of remembering it in future.” 

“I’m afraid,’’ said Miriam, ‘‘I should never remember it.”’ 

‘‘Have you not been in the habit of locking your door.” 

‘‘T have never even thought of it.” 

‘‘Strange,’’ said Miss Holland. And Miriam began to suppose 
that it was strange. She ran over in her mind some of the odd 
people from time to time sharing her lonely top floor. Foreign 
waiters when Mrs. Bailey was doing well. Or queer odd men 
who could not afford the downstairs rooms. She had never, 
at night, given them a single thought. But that was not the 
sort of thought Miss Holland meant. Or not consciously. 
But all this was perfectly horrible... Yet was it foolish, or 
perhaps unkind never to have been aware? O’Laughlin, 
dear O’Laughlin. She had been aware of him. Sorry.: 

‘There was,’ she said, ‘a drunken Irish journalist who used 
to come blundering up the stairs at all hours of the night.” 

‘‘Horrible, horrible,’ breathed Miss Holland. 

‘‘His door’ it occurred to her for the first time, ‘was at right 
angles to mine.’’ Miss Holland was gasping. .“‘He used to 
stumble about on the landing and sometimes, poor dear, be 
_ sick.” 

‘Dear, dear, dear! It was a most extraordinary establish- 
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ment. But I think the oddest thing is that you should not 
have made fast the door.”’ 

‘*I suppose so. But I would trust Tommy O’Laughlin drunk 
or sober, now I come to think of it... He never paid his bills, 
poor dear, and he borrowed.”’ 

**He must have been a worthless creature.” 

‘‘He was a gentleman, Tommy was, anda dear. Though he 
once embarrassed me frightfully. It was at dinner. Of course, 
he was intoxicated, though not looking so. In the midst of 
a long tirade about Home Rule he burst into tears and said if 
he had only seen Miss Henderson earlier in his life he would 
have been a different fellow.”’ 

‘“‘No doubt he admired you immensely ?”’ 

«‘I’d never spoken to him.” 

Miss Holland laughed wisely, but a little scornfully. No 
_chatelaine, of course, would boast of scalps. 

‘“‘He was married.” 

‘“‘Dear, dear !’’ breathed Miss Holland. 
“Trying for a divorce.” 

‘“‘Dear, dear, dear !”’ 


D. 


Miriam awoke in the darkness abruptly. About her were 
the images that had filled her mind when Miss Holland’s candle 
had gone out. She regarded them sleepily, wondering what 
could so soon have called her back. What was calling her now, 
urgently, out from the thickness of sleep. She stirred and 


woke completely. | 
‘Are you awake ?”’ Miss Holland’s voice coming anxious and 
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reproachful through the stillness was added to the minute 
unmistakable irritations. 

“Yes, are you? I mean are you being devoured alive?” 
‘“‘Indeed, indeed, I am,’’ wailed Miss Holland. “It is a 
disaster.”’ 

‘‘It’s weird,” said Miriam, lunging. ‘‘Where can they all come 
from ? [’m going to get up.” 

‘Indeed, that is all we can do. Light candles and make 
instant warfare.”’ 

“I’m so sleepy. I think I shall change in the dark.”’ 

“T fear that will be useless.’ groaned Miss Holland, striking 
a match. ‘I fear, I fear the worst.” 

Out on the green floor and with the two candles cheerfully 
gleaming... Alone such an adventure would have been misery. 

She grew interested in following Miss Hollands’ instructions 
and was almost disappointed when the white expanse of her 
bed offered no further prey. 

‘Seven,’ she announced. 

**All drowned ?’’ asked Miss Holland suspiciously. 

‘‘Mm, poor things.” 

‘“‘] fear I do not share your solicitude,’’ chuckled Miss Holland. 

‘‘Well, perhaps I associate them with summer. In a London 
summer there are always one or two, having their little day. 
I’ve tried once or twice to keep still and endure.” 

“And then ?” 

“I shake my nightgown out of the window, but always feel 
mean.” 

“You are most tender-hearted.”’ 

“Tt agree with the Frenchman, ce n’est point !a pigire dont Je 
me plains, c'est la promenade.”’ 


99 
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“You speak French delightfully. toote ah fay kom oon Pari- 
sienne.”’ 

“Imitation; I can imitate any sound. But where do all 
these fleas come from ?” 

“The floor, the floor. I fear.’’ 

‘‘Heaven and earth! We must leave at once.” 

‘Well, I think perhaps with perchloride in the cracks’’... 

‘‘Meantime ?”’ 

‘‘We must do our best.” 

“It goes from the brain to the toes.” 

“To the foes. But only for the unfortunate possessors of 
thin skins. And them, the wretches seek If there were in 
the universe only one flea, it would make straight for 
me.”’ 

Her voice ended on a childish wail. Fleee, she had said, 
making it innocent and prettv. 

“Do you mean to say there are people...” 

“I do indeed. During my first period of training in the 
slums, I was amazed at the complete insensibility of many of 
my fellow workers. Amazed, and under the circumstances, 
envious.” 

“Oh, I don’t envy them a bit. Those people with skins like 
felt ; they miss everything.” 

“T agree. At the same time, I thinka moderately thick skin 
is a boon. I see no disadvantage in escaping intolerable dis- 
comforts. It is possible to have too thin a skin.” 

“For survival, yes. Blond people are dving out, thev 
say.”’ | 

“Blondes have not a monopoly of thin skins.”’ 

“No. I have a friend who slums. She loathes the poor.” 
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“Dear, dear; a most unfortunate qualification for her 
work,”’ 

“Not their poverty. Their sameness. She is one of the 
kindest people I know.” 

‘‘Strange...”’ 

‘“‘They ought to be pensioned.”’ 

‘The poor ?”’ 

“Everybody. I should love to be pensioned.” 

‘‘And remain in idleness and dependence ? Oh, no.” 

‘‘Not dependence. Interdependence. No compulsion.”’ 

‘‘What would you do ?”’ 

‘Spend several years staring; and then go round the world.”’ 

“You are delightful. I am not sure that I approve of the 
years of staring. But to go round the world would, of course, 
be most enchanting.” 

“Yes : but I should not want to improvemy mind. I should 
still stare. If I went. Probably I shouldn’t go. Nothing 
short of dynamite will shift me. I am astounded to find myself 
shifted here.”’ . 

“I fear at the moment you must be wishing yourself safely 
back again.” 

She had no realization of the adventure it was to be anywhere 
at all. To her it was not a strange, strange adventure that 
their two voices should be sounding togethe. in the night, a 
double thread of sound in a private darkness, making a pattern 
with all the other sounds :n the world But she had accepted 
the compliment. There was a vibration in her voice : joyful. 

Again and again they were awakened for battle, until their 
slumber was too deep to be disturbed. 
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6. 


St. Pancreas bells were cheerfully thumping the air when 
Miriam got up to wander about in the dark brilliance that filled 
the room like the presence of a guest, and was so exaggerated 
that it not only supplied a topic wherewith to start the morning 
but an occupation engrossing enough to free her, even in thought, 
from descent into the detail of the day. It held everything 
off and yet kept her in happy communion with Miss Holland 
moving busily the other side of the curtain. 

Yet the night had done its work. A host of statements were 
plucking at her mind : balancing the quality of life here and 
life at Tansley Street. At week-ends. Behind them was a 
would-be disquieting assertion of the now complete remoteness 
of both her working life and the eventful leisure that had for 
so long ousted the old-time Tansley Street evenings. It was 
a bill of costs, flourished ; demanding to know what she had done. 

But it stood off, powerless to gain the centre of her attention, 
making no break in her sense of being nowhere ; of inhabiting 
within a shadowless brilliance, a living peace that held her 
immensely inoccupied, and ready, whenever things should 
once more present themselves in detail, to see them all in a 
fresh light. 

For a while it seemed that they could never again so present 
themselves. The light as she gazed into it was endless, multi- 
pying upon itself ; drawing her away from all known things. 
Life henceforth would more fully attain her, lived as at this 
moment she knew it could be lived, uncalculating from the 
deeps of a masked splendour. 
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It would not last. Already the strange moments were link- 
ing themselves with kindred strange moments in the past. 
But like them it set itself while it lasted ever against the rest 
of her experience, with a challenge. 

It was growing steadily darker. 

“It’s a thunderstorm.”’ 

“1 think so. The air is most oppressive.” 

Miss Holland came and stood at her own half of the window 
so that they were side by side and visible to each other. Above 
the curtain screening the lower part of their window, they 
looked across to the white pillar of candle. A flash of bright 
daylight lit up the grey street and soon the wheels of the storm 
rumbled high up across the sky. Heavy drops fell slowly. 
increasing until thev came in a torrent. 

“That will carry it off.’ 

‘Sometimes I don’t mind storms. I don’t to-day.”’ 

They held their places at the window, watching the pale 
lightning light the rain, hearing the thunder follow more swiftly. 
Presently a blinding white fire and a splintering crash just 
above their heads made them both exclaim. As the thunder 
rolled bumping and snarling away across the sky they saw the 
figure of a man appear from the darkness beyond the candle 
and stand pressed close to the window with arms upstretched 
and laid against the panes. Through the sheets of rain his face 
was not quite clear. But he was dark and pale and tall and 
shouting at the storm. So he lived there alone. The storm 
was a companion. He was alone and aware. Had he seen the 
new people across the way ? 

A brilliant flash lit up the white-face and its frame of heavy 
hair. The dark eyes were looking straight across. 
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Sayce : and he lived here. Miriam drew back and sat down 
on the end of her bed. This queer alley was then the place in 
all London in which to live. He had found it for himself. Was 
he dismayed at the sight of philistines invading the retreat 
where he lived hidden amongst unseeing villagers ? She vowed 
not again to look across when there was any sign of his presence. 
He should be invaded without knowing it. She would see him 
go in and out, see without seeing ; screening him even from her 
own observation. And all the time his presence would cast 
its light upon their frontage. 

“The strange room,”’ said Miss Holland, who also had left the 
window, “‘has a tenant as eccentric as itself.”’ 

“Bo you know whoitis ?’’ Miriam stole back to the window 
to learn the disposition of the door of his house. He had dis- 
appeared. It was a side door, next to the cobbler’s window, 
like theirs next to the stonemason’s. 

“It is Sayce. E. W. Sayce... the poet.” 

‘Indeed ?’’ exclaimed Miss Holland delightedly. ‘A poet. 
That is charming. Quite enchanting to feel that poetry is being 
written so near at hand.” 

She was peering out, as if looking for verses on the air between 
the opposing windows. She had no feeling of shyness in men- 
tioning his work. If unobserved she could catch him at it, 
she would note his methods. Perhaps he would sit there at 
work in his window. But the least they could do, having 
innocently become witnesses of his workshop would be to stand 
off and leave him free. 

To disperse Miss Holland’s concentration, she rushed into 
speech. : 

“I’ve known him by sight for years, wandering about ina 
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black cloak. One night I was strolling along the strip of pave- 
ment round one of the Square gardens. It was quite dark 
under the trees between the stretches of lamplight, and there 
was nobody about. Suddenly in a patch of light I was con- 
fronted by a tall figure, also strolling. We both stood quite 
still, staring into each other’s eyes with thoughts far away, 
each taking in only the fact of an obstruction. Then I realized 
it was Sayce. I can’t remember how we got past each other. 
One of us must presently have plunged into the gutter. But, 
looking back, it seems as if we walked through each other.” 

Miss Holland’s comment was a series of small birdlike sounds 
that seemed to refuse to make a word. The storm was moving 
on and the strange light, lifting away as the sky cleared, left 
a blankness. 


7. 


‘But you make tea with a charm! This is Nectar !’’ 

Miriam stood with the teapot in her hand, looking forward 
to everlasting Sundays of making tea for Miss Holland and 
charming her with conversation. They had talked all the 
afternoon without weariness. The day stretched back long 
and eventful, full of talk and absurdities and laughter, to the 
far-off episode of the morning. The rooms filled with memories, 
had grown dear. And the evening lay ahead, secure if they 
liked, if they chose to remain shut up here together. Then 
a week apart. No evenings. Miss Holland coming home late 
and tired. There would be only the week-ends for the contin- 
uation of their talk. 

‘“‘The fiancée came to tea yesterday,” she said, unawares and 
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stopped. Miss Holland, surely, must be weary of her stories. 
‘*I must stop,’ she said, “finish my tea and absolutely, really 
unpack.” | 

‘“‘By no means, mademoiselle, having uttered the fascinating 
word, you must continue.”’ 

Forcing back a smile, Miriam went on with her story. Mar- 
velling at a world that had left this woman to loueliness.‘ Lonely 
as she was she scanned life unenviously, placed herself at once 

sympathetically within the experience of anyone presented to 
her. It was as if she herself had had vast experience. Yet 
in her life there were only those two parts ; the vicarage home 
until she was thirty-five and then the life in London. She had 
brought with her all the old-fashioned ideas and yet, without being 
a socialist, had a forward-going mind, a surer certainty of social 
transformation than was to be found amongst the Lycurgans. 

‘‘I told her I hoped she knew she was marrying the best man 
in the world.” ; 

‘‘Delightful. You have made her very happy.” 

‘‘Although extremely strong-minded and in the midst of a 
successful career, she is a girl, the English girl in the midst of 
the divine illusion.’ 

‘‘Why Divine illusion? So contradictory.” 

‘Well, illusion because its picture of what life with the beloved 
will be is mistaken. Divine because it reveals to both the best 
in themselves and each other, what they really are without 
knowing it until then.” 

‘*Y,,.es,’ said Miss Holland, clasping the edge of the table 
and gazing out through the window. “It is unfortunate that 
it is so frequently doomed to die and inevitably to change.”’ 

‘“‘Never. In women, absolutely never, once it’s there.”’ 
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“Ah, in women.” 

‘‘She’s an amazing person. Can fall out of a moving cab 
without being hurt. She said, of course that she knew. But 
wanted to hear all about him.”’ 

‘“You were able to render her a charming service.”’ 

‘‘No. It frightened me for her sake that she wanted to talk 
about him. Of course she thought me tongue-tied. I was. 
But only because I felt that her best realization was just that 
moment with me. That if we talked she would be carried into 
detail and it would have passed without taking its full effect.” 

‘“Yet it is most natural that she should wish to talk of him.” 

“It frightened me. She had a charming white hat.” 

When their talk had drifted to a pause and she was alone, 
Miriam ruefully regarded the day’s exchange. Shadowless 
only by being an excursion into a world she had long ceased 
to inhabit. Unawares she had woven a fabric of false impres- 
sions, used only materials that would make common ground. 

Again and again the set of circumstances that were the zest 
of her personal life had risen before her in terms such as Miss 
Holland would have used in describing them, and made a preoc- 
cupation which had kept her a bright and interesting talker. 
Yet Miss Holland was aware. Though in her eagerness for 
every word she had shown only awareness of a wider reach and 
different perceptions, she knew, without recognizing its nature, 
that there was a gulf between them. 

To keep back even half-accepted points of view was not 
fair-play. Brought uneasiness. Yet why tell her of things 
that might not happen ? 


DoroTHY RICHARDSON. 


THE INTERCESSOR 


They had told him he couldn't miss it. There wasn’t another 
house near it for a good mile. He knew where the bridle-path 
from the hill road struck the lane in the Bottom. It was down 
there, with a clump of ash-trees close up against the back of it, 
trying to hide it. 

Garvin followed the path. It went straight over the slope 
of the fields, hemmed in by stone walls, low and loose piled, 
part of the enormous network of stone flung across the north 
country to the foot of the fells. 

At the end of the last field a wild plum-tree stood halfnaked 
on a hillock and pointed at the house. All that Garvin could 
see was a bald gable-end pitched among the ash-trees. It was 
black grey, like ash bark drenched with rain. 

It stood, he now saw, in a little orchard of dead trees, shut 
in from the fields by walls, low and loose piled, a plot so small 
that it showed like a loop in a mesh of the stone network. 

As he approached the place he had the distinct thrill of fasci- 
nation that seized him always in the presence of old things. 

Garvin was by nature and profession a hunter of old things, 
of old houses, old churches, old ways and superstitions. He 
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had had his nose in a hundred parish registers, sifting the dust 
of oblivion for a clue to some forgotten family. He was gifted 
with an implacable persistence in following up a trail, a terrible 
and untiring industry in minute research. His almost legal 
precision had served him well when he left an estate agent's 
office in Pall Mall to work for the Blackadders on their Country 
History. 

The Blackadder enterprise was so vast that Garvin in his 
operations was only a minute part of the machinery. But it 
fired him ; it gave him scope. As an estate agent, selling land 
for building lots, Garvin had done violence to his genius. The 
dream of Garvin and his passion was for wild open stretches 
everlastingly unbuilt on, for moors and fells, for all places 
that have kept the secret and the memory of the ancient earth. 
It was this queer, half-savage streak in the respectable Garvin 
that marked him as the man for the Craven country. | 

He had travelled the district all summer, working up his 
notes at night in small humble hotels and wayside inns. But 
when it came to the actual writing of his section, Garvin had 
taken rooms in a village in Craven. He had insisted on two 
things only when he took them, that the house must be old and 
that there must be no children in it. That was inJuly. And 
before August other lodgers had come and had brought many 
children. Garvin was driven out. He said he must have a 
place to himself, and was told, fairly and squarely, in broad 
Yorkshire, that he couldn’t have it ; leastways, not in August. 
If he wasn’t satisfied where he was, he could go to Falshaw’s | 
in the Bottom. Likely enough he’d have it to himself there 
as much as he wanted. 

Garvin ignored the hint of perdition. He inquired placably 
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if Falshaw’s was an old place, and was told that it was. “old 
enough.’’ He asked also whether at Falshaw’s there would 
be any children. No (this time it was palpable, the sidelong, 
sinister intention), there wouldn't be ; leastways not in August 
nor yet September--if all went well with Falshaw’s wife. 
Garvin judged that the state of Falshaw’s wife had acted 
somehow as a deterrent to tourists. It had kept Falshaw’s 
empty. That was good. Anyhow he thought he'd risk it. 

It was early evening in the first week of August that he set 
out for the house in the Bottom. 

It didn’t strike him (for the approach was sideways shighah 
a little gate in the low wall), it didn’t strike him all at once that 
the house was not “old enough.”’ But it struck him very sharply 
as he entered and took in, slant-ways, its bare rectangular 
front. So far from being old enough (for Garvin) it was not 
old at all, if you went by years. He had given it about a 
hundred at sight, when he came upon its date graved above 
the lintel of its door; 1800, and the initials of its founder : 
E. F. 

If you went by years—but this gaunt and naked thing had 
grown old before its years. It wore the look of calamity, of 
terrible and unforgetting and unforgotten age. What it did 
was to throw back its century into some tract of dark and 
savage time. 

He stepped back a few paces to get a better look at it. The 
unsheltered door stood open ; its flagged passage, flush with 
_ the ground outside it, showed like a continuation of the orchard 
path. At the further gable-end its wall was broken half-way 
by the roof of a pent-house. A clump of elder bushes here 
were the only green and living things about the place. It 
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stood before Garvin, dark and repellent in its nakedness, built 
from floor to roof of that bleak stone that abhors the sun, that 
blackens under rain. The light of the August evening was 
grey round it; the heat of the August day lived only in the 
rank smell of the elder bushes by the pent-house wall. It 
seemed to Garvin that the soul of eighteen hundred hung about 
him in the smell of the elder bushes. He found it in the blurred 
gleam of the five windows, deep set and narrow, that looked 
out on the orchard of dead trees. Garvin’s delicate sense of 
time was shaken under their poignant, impenetrable stare, 
so that the figures 1800 troubled him, stirred in him the inner- 
most thrill of his passion for the past. 

He knocked with his stick on the open door. The sounds 
struck short and hard. Nobody answered. Garvin took 
another look at the house. The wall space to the left of the 
threshold was narrow and had but one window, which he had 
passed as he entered. The long, two-windowed wall on the 
right bounded the house place. Garvin saw through the open 
door that this interior was diminished by two wooden parti- 
tions, one of which formed the passage, the other shut off the 
Staircase at the back. The door at.the end of the passage was 
closed. So was the door on his left, leading into the small 
room he had passed. The door in the partition on his right 
stood ajar, so that when he knocked again he heard the loud 
scraping of a chair on the stone floor. Somebody had got up 
and was probably listening there, but nobody came. He 
knocked again on the inner door imperiously. 

This time he heard footsteps. They advanced heavily to 
the door and paused there. The door swung to with a click of 
the latch and the footsteps retreated. They trailed off some- 
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where into the depths of the house to the back. Somebody 
called out there to somebody else, “Onny! Onny!” and Garvin 
waited. 

Some moments passed before the door at the end of the 
passage (the door into the backyard) opened, and a girl, whom 
he took to be Anny, came to him. She was a young girl, sturdy 
and full-blown in the body, florid and fair in the face ; in all 
commonplace and a little coarse. She came heavily, with no 
sign of interest or of haste, but staring at Garvin with her thick 
grey eyes. | 

He asked if he could have rooms. Anny didn’t know, she 
was sure. 

Would she be good enough to find out ? 

She didn’t know. He could find out himself. Oncle was 
in the tool-shed. 

With more good-will than her speech indicated she led the 
way to the shed under the elder bushes. 

There was no one there. Anny now reckoned that Oncle 
would be in the mist-house. 

A gate in the wall behind the elder bushes opened into the 
mist-house yard. Falshaw was alone there, pitching dung 
from the cow-shed. At the girl’s call he came forward, leaning 
on his pitchfork. He was a big man, thick in the girth, and 
fair like his niece, and florid. Garvin reckoned his age at fifty 
or thereabouts. For in his body, built for power, the muscles 
had begun to slacken ; it was sunken in its secret foundations. 
Garvin supposed that this was because of Falshaw’s age. What 
baffled him was the contradiction between Falshaw’s face and 
its expression. It was natural that Falshaw should grow old ; 
but what had Falshaw done that his face, formed by nature 

16 
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in an hour of genial grossness, should have all its contours 
tortured to that look of irremediable gloom ? 


The gloom did not lift as the big man slouched nearer,. and | 
(contemptuous of the stranger’s greeting) inquired what Garvin | 
wanted. His manner intimated that whatever it was Garvin | 


would probably have to want it. 


As to whether Garvin could put up at Falshaw’s, Falshaw, : 
like his niece, didn’t know, he was sure. It depended .upon | 


whether the missus could “put oop” with Garvin. 


Garvin, suddenly remembering what he had heard about — 


Falshaw’s wife, protested that his requirements would be slight. 
Falshaw did not know about that either, he was sure ; but he 
reckoned that Garvin would have to ask the missus. The 
missus was “oop there,’’ in the house. 


He was about to leave Garvin to deal with the situation ; 


when he seemed to think better of it, and to have decided that, 


after all, he would see him through. All this time he had clung 


to his pitchfork. He now planted it firmly in the earth to await | 
his return. He seemed to leave it with reluctance and regret. | 
The girl Anny smiled as if she was pleased at the turn affairs — 


were taking. Garvin thought he saw hope for himself in Anny’s 
smile. 

As they reached the door that had been shut against Garvin, 
Falshaw drew himself up and squared his shoulders with a 


tightening of all his muscles. He seemed to take the young | 


man under his protection with an air of dogged courage in seeing 
him through. It struck Garvin then that Falshaw was afraid 
of his wife. 

She sat in the twilight and slant-wise from the doerway, 
so that she had her back both to them and to the light. The 
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sound of the lifted latch had been answered by a loud and sud- 
den scraping of her chair ; it was like a shriek of fright. She 
rose as Garvin entered, and turned, as if she suffered the impulse 
of the pregnant woman to hide herself. 

He approached her, uttering some such soft and inarticulate 
sound as he would have used to soothe a shy animal. As she 
swung heavily round and faced him he saw that he was likely 
to be mistaken as to Mrs. Falshaw’s impulses. Otherwise he 
would have said that it was she who was afraid. But whatever 
her instinct was, fear or hostility, it already was submerged 
in the profound apathy of her gloom. 

For the expression on Falshaw’s face was a mere shadow 
fallen on it from his wife’s face, where gloom and heaviness 
had entered into the substance of the flesh and the structure 
of the bone. Gloom was in the very fibre of her hair, a dull 
black, rusted. 

It was Falshaw, with his air of protection, who put it to her 
whether it would be possible for them to take Garvin in. 

‘““Ya knaw how fhot'll end,’’ said she significantly. 

Things had happened, then, at Falshaw’s. The gloom on 
Falshaw’s face renewed Garvin's impression that Falshaw, per- 
haps on account of these things, was afraid of his wife. He 
looked from her to his niece Anny, who stood leaning awk- 
wardly against the dresser and twisting and untwisting a corner 
of her apron. There was a queer, half-frightened, half-sullen 
look on her face. And Garvin received a further impression, 
that the things that had happened at Falshaw’s were connected 
unpleasantly with Falshaw’s niece. It might well be. The 
girl was coarse. 

By way of establishing his own incorruptibly moral character, 
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Garvin drew a portrait of himself as a respectable, intellectual 
dry-as-dust, alien to human interests and emotions, intolerant 
of the society of his kind. So much so that he was obliged 
to stipulate that wherever he lodged there must be no other 
lodgers, and no children. 

‘‘There’ll be no other lodgers. You can depend on that,” 
said Falshaw. 

‘‘And—no children ?”’ 

The girl Anny stirred uneasily. Her face, florid a second 
ago, was white as Garvin looked at it. She hid her hands in 
her apron, turned on her heel abruptly, and left the room. 

Then Garvin was sure that he knew. That was the trouble 
in the house. Falshaw’s eyes followed his niece as she went 
out. There was some tenderness in the gross man, and plainly 
he was sorry for the girl. But his wife’s face had tightened ; 
it had grown even more forbidding than it had been. The 
woman, Garvin judged, had been hard on Anny. He could see 
Anny being ground under that nether millstone. 

Of course they would resent his touching on the sore point, 
but it happened to be the point on which Garvin himself was 
uneasy, and he really had to settle it. He approached it gently 
and with some confusion. 

‘J was told—’’ he began and hesitated. 

‘What were ya told ?’’ said Falshaw. 

‘‘Why—that there weren't any.”’ 

‘Speak oop. Ah doan’ understand ya.” 

Garvin plunged. ‘I mean—any children. I say, you know, 
there aren't any, really, are there ?’’ He plunged deeper. 
‘‘Tmean, of course, inthe house.’’ And deeper still ‘‘I mean—at 
present.” 
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‘‘There’s no a fear o’ thot—here.”’ 
It was Falshaw’s wife who spoke. 


II 


It was as if the heart of her gloom had suddenly found utter- 
ance. Silence followed it. 

They had seated themselves round the deep open hearth- 
place, Garvin on the settle facing Mrs. Falshaw, and Falshaw 
in the middle facing his hearth. His attitude indicated that 
he was seeing Garvin through, not becausé he liked him or 
approved of him, but as a simple matter of justice between 
man and man. 

He did not look at Garvin when he spoke to him. He had 
not looked straight at him since he had brought him into the 
house. He seemed unable to face another man fairly and square- 
ly in the presence of his wife. That might be, Garvin supposed, 
either because he was afraid of her or because his consciousness 
of approaching fatherhood had made him shy. Now, as his 
wife spoke, he turned on Garvin a dumb and poignant look 
that besought his pity and his comprehension. It was as if 
he had said, ‘‘You see what’s wrong with her’ as if he were 
letting him into the secret of her malady, of the gloom that 
hung about them both. And Garvin understood that the 
unfortunate woman had fallen into some melancholy incidental 
to her state. She had got it into her head that the unborn thing 
had died within her or would die. A curse was on her. She 
would never be the mother of a living child. 

She sat there, leaning forward, propping her weight with 
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hands planted on her thighs, and staring at the hearth, a crea- 
ture bowed and stupefied with her burden. Her husband leaned 
forward too, staring as she stared, moved to a like attitude 
by sympathy. He pushed out his loose lips from time to time, 
as if he said “That’s how it takes her. That’s how it takes 
her.”’ 

Garvin’s delicacy prompted him to inquire whether it would 
be inconvenient for Mrs. Falshaw to take him in. 

At this innocent query Falshaw actually smiled. It was 
the most extraordinary smile. Without altering the expression 
of his face it went quivering through his whole vast bulk, as 
if.his body were invaded hy a malign mirth. It became artic- 
ulate. 

“We woan’t,”’ said Falshaw, “‘put ourselves out for anybodv. 

Garvin took this as an intimation in the northern manner 
that he was to consider himself at home. 

Falshaw now approached his wife so nea: as to reckon that 
they could let the voung man have the parlour and the back 
bedroom, and Mrs. Falshaw replied from the depths of her 
apathv that he, Falshaw, could do as he liked. 

A brief inspection showed Garvin that his quarters, though 
small, were incomparably clean. He moved into them in the 
afternoon of the next dav. 

He was pleased with the cool stone-flagged parlour. Its 
narrow walls concentrated the light in a clear equable stream 
on his table under the window. He ranged his books on the 
top of the low cupboard that flanked the fireplace ; and, if the 
room was still cold and strange to him, he had only to look at 
them to feel instantly at home. Nobody interfered with him. 

It was his bedroom that made him realize that Falshaw had 
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meant what he said. They weren’t going to put themselves out 
for anybody, not they. (Garvin’s expert eye had measured the 
resources of the house, and he knew that he had got the worst 
bedroom in it. It was such a room as is only given to a servant 
even in houses like the Falshaw’s. And nobody had turned 
out for him. With all its cleanness, it had the musty smell 
of long disuse. Garvin, however, preferred this smell to any 
kindred sign that might suggest recent habitation. Apart 
from its appearance and the smell, the room inspired him with 
a profound discomfort and distrust. He prowled about in it 
for half an hour, searching in vain for possible sources of this 
feeling. 

So httke did the Falshaws put themselves out that nobody 
came upstairs to tell the lodger that his tea was waiting for him 
in the parlour. He drank it lukewarm and stewed to an abomi- 
nable blackness. A delicious scent of home baked bread and 
hot girdle-cakes came from the Falshaws’ kitchen, while Garvin 
sniffed suspicion at a sour loaf and a slab of salt butter from the 
village shop. Bacon from the shop appeared at his supper, 
its rankness intensified by a savour of hot stew wafted through 
the doorway. He ventured to ask Anny if he couldn’t have 
some of the new bread he had smelt baking, and was told that 
they only baked once a week for themselves. The idea seemed. 
to be that anv food cooked by the Falshaws was sacred to the 
tribe. He wouldn’t be allowed to eat it. 

But Garvin was ready to endure any privation of mere appe- 
tite in the satisfaction of his passion for peace, and peace (he 
could feel it) was what he had found at Falshaw’s. 

Before going to bed he had assured himself that he had his 
side of the house entirely to himself. He found out that the 
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girl Anny slept with Mrs. Falshaw in the large front room over 
the kitchen. He supposed that this arrangement was unavoid- 
able if they wanted to keep the young minx out of harm’s way. 
As for Falshaw, he was lodged in a commodious chamber next 
his wife’s, covering both the parlour and the passage. 

Garvin’s room was certainly not commodious. The roof 
of the house, low and short on the front of it, long and _ steep- 
pitched on the back, dwarfed Garvin’s room to the proportions 
of a garret. The space on this side of the house was further 
taken up by a landing, lighted through a small pane in the 
slope of the roof. 

The doors of the three rooms opened on to the _ landing. 
There was also, at the top of a short stair, a fourth door, oppos- 
ite Garvin’s. This door was tocked (Garvin in his fastidious 
curiosity had tried it). But the wall, flanking the well of the 
staircase, reassured him. There could be no width behind it 
for anything bigger than a box room. Garvin was certain of 
his peace. 

Oh, certain. At evening an almost unnatural stillness had 
fallen on the place. It was in the house, in the orchard, and in 
the yard down there under the ash-trees. It deepened with 
each hour of the night. He was almost oppressed with his 
sense of it as he lay in bed, waiting for the sleep which he knew 
would be shy of visiting him in his strange quarters. 

‘He would have had a better chance—as far as sleeping went 
—if there had been some noise about ; some noise, that was to 
say, outside his own body. For in the silence, Garvin’s body, 
with all its pulses, had become a centre of intolerable clamour. 

Garvin’s body grew quiet. He was deliciously, delicately 
aware of the approach of sleep, of sleep entering his veins, of 
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sleep and silence and oblivion flooding his brain, his heart 
submerging him, or just submerging, when, with a terrible vain 
resistance and resentment, he found himself being drawn out 
of it. 7 

What amazed him as he came up was the slenderness of the 
thread that drew him, a sound so fragile, so thin, that 
he was almost unaware of it as sound. His resentment flamed 
to indignation as the thing became audible and recognizable, 
distinctly recognizable, as the crying of a child. 

It came from one of the upper rooms ; it was hardly a crying, 
a sobbing, a whimpering rather, muffled by closed doors. The 
wonder was how it could have waked him ; the sound was so 
distant, so smothered, so inarticulate. 

It went on for a long time, and Garvin could not say whether 
it ceased or whether he slept through it. He knew he did 
sleep. 


Il 


In the morning he was aware that, as the victim of their 
deception, he was more interesting to the Falshaws than he had 
been overnight. Returning from a stroll before breakfast, he 
found Mrs. Falshaw standing in the door of the house and 
watching him. She slunk away at his approach and shut the 
kitchen door between them. Falshaw, encountered in the pas- 
sage, eyed him stealthily with suspicion that turned at close 
quarters to defiance, as much as to say that, if Garvin was up 
to anything, he, Falshaw, was ready for him. 

Garvin would have dealt with Falshaw then and there but 
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for the presence of the girl Anny, who was stationed in the 
doorway of the parlour, watching also. She lingered im her 
waiting on him, and he discerned in her thick eyes a vague 
animal terror, half-spiritualized by an unspoken, an unspeak- 
able appeal. It was borne in on him that her change of attitude 
was somehow connected with the disturbance of the night. 
He gathered from it that if her fear could have spoken it would 
have besought him to spare her, to say nothing. 

His annoyance was accompanied by an inward shrug of cyn- 
ical comprehension. Nothing more likely, said Garvin in his 
shrewdness, than that Anny should have borne a child, and that 
her child should be a shame and a burden to the Falshaws. 
They couldn’t have resented it more than he did ; but he meant 
to wait and see the extent of the nuisance before he made his 
protest. 

All day the inviolate stillness of his solitude was a reproach 
to the resentment that he felt. The child was kept quiet, 
smuggled away somewhere out of sight. 

But that night and the next night he heard it. And no 
wonder. He had found that its crying came from the small 
garret facing his, where apparently it was locked in and left 
to sleep alone. 

It had its trick of waking at the same hour. The crying 
would begin about eleven and go on till past midnight. There 
was no petulance in it and no anger ; it had all the qualities 
of a young child’s cry, except the carnal dissonances and vio- 
lences. The grief it uttered was too profound and too persis- 
tent, and, as it were, too pure ; it knew none of the hot-blooded 
throes, the strangulated pauses, the lacerating resurgences 
of passion. At times it was shrill, unbroken, irremediable ; 
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at times it was no more than a sad sobbing and whimpering, 
stifled, Garvin gathered, under the bedclothes. He lay and 
listened to it till he knew all its changes and inflections, its 
langucrs and wearinesses, its piteous crescendos and amaze- 
ments, as of a creature malignly re-created, born again to its 
mysterious, immitigable suffering. 

As he never slept until it had ceased, Garvin was qualified 
to witness to the Falshaw’s abominable neglect. Nobody 
came near the poor little wretch to comfort it. It was probably 
frightened there all by itself. The mere sound of the crying 
wouldn't have kept him awake but for his pity for the hapless 
thing that made it. In the daytime he found himself thinking 
about it. He couldn’t get away from the thought of it. He 
worried over it. He had the horrible idea that the child suffered 
on his account ; that the Falshaw’s kept it locked up in the 
garret in the daytime that it might ke out of the lodger’s wav. 
As this theory was inconsistent with their allowing it to keep 
the lodger awake at night, he could only suppose that the 
Falshaws were as indifferent to its suffering as to his. They 
had more than one devil in their blood. Likely enough, it was 
the devi] of Puritanism that made the man and woman cruel 
to the child of Anny’s sin. 

But the girl herself ! 

He had the very worst opinion of the girl Anny. He was 
convinced that Anny, and not Mrs. Falshaw, was the mother of 
the child. Not that he was inclined to think hardly of the 
girl for having it. What he couldn’t stand was her behaviour 
to it now that she had had it. There was nothing very intim- 
ately revealing in Anny’s heavy, full-blown frame; but Garvin 
had judged her gross. He saw her now sinning grossly, for the 
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sin’s sake, without any grace of tenderness. She was the kind 
predestined to go wrong. She lacked the intelligence that 
might have kept her straight. He could see her going to meet 
her sin half-way, slowly, without any beating of the heart, 
finding the way by some dull instinct older than her soul. 

He was obliged to admit that the poor thing had at any 
rate let him alone. Probably her instinct sufficed to tell her 
that he was not her prey. But he had gathered that she was 
responsible for the Falshaw’s unwillingness to take him in; 
and it was plain enough that they kept a sharp look-out on her. 
He knew their habits now. He knew, for instance, that Fal- 
shaw accompanied his niece on any errand undertaken after 
dark. Indoors they wouldn’t trust her out of their sight a 
minute on his side of the house. Now he came to think of it, 
he had never once seen her there in the hours of dusk and dark ; 
he had never found her alone in his room at any hour. Mrs. 
Falshaw was always hovering somewhere near ; her forbidding 
eve was for ever on the poor girl as she swept and scoured. 

This austerity of the Falshaws had its inconveniences for 
Garvin. He didn’t expect a tidy room at bed-time, or hot 
water, or sheets invitingly turned down. But nobody seemed 
to think of closing the window when the evening mists came 
on and settled on his bed, or when the rain beat in and made 
it damp. 

He determined to deal with Anny. 

He dealt with her on the morning after his third night. 

‘Look here,”’ he said ; “why don’t you keep that child quiet ?” 

Her gross colour fled. And yet she faced him. 

‘“You’ve heard her, sir ?’’ 

‘“Of course I’ve heard her.”’ 
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Her thick eyes stared at him. They were curiously without 
shame. 

‘You don’t look as if you had,”’ she said. 

That and her stare staggered him. Before he could answer 
her she had given utterance to a still more amazing thing. 

‘“You needn’t go,’’ she said. ‘She won’t hurt you.”’ 

With that she left him. 


IV 


That night, his fourth, Garvin found that his nerves were 
growing so increasingly, so frightfully sensitive to sound that 
the crying seemed to come from the threshold of his door, 
from his bedside, from his pillow. It got from his nerves into 
his dreams, and he woke with the sense of a child’s body pressed 
to his body, the palms of its hands upon his breast, its face 
hidden against his side, and the vibration of its sobbing above 
his heart. The thing passed, with a fainter, shivering, vanish- 
ing vibration which he felt as somehow external to himself. 

He sat up, wideawake, and listened. The crying had ceased. 
His nerves were all right again. 

He supposed he’d have (as Falshaw would have said) to put 
up with it. He could, after all, reckon on six or seven hours’ 
good sleep, and in the daytime the poor little thing was quiet 
enough in all conscience. He couldn’t very well resent it. 

And yet he did resent it. He resented the cruelty of it. 
So much so that he spoke about it to Mackinnon, the doctor, 
whose acquaintance he had made when he was lodging up in 
the village. -Mackinnon had called at the house in the Bottom 
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to see how Mrs. Falshaw was getting on. Garvin lay in wait 
for him and asked him if he couldn’t do something. He, Gar- 
vin, couldn’t stand it. 

The doctor was a little Highlander, red hained: fiery, and 
shrewd. He Jooked shrewdly at Garvin and told him that 
if he couldn’t stand that his nerves must he in an awful state. 
- And he took him off with him in his car on a long round that 
swept the district. 

That evening, Garvin, drowsed with the wind of speed, retiieed 
the solicitations of the Countv History and went to hed before 
ten. . 

He was in the act of undressing when he heard the child 
crv. 

The sobbing whimper was no longer stifled under _bed- 
clothes : it sounded distinctly from the open landing. Garvin 
unlatched his door and looked out. 

At this hour of the newly risen moon there was light on the 
landing like a grey day. He saw a girl child standing on the 
garret stair. It had on a short nightgown that showed its 
naked feet. It was clinging to the rail with one hand. 

Its face was so small, so shrunken and so bleached, that 
at first its actual features were indistinct to him. What was 
distinct, appallingly distinct, was the look it had ; a look not 
to be imagined of defined, and thinkable only as a cry, an 
agony, made visible. 

The child stood there long enough to fix on him its look. 
At the same time it seemed so withdrawn in the secret of its 
suffering as to be unaware of him. 

It descended the stair, went close past him, and crossed the 
landing to the women’s room. 
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Now on these hot August nights the door was left half-open, 
leaving a wide passage wav into the room. Garvin could see 
it. He looked for the child to go in where its mother lay. 
Instead of going in it stood there motionless as if it kept watch. 

Then all at once it began crying, crying and beating on the 
open door with its tenuous hands, beating and pushing as 
against a door closed and locked. 

It was then that Garvin knew. 

The creature gave up its efforts at last and turned from the 
door sobbing. Garvin could not see its face now, for it had 
raised its arms and held them across its forehead with the 
backs of the hands pressed against its weeping eyes. Thus 
blinded, it made its way across the landing towards Garvin’s 
door, and passed by him, still unaware, into his room. 

He went in and shut-to the door. The child was standing 
by the foot of the bed as if it watched somebody who slept 
there. It stayed, watching, while Garvin undressed and got 
into bed. Then—Garvin was not frightened nor even sur- 
prised at what happened then ; he seemed to have expected it 
—the little creature climbed up the bedside and crept in beside 
him. He felt, flesh to flesh, its body pressed to his body, the 
palms of its hands upon his breast, and its face hidden against 
his side. 


V 


He. knew now what he was in for; he knew what was the 
matter with the house ; he knew its secret, the source of what, 
so far as he went, he could only call its fascination. For he 
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could swear to his own state of mind—he was aof afraid. 
On one point only he was uncertain. He did not yet know 
whether he were alone or not in his experience, whether the 


Falshaws knew that he knew, and whether it was the things 


that they knew, that they had heard and seen, their experiences, 


which accounted for their ahiding gloom. Neither they nor. 
anybody else had told him precisely what he would be in for if | 


he insisted on staying at Falshaw’s ; but there had been (he 


remembered now) a rather sinister inflection laid on certain | 


words that had been said to him. 
They came back to him now. He could have very little 
doubt that the place had a sinister reputation, and that the 


Falshaws knew it. He had not understood it at the time, 


because his mind had been so misled by Falshaw’s bodily gross- 
ness that it could only form a gross conception of the trouble 


of the house, of the things that, as they had intimated to him, 


had happened there. Poor Garvin profoundly repented the 
infamy of some of his suspicions, those relating to the girl Anny. 
He found on the morning of his experience that Falshaw’s 
attitude, like his own, had changed somewhat overnight. The 
gross man was still suspicious (like Garvin), but there was 
more solicitude than hostility in his suspicion. He watched 
' Garvin as if he thought he were going to be ill, as if he knew 
and were on the look out for the symptons of his malady. 


Ill or not (he certainly felt all right), Garvin was an object | 
of even greater interest to his friend Mackinnon. The doctor | 


called that evening with the evident intention of cheering 
him up. Garvin felt that Mackinnon was on the look out 
for something too. They talked about the County History and 
Garvin’s part in it, which Mackinnon plainly regarded as con 
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ferring lustre upon Garvin. Incidentally he put him in the 
wav of much valuable information, for the doctor knew some- 
thing (sometimes he knew a great deal) about each house and 
its family within thirty miles round. | 

In the pauses of the conversation they could hear Falshaw 
talking to his wife. The two were sitting up late, and he seemed 
to be arguing with her. 

It was eleven o’clock before Mackinnon went. The clank 
of the gate behind him was instantly followed by the sound of 
Mrs. Falshaw’s chair scraping on the stone flags of the kitchen 
and by Falshaw’s fist knocking upon Garvin’s door. 

He was almost respectful as he stood looming before Garvin’s 
writing-table. 

‘‘Mr. Garvin,” he began, ‘“‘ah’ve soommat to saay to you. If 
you doan’t loike what you’ve found you'd better goa. There’s 
noa call for you to give th’ ’ouse a bod naame. There’s too 
mooch been saaid. Ah’m dommed if ah'll put oop with it.” 

‘I know the worst,”’ said Garvin quietly, ‘‘and J can put up 
with it. How do you know what your next lodger’ll do or say ?”’ 

Falshaw’s huge bulk seemed to sway there as he placed his 
balled fists on the table for support. He was silent. 

‘“‘Mr. Falshaw, I don’t know how much you know, or what— 
but if it happens to be what I know—” | 

‘‘Ah doan’t saay as ’tisn’t. What ah saay is that there’s 
noa call for you to stomach it. You can goa.”’ 

‘‘I_ don’t want to go. Why should I ?” 

““You doan’t ?’’ He peered at him. 

“‘Of course not.” 

‘Then, sir’ Gt was the first time that Falshaw had called 
him “sir’’), “you bean’t afeard ?” 
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‘‘No more, Mr. Falshaw, than you are yourself.”’ 

‘‘Ah’ve noa cause to be afeard. Ah knaw nothing.”’ 

A tremor passed through him as from some centre stirred 
by utterance. His face quivered. Its brute heaviness was 
redeemed for a moment by some inscrutable pathos. It was 
impossible to say whether Falshaw deplored his ignorance or 
repudiated knowledge. 

On the whole, Garvin inclined to think that he was alone in 
his experience. 


VI 


Three days passed. Night after night Garvin witnessed 
the same supernatural event. 

His senses were now so perfectly adjusted to his experience 
that he no longer thought of it as supernatural. What struck 
him as marvellous was the change it worked in the Falshaws 
now that they knew he had it. He was evidently set apart, 
consecrated by his experience. He had become for them an 
object of extraordinary respect—he would almost have said 
of affection. Whereas they had once disregarded his wishes 
and treated his little likings and dislikings with an almost 
insolent contempt, now, everything that he had ever asked for, 
that he had ever wanted without asking for, was remembered 
and provided. The fresh home-made bread that he had coveted 
appeared daily at his table ; his meals had a savour and variety 
which he would have judged beyond the scope of Mrs. Falshaw’s 
art. He could hardly suppose that they did it for the sake 
of gain ; for, poor as they were, they had taken him in under 
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protest and had made no effort to keep him until now. 

This change from hostility to the extreme of friendliness 
dated from the evening when he had declared to Falshaw that 
he felt no fear. 

The statement (he had to own it) required qualification. 
It was true enough that he felt no fear of the primal, the com- 
plete manifestation. That, having all the colours and appear- 
ances of flesh and blood, had the value, the assurance, almost 
the inevitability of a natural thing. It had parted with its 
horror from the moment when he perceived that it was respon- 
sive to his pity and accessible to his succour. 

But Garvin, reviewing his experiences, distinguished between 
the perfect and the imperfect. Bevond the primal haunting, 
round and about the central figure, the completed vision, he 
was conscious of a borderland of fear into which he had not 
yet entered. ; 

It was chiefly present to him as a disagreable feeling he had 
about his bedroom—a feeling which Garvin, little as he valued 
his own manliness, sternly refused to attend to. Still it was 
there. But for that sense he had, he would have preferred 
his garret to the long eastern chambers looking on the orchard 
of dead trees. The branches that hung before his window were 
alive. At sunset the light ran through their leaves, kindling 
them to a divine translucent green. And yet he loathed it. 

The room had, clearly, some profound significance for the 
child, since it was alwavs compelled to come there. But the 
significance was something that Garvin didn’t care to explore ; 
he felt it to be part of the peculiar, foggy unpleasantness of 
the borderland. 

It was strange that, while he knew no terror of the perfect 
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apparition, the bedfellow, his fear of the borderland was grow- 
ing on him. His feeling was that if the things that were there 
became visible they would be more than he could endure. 
There were degrees in the clearness of the primal manifes- 
tation ; degrees which, as he made it out, corresponded to the 


intensity of the emotion, the suffering behind it. The child’s 
form gathered and lost substance. At times it was of an extreme | 
tenuity, suggesting nothing tangible. At times it had, not 


only the colour, but the pressure of flesh and blood. At times 


its face, its hands, and little naked feet had the peculiar vivid | 
whiteness of white skin seen under water. Its feet along the 


floor were like feet moving through water. 

He saw it now by day as well as night. It would pass him 
in the passage, on the stairs. It lay in wait for him at his door 
or at its own. He had an idea that it spent hours playing in 
the backyard under the ash-trees. Once when he looked out 
of his window he could have sworn that he sawit hanging over 
the great stone water-tank that stood there at the corner of 


the wall. He had never once seen it in his sitting-room, and | 


what went on in the Falshaws’ kitchen he could not say. 


Thrice he saw it in the garden, coming towards him from 
the backyard and going to a corner under the orchard wall. | 
As it passed under the trees he could see the grass growing 
through its feet. It carried in its hand a little cup of water | 
which it emptied there in the corner. It was busy and absorb- 


ed, very earnestly and seriously bent upon this act. He 





noticed that always, out of doors, the appearance was imperfect, | 
but he discerned dimly that, out of doors it had a happy look. 

He examined the corner that it visited. A long flat-faced | 
stone stood upright in the wall there ; below it, hidden by | 
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the grass, he found a small plot marked out with stones. 

A child’s garden ruined beyond remembrance. There were 
gaps in its borders where the stones had been upheaved or 
buried. In the middle, trampled and beaten into the earth, 
he came upon the fragments of a broken cup. 

It was thus that he began to construct the child’s history. 
He had found that its more complete manifestations occurred 
indoors, on the landing and after dark, and that they culmin- 
ated in bodily contact, the presssure of its form—the bedfell- 
ow’s—against his own. And so he argued that outside, in the 
open air, it had been happy. It was within the house that 
the suffering which was its life had come to pass ; the suffering 
was somehow connected with the closing of Mrs. Falshaw’s 
door ; it was habitually intenser at night-time, and it had 
its unspeakable climax, its agony, in Garvin’s room. 

On all these points he was certain with an absolute and 
immutable certainty. What baffled him was their date. 
Things had happened. He had more than a sense, an intoler- 
able sense, of their happening. But when had they happened ? 
To which one of the four generations that the house had known ? 

He thought he could tell if he could only get into the room 
where, as far as he could make it out, the whole thing. started, 
the garret opposite his own with the stair before its door. It 
was the child’s room and was bound to contain some sign or 
trace of the child. He must contrive to get in somehow. 

He found a pretext. The parlour was still lumbered with 
the packingcases his book: had travelled in (Garvin had bruised 
his shins over them more then once). He approached Falshaw 
and asked him if he might not store the packing-cases in that box- 
room that they had upstairs. He supposed it was a box-room. 
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Falshaw hesitated. His gloom deepened. Presently, with 
some visible perturbation, he replied. Mr. Garvin might do 


as he liked. He would give him the key of the room. Mr. Gar- 
vin would ke so good as to put the packing-cases in the space 


behind the door, without—Falshaw’s trouble grew on him— 
disarranging anvthing. 
He carried the cases upstairs and left them on the landing 


after giving Garvin the key of the room. It was evident that — 


nothing would induce him to go in there himself. 

Garvin’s heart beat thickly as he entered. The room—he 
could see at a glance—was not used as a box-room. It was 
not used now for anything at all. It was a long garret, nar- 
rowed excessively by the sloping roof, and bare of all furniture 
but a chest of drawers and a washstand near the window, and. 
drawn to the far end of the room against the wall, two objects, 
each covered with a white sheet. 

Garvin drew hack the sheets. Thrust away, hidden out of 
sight, shrouded like the dead, were a child’s little chair and 
a child’s cot. He could see the slender hollow in the mattress 
where its body had lain. 

He raised the edge of the coarse blue and white counterpane. 
The pillow beneath was not soiled, neither was it freshly clean. 
There was a small round patch, slightly discoloured slightly 
dinted, by the pressure of a child’s head. 

For a moment that brought the things horribly near to hum. 

He felt the hollows with his hand and found that they were 
hard. His reason told him that it must have taken more than 
one generation to make them so. He was, therefore, no surer 
of his date. The room had given him an _ uncomfortable 
sensation, and that was all. 
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That evening, setting out for his walk, he met Falshaw in 
the path coming over the brow of the hill. They exchanged 
a greeting and some remarks about the weather. There was a 
wind on the hill, and Falshaw advised Garvin not to go far. 
It was beating up, he said, for rain. 

Garvin turned and walked back with him towards the lane. 
A sudden impulse seized him to make Falshaw talk. They 
stopped at the rise where the naked plum-tree pointed to the 
house in the Bottom. 

‘“‘That’s not an old house for these parts, Falshaw. How 
long have you had it ?”’ 

‘“‘Ever since ah can remember. Ma faather had it before 
me, and ’is faather before ’im agen.” 

“Four generations, then ?”’ 

‘“‘Three, sir,’ He added, ‘There'll be four soon enough 
if all goas well.”’ 

It was his first open reference to his wife’s state. 

‘‘Why shouldn’t all go well ?” 

It was his first open reference to his wife’s state. 

‘“‘Thot’s what I tell the missus. But ah can’t move ‘er. 
She’s got it into ’er ’ead thot thick,’’ said Falshaw gloomily. 

Garvin murmured something vaguely consoling ; and all the 
time his mind was running on his date. He must make Falshaw 
give it him. 

“You see, Mr. Garvin, she’s bin, you may say, in a dark 
state ever since—’”’ 

He stopped. Speech was painful and difficult to him. 

‘Ever since ?’” For a moment Garvin felt that Falshaw 
might be giving him the date. 

But if Falshaw had hovered on the verge of a confidence 
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he now drew back. All he said was, ‘It’s more sometimes 
than ah can put oop with.” 
He meditated. 
| iene t’ doctor, ’e cooms to cheer ’er oop, but ’e can’t do | 
now ! 

“What does he think ?’’ asked Garvin, recalled to. pympans : 
by the man’s misery. | 

“Think ? ’E doan’t think. ’E saays it’s natch’ ral to ’er 
condition. But—ah doan’t remember—’’ 
_ He stopped again, and fell into the gloom that Garvin recogn- | 
ised as the shadow of his wife’s dark state. | 

‘“‘It’s a bod job, Mr. Garvin, it’s a bod job.” . 

“T wonder,” said Garvin, “if I ought to stay much ae 
She may be doing too much. Honestly, hadn’t I better go ? 

Falshaw shook his head. 

*‘Doan’t you think thot, sir ; doan’t you think thot.” 

“I can’t bear,” Garvin went on, “to be giving trouble at a 
time like this.”’ 

‘“‘Trooble ? You call thof trooble ?’ 

‘““Well—”’ | 

‘“You'll bring trooble, Mr. Garvin, if you goa.” 

“TI don’t understand.” 

“And ah doan’t understand it neither. But—if you can 
stop, Mr. Garvin, doan’t you goa. Doan’t vou goa.”’ 

He paused. 

‘“‘If she sees you can stond it, maybe she’ mn mak out thot 
things can’t be so bad.”’ 

Things ? It was vague ; but when it came to the point, to 
Garvin’s point, Falshaw was vague. Garvin felt that they 
were on the verge again. He was determined to find out how 
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much Falshaw knew, or how much he didn’t know. He would 
tackle him there and then. He would tackle him suddenly 
and straight. 

‘“‘Things can’t be so bad if I can stand them ?’’ he questioned. 
“And how bad do you think they are yourself, Falshaw ?’’ 

‘Ah doan’t think. And ah knaw nobbut what ah’ve heard. 
What you've heard.’’ (He glossed it further.) ‘What folks 
saay.”’ | 

‘‘And these things—that they say, how long have they been 
said ?’’ 

Falshaw winced. ‘Ah doan’t knaw.”’ 

There was no doubt Falshaw repudiated any personal know- 
ledge of the things ; but then, Garvin reflected, he might be 
lying. He pressed it home. 

“Before your time ?” 

“Noa. Not afore ma time. Thot couldn’t be.’’ 

He said it simply and uncontrollably, as if it had been wrung 
from him, not by Garvin but by the pressure of some suffering 
of his own. He was profoundly unaware of having given 
Garvin what he wanted. 

‘You know that,’’ said Garvin, who was for the moment 
insensible to pity in the excitement of following his trail. 

Falshaw rallied. ‘Ah knaw nothing, ah tell you, but what 
ah’ve heard. Nothing but what you’ve heard, Mr. Garvin.”’ 

They had come to the stone stile that led into the lane. They 
stood there facing each other. 

“It’s not what I’ve heard, said Garvin. “It’s what I’ve 
seen.”’ 

At that Falshaw turned from him and bowed himself upon 
the stone wall. 
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VII 


Up till that moment Garvin had barely hinted at the nature 
of his experiences. He was aware that his previous intima- 
tions had given Falshaw some uncomfortable emotions ; but he 
was not prepared for the violence of the passion with which 
his final revelation was received. 

He couldn’t leave the man there in his agony ; neither could 
he touch him nor speak to him. A certain awe restrained 
him in the presence of a feeling so tremendous and inscrutable. 

It was Falshaw who recovered first, pulling his huge bulk 
together and steadying himself to speak. It was as if under 
it all he had not forgotten the consideration due to Garvin, 
who had become so inexplicably the witness and partaker of 
his tragedy. 

‘*‘Mr. Garvin”’ he said, ‘‘ah think ah knaw what you may have 
seen. And ah tell you vou’ve noa call to be afeard. It woan't 
harm you.” 

It was what Anny had told him. 

‘I know,’ he said “it won’t harm me.”’ 

“It wouldn’t,’’ Falshaw went on. ‘‘There’s a soort o’ pity 
in they things.”’ 

He paused, feeling for his words. 

“They knaw ; and they doan’t coom to pre that are afeard 
of °em. They doan’t coom so as to be seen.’ 

He paused again, meoneune: and fell back upon his phrase, 
“It’s the pity in them.” 

He climbed the stone stile and went slowly towards his house. 
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Garvin turned and walked again to the brow of the hill. 
There he stopped and looked back. Above the stone wall of 
the orchard, in the corner of the child’s garden, he saw Fal- 
shaw standing, with his head bowed to his breast. 

He said to himself then that he might have known. The 
child’s garden under the orchard grass—fhat belonged clearly 
to the Falshaw’s time. Why—as grass grows—within fifteen, 
within ten years it would have been buried, grassed over, 
without a stone to show that it had ever been. It belonged, 
not to Falshaw’s father’s generation, nor yet to Falshaw’s but 
to the generation that his wife bore in her womb. 


VIll 


The wild plum-tree on the hill rocked in the south-west 
wind, and pointed, gesticulated at the house. , 

Garvin’s gaze followed the network of stone walls flung 
over the country. He had a sense of the foregoneness of the 
things he saw. He saw the network as a system of lines that, 
wherever you picked it up and followed it, led in some predes- 
tined way to the house as its secret andits centre. You couldn't 
get away from the house. 

It was in an effort to get away from it that he walked on 
towards the fells. | 

The wind, as Falshaw had warned him, was beating up for 
rain. The south-west was black with rain. He could see it 
sounding up over the shoulder of the fell. 

Half-way he turned and was blown home before the storm, 
leaning backwards, supporting himself on the wind. A mile 
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from the Bottom the rain caught him and soaked him through. 

Falshaw and Anny stood at the door of the house, watching 
for him. They were troubled at his drenching. He changed, 
and threw his dripping clothes down over the stairhead to be 
dried in the kitchen. He knew that neither Falshaw nor Anny 
had the nerve to go to his room to fetch them. He was glad 
to get out of it himself. 

Mrs. Falshaw had kept his supper hot for him by the kitchen 
hearth. She proposed that he should sit and eat it there while 
the fire was being lit inthe parlour. He had owned toa chilliness. 

She had set the lamp on the supper table, and sat in the 
ring of the twilight with darkness behind her. Portions of 
her face and body thus appeared superficially illuminated, 
while the bulk of her became part of the darkness. Garvin 
was deeply aware of her face and of her eyes, which were fixed 
on him with an intolerable hunger. The face was sombre and 
sallow ; it was hewn with a hard, unrounded heaviness, unlike 
her husband’s. It would have been deadly hard but for the 
fugitive, hunted look that gave it a sort of painful life in 
deadness. Whether she sat or stood she was a creature over- 
taken, fixed in her fear, with no possibility of escape. 

There were moments when he thought that she was about to 
speak, to ask him what he had seen. He felt somehow that she 
knew. She knew he had seen something. Whatever Mac- 
kinnon thought, he, Garvin, knew, and her husband knew, 
that she suffered no bodily ailment. What weighed on her 
was her sense of the supernatural, and her fear of it and of its 
inscrutable work on her, penetrating her flesh and striking the 
child that was to be born. It had been already brought: home 
to him that his value, his fascination for her lay in his shared 
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sense of it. That was the secret that they kept between them. 

It was terrible to have to sit in that tongue-tied commu- 
nion, and eat, bearing his own knowledge and her sense of it. 
He was glad when it was over and he was safe in the parlour, 
a place which he felt to be immune from these influences. 

Anny was in there, on her knees by the hearth, trying to 
coax the fire to draw up the damp chimney. His impulse 
urged him to talk to Anny as he had talked to Falshaw. He 
was at that stage when he had to talk to somebody ; and he 
wanted to know how much Anny knew. 

‘Anny,’ he said, ‘‘my bed’s damp ; why didn’t you go up 
and shut the window ?”’ He knew why. 

She rose and stood before him, awkwardly wiping her hands 
on her rough apron. 

‘“‘Because I’m afeard, sir.’’ 

He looked at Anny. She was coarsely made as to the body, 
but to his purified perception there seemed to flow from her 
an almost radiant innocence and probity. 

‘What are you afraid of ?” 

She glanced aside miserably. 

“You knaw what.”’ 

“Yes, [knaw. But you told me yourself it wouldn’t hurt me.’’ 

“Hurt you ? Little Affy—’’ | 

It had a name then, but he hadn’t caught it. 

“Little—”’ 

“Little Affy.” 

‘“‘Effy,’’ he murmured. 

“Yes, sir. Little Affy never ’urt anyone in her life.” 

He said it over to himself. It touched him even more than 
Falshaw’s. ‘There’s a sort of pity inthey things.’ It brought 
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the child nearer to him. poignantly near, in tender flesh and 


blood. He felt the sting of an intolerable evocation. 

It was not yet complete. 

“Who was little Effy ?’’ 

The girl’s evelids flickered and reddened and filled with tears. 

‘“‘T mustn’t talk about her, sir.’’ 

“Why not ?” 

‘‘J promised Ooncle.”’ 

‘It doesn’t matter, does it, as long as I’m not afraid ?”’ 

““You’re not afraid, sir’? (she whispered it), ‘‘to sleep with 
her ?”’ 

“No, Anny, I’m not afraid.”’ 

The girl said “Good night’ as if she had said ‘God bless 
vou,’ and left him to his thought. 

Whatever Anny had or hadn’t seen, she knew. 

He could not doubt that he was alone in his complete expe- 
rience, vet he would have said that if ever there was a man 
and a woman and a girl that were haunted, it was Falshaw and 
his wife and the girl Anny. He could only suppose that their 
haunting was vague and imperfect. They lived on the edge of 
the borderland of fear, discovering nothing clearly yet knowing 
all. Anny, at any rate, knew the worst. 

For he always put it to himself that it was the worst, even 
while he felt in his flesh the horror of the borderland, his own 
borderland beyond. 

It was on him that night, though he tried to fortify himself 
by reiterating that he knew the worst, and that if his nerves 
could stand that they could stand anything. He was not afraid 
(as Anny had suggested) to sleep as he had slept ; he was not 
afraid of his bedfellow. He was afraid of his room, and of his 
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bed, of the white sheets and the coarse quilt of the whole twi- 
light bulk of it, waiting for him in the corner by the window wall. 

His sense of terror had defined itself as a sense of evil surpass- 
ing the fear of the supernatural. It was borne in on him that 
some iniquitous thing had had its place in this house and in 
this room. | 

He lay awake there, listening to the sounds of the night ; 
to the wind sweeping the ash boughs along the roof above his 
window ; to the drip of the rain in the stone trough beneath. 
The sounds of the night comforted him ; and, before long, his 
brain became fogged with a grey stupor. But the stupor was 
like a veil spread over some backward, bottomless pit of fear. 
Tenuous itself, intangible, it yet held him, perilously it held 
him, breaking, delaying, lengthening out, moment by moment, 
his imminent descent. 

The air in the close garret oppressed him to suffocation. 
He got up and opened the window. The wind and the rain had 
passed, the ash-trees were still; a clear light, grey as water, 
filled the room. Things showed in it solid and _ distinct. 
Something seemed to shift in Garvin’s brain with the sudden 
shifting of his body, and, as he stood there at the foot of the 
bed, he was aware of something happening before him. 

He couldn’t say what it was that happened. He only knew 
that it was bound to happen ; it had been foreshadowed by this 
fear. He knew what that sudden shifting in his brain meant. 
He had simply gone over the borderland of fear and was in the 
gripping centre. 

There were two there, a man and a woman. He did not 
discern them as ordinary supernatural presences ; the terror 
they evoked surpassed all fear of the intangible. Of one thing 
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he was certain—the man was Falshaw. He could swear to 
that. The woman he had with him was a woman whom Garvin © 


had never seen. He couldn’t say what it was he saw, what was 


done by those two, but he knew that it was evil. He couldn't — 


say whether he really saw it, or whether he apprehended it by 
some supreme sense more living and more horrible than sight. 


It was monstrous, unintelligible ; it lav outside the order of | 
his experience. He seemed, in this shifting of his brain, to 


have parted with his experience, to have become a creature 
of vague memory and appalling possibilities of fear. He had 
told the truth when he had said that he was not afraid. Until 
this moment he had never known what fear was. The feeling 
was unspeakable. Its force, its vividness was such as could 
be possible only to a mind that came virgin to horror. 


The whole thing lasted for a second or so. When it passed | 


and the two with it, Garvin turned and saw the child, in its 
nightgown and with its naked feet, standing in the middle 


of the room and staring at the bed as he had stared, The fear — 
on its face was more terrible to Garvin than his own fear. It 


was his own. 
He turned sick and knew nothing. He supposed he must 
have fainted. 


IX 


The next day Garvin said to himself that he would see 
Mackinnon. His nerves had gone to pieces for the time being, 
and he would have to get Mackinnon to patch them up. i 
found himself clinging to the thought of Mackinnon. 
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He spent the morning and afternoon out of doors, as far from 
Falshaw’s as his legs would carry him; and in the evening 
he went to see Mackinnon. 

The doctor was out, and Garvin waited. He hadn’t the 
pluck to go back to Falshaw’s without seeing Mackinnon. 

By the time Mackinnon appeared (late for dinner) Garvin 
knew that he hadn’t really come there to consult him. He had 
come to talk to him, to make him tell him what he knew about 
the Falshaws. He couldn’t think why on earth he hadn’t done 
it before ; but he supposed Mackinnon must have put him off 
by the stupid things he had said about his nerves. He didn’t 
mean to be put off to-night, and he wasn’t going to talk about 
his nerves. 

Neither was Mackinnon. He only looked at Garvin and 
_ Said it was odd his being there ; for he had gone round to Fal- 
shaw’s to see Garvin and bring him back to dine. 

They dined alone together (Mackinnon was a bachelor) ; 
but it was afterwards in his den, over the cigarettes and whisky, 
that they talked. 

“‘IT say,’ said Garvin, who began it, “do you know anything 
about those Falshaws ?’’ 

“<Qh, as much as I know about most people,’’ said Mackinnon. 

“Do you know what’s the matter with them ?” 

‘“‘Would you expect me to own it if I didn’t ?” 

‘You know as well as I do that there’s something wrong 
with them.”’ 

‘‘There’s something wrong with Mrs. Falshaw. Melancholy. 
They get it. She’s had it ever since.” 3 

‘‘Ever since what ? That’s what I want to know.” 

Mackinnon shrugged. ‘‘Ever since she began to be—”’ 

18 
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-- You think that accounts for it ?’’ 

‘‘Presumably.”’ 

‘“Well—but how about Falshaw ? And how about the girl 
Anny ? And if it comes to that—how about me ?” 

“You ? I suppose you’ve been hearing some queer stories. 
There are queer stories.”’ 

‘‘] haven’t heard one of them,”’ said Garvin. 

“Are you quite sure ?’’ 

‘“‘Positive.”’ 

‘‘What have you heard, then ?’’ 

‘I told you the other day.”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ said Mackinnon ; “that’s one of the stories.”’ 

‘How do you account for them ?”’ 

‘‘The stories ?” 

Yes.” 
_ ©The facts account for the stories right enough.” 

‘“You mean they've been fabricated after the fact ?’’ 

‘“That’s what happens.’’ 

‘You forget, ’’said Garvin, “that I haven’t heard the stories 
and that I don’t yet know the facts.”’ 

“IT can give you them if you want them. They’re quite as 
queer as the stories, and more interesting, because more human.” 
“I think,’’ said Garvin, ‘“‘you’d better hear my story are 
‘‘Haven’t I heard it ?’’ he 

“Not my latest. Do you want it ?’’ 

‘Well, I’d like to see if it’s different from other people's 
You know they all say they've heard things.” 

“Do they say they've seen them ?”’ 

‘‘No. None of them seem to have gone as far as Date 

‘Well, I’ve gone. as far as that—farther.”’ 
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He told Mackinnon as casually as he could what he had seen. 

Mackinnon was inclined to be impatient. ‘Yes, yes—a 
child that cries—in a nightgown—of course. But can you 
describe her ? Can you give me any details ?’’ 

‘She was very small; she had short hair—bleached—and 
pale eyes. The flesh under the eyes was sunken. Two little 
pits—just here. Her face was sallow white and drawn a little, 
by her nostrils—’’ 

‘Queer,’’ murmured Mackinnon, ‘“‘very queer.”’ 

Garvin went on till Mackinnon interrupted him again. 

‘Beating on the door ? Which door ?’’ 

‘‘The door of Mrs. Falshaw’s room.”’ 

‘All right. Go on.”’ 

Garvin went on, to the scene in the orchard. ‘And I’ve 
seen it hanging over that stone tank at the back.”’ 

‘Good God !’’ said Mackinnon softly. 

Garvin came to his last experience. 

‘‘There,’’ he said, ‘I own I am a bit vague.”’ 

‘You're certain you saw a man and a woman ?”’ 

“Yes. And I’m certain that the man was Falshaw. But 
the woman I know nothing about. It wasn’t Mrs. Falshaw.’’ 

‘‘No,” said Mackinnon thoughtfully. ‘Can you describe 
her ?”’ 

“TI couldn’t see her very well. Falshaw was between us. 
She was big and young and—that part of it’s beastly,”’ 

He stopped. 

“And the beastliest thing about it is that I didn’t under- 
stand it, Mackinnon, I didn’t understand it—and, frankly, | 
was in an awful funk.”’ 

Mackinnon stared. ‘You didn’t understand it ?”’ 
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“I’m only talking about what I felt at the time. I’m 
explaining what made it so horrible. I seemed to have parted 
with my power of understanding—a whole tract of knowledge 
—clean gone—”’ 

Mackinnon was silent. 

‘‘What room were you in ?” he asked presently. 

“The small room at the back.”’ 

“TI know.’ The doctor shifted his position as if he were 
trying to shake off something. 

“Well,” he said, ‘that yarn of yours would be queer enough 
if you knew the facts. As it is, I don’t mind telling you that 
it’s the queerest yarn I’ve heard yet.”’ 

“Can you account for it ?”’ 

‘‘My dear Garvin, you can’t live up here, in this country 
and with these people, and still go about accounting for things. 
If you’re a wise man you accept them.” 

‘“You accept my statements then ?’’ 

“JT have to. They square with the facts. Did you say 
anything to the Falshaws ?’’ 

‘A little—to him—and Anny. I can’t tell how much they 
know. They wouldn't say.” 

‘Anny wouldn't ?” 

‘She let out that the child’s name was Effy ; and then she 
told me she’d promised Falshaw not to talk about her.”’ 

“She isn’t allowed to talk about her—because she—knows. 
She didn’t tell vou that Effy was the Falshaws’ child ?” 

‘“No.”’ 

‘She was. Their only child. She died three years ago.” 

“How ?”’ : 

“Drowned. In the stone tank under your window.” 
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‘She fell in,’’ said Garvin dreamily. 

‘She fell in. There was nobody about. She must have 
had some sort of fit, or she could have got out all right.”’ 

‘‘Who found her ?” 

‘‘The woman you saw.” 

Garvin winced. 

‘“‘The Falshaws were severely censured at the inquest. You 
see, the child oughtn’t to have been left alone. She’d had 
one fit about a month before and thev knew it.”’ 

‘‘And before that ?’ 

‘“‘Can’t say. Nobody knew. They weren't likely to know. 
The child was left by herself night and day.”’ 

‘‘T see. That’s what’s the matter with them.”’ 

‘“‘No doubt it’s what’s given Sarah Falshaw this idea of hers 
that the baby will be born dead. Shouldn’t wonder if it was. 
Good thing, too, when you think how she made the other one 
suffer.” | 

Mackinnon’s fire broke out. ‘Women like that oughtn’t 
to bear children. But they do. They always will do.”’ 

‘She wants it to live ?”’ 

“J can’t tell vou what she wants 

‘She didn’t want—the other one ?”’ 

“Oh, she wanted her well enough. But she wanted some- 
thing else more. And she had to want. She’d been allright to 
the child until she found that out ; and then she couldn’t bear 
the sight of it.”’ 

‘She wanted another man, I suppose ?”’ 

‘Not a bit of it. She wanted her own husband. It isn’t 
a pretty story to tell, Garvin.” 


now.’’ 
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All the same he told it. 

“I'd sav she was like an animal, only animals don’t carry 
the thing to the point of insanity. And animals—most of 
them, at any rate—aren’t cruel to their young.” 

‘‘What did she do to it ?” 

‘She did nothing. That was it. She used to say it was 
Falshaw’s fault that she didn’t care for it. Everything, you 
see, was Falshaw’s fault. But she behaved as if it was the 
child’s fault that Falshaw didn’t want her. You'd have said 
she had a grudge against it. Things certainly got worse after 
it came. But she’d led him a life before that. Lord, what 
a life a woman can lead a man when she wants him more than he 
wants her and he lets her know it. 

“They'd been all right at first. You wouldn’t think it, 
but Sarah was a fine-looking woman when he married her—one 
of those hard black and white women who turn yellow when 
they worry. And Sarah was the sort that worried. She worr- 
ied the life out of Falshaw. He was a big, strong, full-blooded 
fellow with a loft of exuberant voung animality about him, and 
look at him now ; what aged man do you suppose he is ?_ Fifty, 
wouldn’t you ? Well, if you’ll believe it, he’s only thirty-eight. 
That’s Sarah. 

‘‘He was twenty-three when he married her, and Sarah may 
have been a bit older. And they’d been married five years 
before the child came. He wasn’t a bad sort, Falshaw, and he 
rubbed along with Sarah and her tongue and her temper for 
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three years or so. He used to say she didn’t mean it, and 
she couldn’t help it, and she’d be all right when there was a 
youngster or two about. I suppose he thought all women were 
like that when they hadn’t any children. The worst of it 
was she knew he thought it, and it riled her. 

‘‘Many a man would have tried to knock it out of her with 
a stout ash stick, but Falshaw wasn’t that sort. He chuckled 
and grinned at her and reckoned secretly on the baby. And 
there’s something exquisitely irritating, to a woman of Sarah’s 
temperament, in a man who chuckles and grins and reckons on 
a baby that doesn’t come. And long before it came she'd tired 
him out, and he took up with another woman, a bad lot. 

‘“‘That was a temporary lapse. Falshaw’s heart wasn’t in 
it. And, though I don’t suppose Sarah forgave him, she got 
over it. But she never got ever Rhoda Webster. 

‘‘Rhoda was a servant girl at the White Hart Inn. I don’t 
blame Falshaw, mind you. When I think what his life was, 
I’m glad he had that one bright spot of immorality to look back 
upon. He’d got into the way of going to the White Hart— 
a good two miles—to get out of the range of his wife’s tongue, 
and Rhoda wasn’t by any means a bad girl—then. She was 
neither good nor bad ; she was just natural, without a bit of 
art to help her one way or the other. Anyhow, there was so 
little harm in the girl—then—or in Falshaw for that matter, 
that nothing happened till he had her in his house after Sarah’s 
child was born. Sarah was laid up for months—that’s how it 
took her—and the man was at his wits’ end. Rhoda got rest- 
less and left her place, and was always in and out of Falshaw’s 
house looking after Falshaw. She’d walk the two miles from 
the village and back just to cook his dinner and see him eat 
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it. And when Sarah got about again she wasn’t fit for much, 
and she had to mind the baby. So Falshaw kept on having 
the girl about the house. He said he had to have someone. 

‘That went on for months and months. It looked innocent 
enough ; but Sarah began to suspect things. They had a row 
about it. Sarah said the girl was to go, and Falshaw said 
she was to stay, and if Sarah didn’t like it she could lump it. 

‘It ended in the girl staying altogether. She slept in the 
house. Then Sarah found them out. And this time it broke 
her nerve. If she’d been a woman of any spirit she’d have 
left him. But she wasn’t that sort. The feeling she had for 
Falshaw wouldn't let her leave him. She had to stay. She 
wasn’t going to leave him to the other woman, and the other 
woman wasn’t going to leave him to her. So there they were 
all three, shut up in that house, Falshaw carrying on with 
Rhoda behind his wife’s back, and his wife stalking them, and 
seeing everything and pretending half the time she didn’t see. 
And Rhoda, if you please, amiable, imperturbable, scouring and 
scrubbing, and behaving as if it didn’t matter to her whether 
Falshaw carried on with her or not. She always had that air 
of not knowing what Sarah had to worry about. 

“At first, I believe, Falshaw made a great point of not leav- 
ing Sarah. But one night he never came near her. And then 
Sarah turned. The next night was a wet one, and she waited 
till Rhoda was in the back-yard or somewhere, and she lock- 
ed her out. Up till then Falshaw had chuckled and grinned 
and gone his own way, reckoning on the child that had come to 
keep things straight. He excused himself for everything by 
saying Sarah’d got the child. 

‘But when he came home that night and found Rhoda stand- 
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ing on the front doorstep in the rain, he went for Sarah there 
and then and told her that if she did anvthing more to the girl 
he’d go out of the house—he and Rhoda—and leave her, as 
he put it, for good and all. He was sick of her. It was her 
own doing. She’d driven him to it. It had got to be, and 
she’d have to “put oop with it.’’ Can’t you hear him saying 
it? He hammered it in. She’d got the child. He’d given 
her the child ; and it ought to be enough for her. 

“Up till then she might have had some hope of getting him 
back, but when he began to talk about the child she knew it 
was the end. And she blamed the child for it. If the child 
hadn’t been born Falshaw’s girl would never have got her 
foot into the house. If the child hadn’t been born she’d have 
had her strength, she could have turned the girl out and made 
her stay out. If the child hadn’t been born she’d have kept 
her good looks and had a hold on Falshaw. 

‘‘Which,”’ said Mackinnon, ‘‘was all perfectly true.” 

‘How old was the child then ?’’ Garvin asked. 

‘Tet me think. It must have been about three.”’ 

‘‘It was older than that when J saw it,’”’ said Garvin. 

“Up till then it hadn’t suffered,’’ said Mackinnon. “Sarah 
had been quite decent to it. But when she realized that she'd 
got it instead of her husband she couldn’t bear it near her. 

‘‘The first thing she did was to turn it out of the bed where 
it used to sleep with her. They say she couldn’t stand the 
touch of its body against hers. You see that was how she 
took it. You may think I’m unjust to the woman—Heaven 
knows she suffered—but if you’d seen her with that child and 
how if suffered—lI’ve seen passion, animal passion, in unpleas- 
anter forms than you can imagine, and I’ve seen some very 
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ugly.results of its frustration ; but that woman showed me 
the ugliest thing on God’s earth—the hard, savage lust that 
avenges its frustration on its own offspring. If she couldn't 
have Falshaw with her she wouldn’t have the child. That 
was her attitude. 

‘‘When it was older she turned it out ofher room—that long 
room in the front. It had to sleep by itself in some place at 
the back—”’ 

“]_ know,’’ said Garvin. 

“Not that Sarah was actively or deliberately cruel. It was 
well-fed and all that. But it loved its mother—and it knew. 
My God—how she could! I’ve seen the child making love to 
that woman—making love, Garvin, with its little face and its 
funny voice and its fingers—stroking her; and if she didn’t 
push it away, she’d sit and take no notice of it. But it went on. 

“I’ve seen that ; and I’ve seen Rhoda kiss it and give it 
things when its mother wasn’t looking. Rhoda was always 
good to it. But it would go from Rhoda to its mother any day. 

‘That was when it was little. She’d suckled it, you see, 
before she took a grudge against it. 

“At last she took to locking her door against it. Once Rhoda 
found it beating on the door and crying the house down and 
she took it into her own ted. 

‘Rhoda slept in the servant’s room, the room you have nov. 

‘“‘All this came out at the inquest, mind you, when Rhoda 
gave evidence. Lots of things came out. It seems that when 
Falshaw was annoyed with his wife or she with Falshaw, she 
vented her annoyance on the child. She found out that was 
the way to hurt him. For instance, Falshaw had dug a little 
garden for it at the bottom of the orchard. And it made the 
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child happy. She used to go running backwards and forwards 
from the stone tank to the garden, watering it from a little 
cup that Rhoda gave her. Rhoda and Falshaw used to play 
with her there. One day Mrs. Falshaw found them at it. And 
she took the cup from the child and broke it to pieces in a fury, 
and stamped on the garden till she’d destroyed it. Just because 
Falshaw made it. Rhoda took the child into the house so that 
it mightn’t see what its mother was doing. She got that in 
at the inquest, too. But she shielded Falshaw so well, and 
made the case so black against his wife, that it was ae 
to damage her evidence. 

‘‘And here’s where you come in. When the child couldn’t 
get into its mother’s room it used to go across to Rhoda's, 
and creep into her bed and cuddle up to her for warmth. It 
was always cold. It fretted, you see, and though it was well- 
fed its food didn’t do it any good. I was always being called 
in. Once I spoke my mind to Sarah Falshaw, and she told 
me I didn’t know what I was talking about. 

“Then, one night, it went into Rhoda’s room and found 
Falshaw there. 

‘‘And I’m inclined to think, Garvin, that you saw what it 
saw. For Falshaw turned round and cursed it. Heaven 
knows how much it understood. Falshaw may have frightened 
it. Anyhow, it had some kind of fit—the first, I believe, it 
ever did have. 

‘‘After that it was afraid of Falshaw and of Rhoda, though 
it had been very fond of both of them. Oddly, enough, it 
never was afraid of its mother. Account for that if you can.” 

‘What happened,’ said Garvin, who didn’t attempt to 
account for it, ‘““‘when Effy died ?” 
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“Falshaw sent Rhoda away, wouldn’t have anything more 
to do with her. His wife blamed them both for the child’s 
death, and Falshaw blamed himself. It sobered him. He's 
been a good husband to that woman ever since. 

‘“‘It’s queer, Garvin—but in one way it hasn’t changed him. 
He still reckons on the child, the child that Mrs. Falshaw 
insists will be born dead. It may be. But it’s far more 
probable—’’ 

“What is ?”’ 

“That Sarah Falshaw will go off her head. That,’’ said 
Mackinnon “is what I’m waiting for.”’ 

They were silent a long time till Garvin spoke. 

‘But, Mackinnon, what do vou make of it? Of my seeing 
these things ? It’s a series of hallucinations, if you like. But 
a series, and it all tallies. On your own showing it all tallies.” 

“It does.”’ 

‘“‘What I can’t get at is why it tallies—what makes me see ?” 

Mackinnon brooded, while Garvin excitedlv went on. 

‘Is it, do you suppose, suggestion ? Or some influence 
given off by these people—by their evil consciences ?”’ 

‘Or,’ said Mackinnon gravely—‘their evil.” 


XI 


It was morning. Garvin was sitting in the field under the 
plum-tree, staring at the house in the Bottom, the house that 
seemed to stand always in the twilight, to gather upon its 
walls a perpetual dusk. 

It knew no sun, only degrees of twilight, dark and clear. 
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‘Yesterday under a grey sky it had been drenched in gloom. 
‘To-day, when the south was golden white with the sun, when 
the hot air quivered like water over the grass tops in the field, 
the house stood as if withdrawn into its own grey, sub-lucid 
evening, intolerably secret, intolerably remote. 

And now he knew its secret. ‘Their evil’’ saturating the 
very walls, leaking through and penetrating those walls, the 
bounds of Garvin’s personality, starting in him a whole train 
of experience not his own. 

Their evil. It had keen for Mackinnon an immense admis- 
sion. It went beyond all accepted theories of suggestion ; 
and considering what Mackinnon’s information was compared 
with his, Garvin couldn’t see that he could very well have gone 
further. The doctor had watched the outside of events ; 
whereas he, Garvin, had been taken into the invisible places, 
into the mystic heart of suffering. He knew the unnamed, 
unnameable secret of pity and fear. 

These things had become the substance of his innermost self. 

His knowledge, overlaid by his own adult experience, had 
been a little tangled and obscure ; Mackinnon’s revelations 
had served to make it orderly, clear, complete. From that 
tale, half-savage, half-sordid, from that tragedy of the Fal- 
shaws, from that confusion of sombre lusts, and unclean, carnal 
miseries, there emerged the figure of the child Effy, tender, 
luminous, spiritual, unspeakably lovable and pure. 

He knew now what had happened to him. He had been made 
the vehicle of that spirit; he had been possessed, divinely 
coerced by Effy. What he had seen he had seen with Effy’s 
Eyes, with Effy’s awful innocence and terror. He had slipped 
the intangible bonds, to become one (Heaven knew how) with 
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that slender, fragile béing, broken by the invasion of a knovw- 
ledge out of all proportion to its understanding. For Effy’s 
vision of evil had been thus immense and horrible because it 
had been so obscure, so unintelligible. He could not doubt 
that he had shared to some extent the child’s malady. 

But all that had been only for a moment. What really 
possessed him and remained with him was Effy’s passion. 
Effy’s passion (for the mother who had not loved her) was the 
supernatural thing, the possessing, pursuing, unappeasably 
crying thing that haunted the Falshaw’s house. Effy’s pas- 
sion was indestructible. It was set free of time and of mortal- 
ity. He could not detach Effy from her passion and think | 
of her as in a place apart. Where it was there she was also. 

As far as Garvin could make out from his experience, the 
place of the blessed or of the unblessed was not by any means | 
a place apart. There were no bounds and partitions between 
flesh and spirit, the visible and invisible. He had seen Effy’s 
spirit as flesh. | 

He asked himself why he had seen it ? Why he and not any 
of the Falshaws of whose flesh she was ? Falshaw and Anny 
had given him a hint. He saw Effy because he was not, afraid 
to see her. Fear was the great blinder and divider. Falshaw 
could see that. 

But hadn’t Falshaw, in his moment of inspiration, seen 
further ? Wasn’t it Effy’s pity that had spared them ? She 
hadn’t hurt them—she had never hurt anyone in her life. She 
hadn’t pressed them hard. 

Under Effy’s pressure, her continual pursuing of him, Gar- 
vin’s ‘Why ?” had come to mean “For what reason ? To 
what end ?” 
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Mackinnon’s story had enlightened him. He was the inter- 
cessor between Effy’s passion and the Falshaw’s fear. 

Effy’s suffering had endured with her indestructible, unappeas- 
able passion. It was through him, Garvin, that her passion, 
clamoured for satisfaction and her suffering for rest. 

She had come back (so he made it out) to recover the love 
that had been withheld from her. She pursued them all ; but, 
if her father and Anny were afraid of her, her mother was mor- 
tally afraid. And it was her mother that she wanted to get 
at. She could only get at her mother through Garvin,. who 
had no fear. 

It was clear to Garvin that Mrs. Falshaw divined what purpose 
he had heen put to. Her fear divined it. And how, he asked 
himself, was he, the intercessor, going to break down her fear ? 
Plainly she, like her husband, was relying on Effy’s pity to 
protect her from the vision of Effv. It was a sort of moral 
support to her ; and morally the woman was already so shatt- 
ered and undermined that to break a prop might bring down 
the whole structure. Mackinnon had warned him of that. 
And there was her state to be considered. He had been at 
Falshaw’s now for nearly a month. It wanted but seven weeks 

of her time. But it was borne in upon Garvin that if he waited 
till afterwards it would be too late—for Effy. 

If he were responsible for Mrs. Falshaw, how about his res- 
ponsibility to Effy ? That—seeing the incredible relation 
in which he stood to her—was unmistakable ; it was supreme. 
And couldn’t he, who knew her, rely upon Effy too ? 

He watched his opportunity for three days. Then, on the 
evening of the third day, the last of August, the thing was taken 
out of his hands. Mrs. Falshaw sent for him of her own accord. 
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She was sitting in her chair in the kitchen and excused herself 
from rising as he entered. There was nothing unusual in her 
appearance—nothing, as far as he could see, premonitory. 
What he did notice was the unabated fear in her eyes as she 
fixed them on him. She was holding something hidden in her 
lap. 

A chair had been placed for Garvin close beside her. 

“Mr. Garvin,’’ she said, ‘“‘d’ye knaw it’ll be a month tomorrow 
vou’ve been here ? I didn’t look for ya to stop soa long.” 

‘‘Why shouldn’t I? You've been very good to me.”’ | 

‘“Good to ya ? Who wouldn’t be goo d to ya ? You're a 
good man, Mr. Garvin, else you'd a been afeard to stop. Youd 
"ave tuk and roon like the rest of ’em.”’ 

She brooded. Garvin sought for words to break the intol- | 
erable silence, and found none. 

‘‘Ah can’t blaame ’em. Ah’m afeard myself. ”’ 

‘“There’s no need. It’s not a thing to be afraid of. 
It’s a thing to pity, Mrs.. Falshaw—and to love. Such a little 
thing. ”’ 

She looked at him. Her obscure soul was at his feet. Up till 
now she had not known the extent and substance of his know- | 
ledge ; but now she knew. It was not only that she respected 
him as one who had seen the thing she feared and had not feared 
it. She yearned to him ;_ she longed for touch with him, as 
if through him she reached, unterrified, the divine, disastrous 
vision. | 
‘‘It’s true what they saay ?’’ she said. ‘‘You’ve heard it ?” 
“I’ve seen it.” 

‘Tell me what you've seen ?’’ she whispered. 
He told her in a few words. He saw her body stiffen as she — 
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braced herself to hear him. She heard him in silence until he 
began witnessing to Effy’s form, her face, her features ; then 
she gave a low moan of assent. ‘‘Thot’s Her. Thot’s Affy.”’ 

She now uncovered the thing she had held hidden in her lap. 
‘‘Was it like thot ?’’ she said. ‘‘Would you knaw’er from thot 
picture ?’”’ She gave it him. It was a photograph of a much 
younger child than Effy as he had seen her. 

He hesitated. ‘Yes. Just. She’s a little older than this 
and thinner—ever so much thinner.”’ 

‘‘Thot’s Affy at three year old. She was seven when she 
died. She’d be ten year old to-day. To-day’s ‘er birthday.” 

Garvin got on with his tale as far as the child’s coming to his 
bed. He told how he had received the little thing and had 
warmed it at his side. Hitherto Mrs. Falshaw had sat rigid 
and constrained, as if she held herself back from realization of 
the thing she feared ; but at that touch she trembled and 
broke down. 

“You let ‘er stay ?’’ she cried. ‘You didn’t send ‘er 
away ? 
“You let little Affy stay with you ?” 

She drew back again and paused. 

‘“‘She comes to you in ’er little night-shift ?’’ 

“Yes.” 
. He wondered why she should ask him that and in that accent 
of fear made vehement. 

‘‘Thot’s how ah’m afeard of seeing ’er.”’ 

She leaned forward to him. 

‘“‘There’s times, Mr. Garvin, when ah’m scairt for ma life o’ 
seeing ’er, any way. And when the fear taks hold o’ me, it 
strikes through, as if it wud kill the child. And so’twull, so’ 
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twull. ‘Tisn’ likely as ah should bear a living child. Ah’m 
not fit to ’ave un.”’ 

‘Don’t think of it,’’ said Garvin. | 
_ “Thinking doan’t mak’ no difference. I doan’t care,’’ she 
cried savagely, “‘if ’tis killed.’’ 

“Don’t say that, Mrs. Falshaw. Think of your husband.” 

That was not judicious of Garvin, as he saw. It stirred 
Mrs. Falshaw’s devil from its sleep. 

‘‘Falshawl’’ She spat his name out. ‘E thinks childbear- 
ing’s the only cure for all a woman’s suffering.”’ 

‘‘He has suffered, too,’’ said Garvin. 

She softened. ‘‘‘E’s sot on it,” she said. ”’E saays if there's 
a child about the plaace, there’ll an end of the trooble. But | 
tall ’im if Affy’s here, and she knaws, and she sees me takken 
oop with another child, ‘twill be worse trooble for ’er then than 
*tis now.”’ 

‘You know what her trouble was and is.”’ 

She said nothing. 

“And you know that at this moment, in this room, there's 
nothing between you and Effy but your fear.”’ 

‘My little Affy! ‘Tis more than that. If ah weren’t afeard 
ah should see ‘er, ah knaw. But if ah were a good woman 
ah shouldn’t be afeard.”’ 

As she said it Garvin felt alight breath on the back of his neck. 
He turned and saw the child standing behind his chair. It slid 
past his shoulder, and he saw it now in the open space between 
him and the hearth-stone, facing Mrs. Falshaw. It advanced, 
Solicitous, adventurous. It put out its hand and, with a touch 
that must have fallen light as thistledown, it stroked its 
mother’s face. 
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Mrs. Falshaw shrank slightly and put up her hands to ward 
it off, and the child slid back again: Garvin cried out, ‘Don’t 
send her away, don’t, for God’s sake, send her away!”’ 

Mrs. Falshaw and Effv seemed both unconscious of his cry 

He saw the child approach again fearlessly. It smiled, as 
with an unearthly pity and comprehension (he could not tell 
whether Effy had learnt this sad wisdom on earth, or in the 
place of the blessed). The look was superhuman. Urged by 
the persistence of its passion, the child hovered for a moment, 
divinely coercing, divinely caressing ; its touch fell now on 
its mother’s hair, now on her cheek, now on her lips, and 
lingered there. 

And then the woman writhed and flung herself backwards 
in her chair way from it. Her face was convulsed with a 
hideous agony of fear. Then, even to Garvin’s sight, Effy 
vanished. 

That night Mrs. Falshaw was delivered of a dead child. 


XII 


That was at midnight. 

An hour before, Garvin had been roused out of his bed by 
Falshaw knocking at his door. He flung on his clothes and 
went to fetch Mackinnon. 

The doctor was up till dawn with Mrs. Falshaw. When he 
looked in again at noon of the next day he found the woman 
doing well. Her body, he said was as strong as any horse. 

He took Garvin away with him and put him up at his own 
house. It was better both for him: and the Falshaws that he 
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should be out of the way. Garvin was worrying. He held 
himself responsible for the event. Having been assured four 
times that Mrs Falshaw’s body was out of danger, he insisted 
on his fear as to her mind. Mackinnon had said himself that 
she would go off her head. Did Mackinnon think now that 
that was at all likely ? 

The doctor was cautious. He wouldn’t swear to Mrs. Fal- 
shaw’s mind. It might be better, or it might be worse. So far 
there had been no disturbing symptoms. She had behaved 
just like any other woman. She had asked for the dead baby, 
and Falshaw had fetched it and putitin her arms. Mackinnon 
had left her looking at it. There was no distress. On the 
contrary, she was placid and curiously appeased. The mere 
act of child-bearing, Mackinnon declared, was sometimes 
enough to set a woman straight who had been queer before it. 
And Mrs. Falshaw had been decidedly queer. 

Mackinnon was now steeped in the physical aspects of the 
case ; and when Garvin dwelt morbidly on his possible 
share in it, he became almost grossly derisive, and refused to 
listen to any other view. He was fantastically fertile in suggest- 
ing things that Garvin might just as well suppose. But when 
Garvin began to tell him about the latest appearance of the 
child, he was angry and got up and left him. There was a real 
child in the village, he said, whom he had to attend to. 

That was about nine o’clock in the evening. Garvin had 
settled himself comfortably in Mackinnon’s studv with a book, 
when he was told that Mr. Falshaw was outside and wanted 
to see him. It wasn’t the doctor, it was Mr. Garvin, the maid 
was sure of it, that he had said he must see. 

Garvin went to Falshaw. He was standing in the door of 
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the doctor’s house. The lamp-light on his face showed it fallen 
and undone. He held, half-hidden under his arm, an oblong 
thing covered with a black cloth. 

His wife, he said, wanted to see Garvin. She was in an awful 
way. They could do nothing with her. She kept on calling 
for Mr. Garvin. They couldn’t get the child away from her to 
bury it (he glanced at the thing he held under his arm). 

Garvin left a message for Mackinnon and went out with Fal- 
shaw. 

The short cut from the village was a mile and a half by the 
lane through the Bottom. As they trudged through the dark, 
Falshaw between fits of silence, took up his tale. He’d been 
up to the village to fetch the coffin. The child was to be buried 
in the morning soon after daybreak. And the trouble was 
that its mother wouldn’t hear of the buryng. She’d got the 
child in the bed with her and she was asleep and laid it on the 
cot in the back-room, and the nurse, she’d dressed it pretty. 
They were at their supper, and the nurse was out of the wife's 
room but five minutes when Sarah she’d up and she’d got, some- 
how stealthy, into the backroom and taken the child. And 
she turned mad-like when they tried to take it from her. 

‘**An’ what she saays is, Mr. Garvin, that you knaw all about 
its. 

The high village road dropped to the lane. A mile off a 
solitary light shone in the Bottom. Coming from the village, 
they approached the house from the back, and Garvin saw that 
the light came from the long garret, Effy’s garret, where the 
dead child had been laid. 

Falshaw put the coffin in there and took Garvin to his wife’s 
room. 
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Mrs. Falshaw lay in a big bed facing the door. A candle 
burned on the table beside her. A nurse sat at the head of 
the bed and Anny at the foot. Mrs. Falshaw lay slant-wise 
on her left side with her back turned to them. The candlelight — 
fell full on her and left the watchers in shadow. 

Falshaw took Garvin by the arm and led him to the bedside. 
They stood there without speaking, made dumb by what they 
saw. 

The bed-clothes were turned back a little on this side, and in 
the uncovered space the dead child, wrapped in a flannel lay 
cradled in its mother’s left arm. With her left hand she held 
it tight against her side, with her right she supported her own 
Sagging breast and pressed the nipple to its shut mouth. 

Her face, thinned and smoothed, refined beyond Garvin's 
recognition, of desire accomplished. 

“It’s Affy. It’s little Affy,’’ she said. ‘‘She’s afeard to 
suck,.”’ 

‘““Thot’s how she keeps on,”’ said Falshaw. 

‘‘She’s afeard o’ me. She’s afeard of her mother. You 
speak to ’er, Mr. Garvin, and tell ’er not to be afeard.”’ 

Garvin bent over the body, and she whispered fiercely, “You 
tell little Affy, sir.”’ 

‘‘Let me look,’’ said Garvin. 

Mrs. Falshaw closed her eyes. As Garvin laid his hand on 
the dead child she drew back a little. Her breast dropped 
from its dead lips. 

‘‘Now,”’ he heard Falshaw muttering at his elbow. And some 
innermost voice in him replied, ‘‘Not yet.” 

‘‘There’s Affy now. Standing by the doorway.’ 

Garvin saw her. 
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It was Anny who had spoken. 

She rose, fascinated ; and Falshaw turned. They stood 
motionless, gazing at Effy as she came. Their lips were parted 
slightly. It was evident that they felt no fear. They were 
charmed, rather, as at the approach of some wonderful shining 
thing. (The nurse sat on, stolidly unconscious.) 

‘“‘She’s gone,’’ said Anny. : 

She had passed out of their momentary vision. Her business 
was not with them. 3 

She came—Garvin saw her—no longer solicitous, adventurous, 
but with a soft and terrible swiftness, an irresistible urgency. 

As Garvin stooped suddenly and lifted the dead child from 
the bed, he saw Effy slide through his hands into its place. In 
Mrs. Falshaw’s eyes there was neither fear nor any discern- 
ment of the substitution ; yet she saw as he saw. She saw 
with sanity. Her arms pressed the impalpable creature, as it 
were flesh to flesh ; and Garvin knew that Effy’s passion was 
appeased. 


Epilogue 


A year later Garvin was on Dartmoor, working up Stone 
Circles for the County History. A letter from Mackinnon 
reached him there. It came as an answer to his wonder. 

‘‘There’s a man in your trade living at Falshaw’s. He 
doesn’t see or hear things ; and he’s there for nerves, too. They 
tell me nothing has been seen or heard since you left. 

‘‘Mrs. Falshaw often talks about you. I saw her the other day, 
and she desired, almost with tears, to be remembered to you. 
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The point she insists on is that you are a good man. I’m inclined 
to think, Garvin, that you knew more about that woman than 
I ever did. She is, I ought to tell you, absolutely sane—has 
been ever since that night. 

‘‘There’s a little thing that may interest you. In Mrs. Fal- 
shaw’s room—you remember it?—they’ve got a picture, an en- 
larged photograph of the child Effy, framed and hung on the 
wall. Under it there’s a shelf with her things—a cup. she used 
to drink out of—some tin animals—a doll. They suggest votive 
offerings on an altar of the dead. What does it mean? Just 
remembrance ? Or—some idea of propitiation ? 

“You ought to know.”’ 

He did. 
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AN OLD WOMAN LAMENTS IN SPRING-TIME 


I walk on grass as soft as wool 
Or fluff that our old fingers pull 
From beaver or from miniver,— 
Sweet-sounding as a dulcimer,— 


A poor old woman creeping where 
The young can never pry and stare. 
I am so old I should be gone— 

Too old to warm in the kind sun 


My wrinkled face ; my hat that flaps 

Will hide it, and my cloak has laps 

That trail upon the grass as I 

Like some warm shade of spring creep by. 


And al] the laden fruit-boughs spread 
Into a silver sound, but dead 

Is the wild dew I used to know, 

Nor will the morning music grow. 
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I sit beneath these coral boughs 
Where the air’s silver plumage grows 
And flows like water with a sigh, 
Fed with sweet milk of lilies, I 


Still feel the dew like amber gums 
That from the richest spice tree comes 
Drip down upon my turbanned head, 
Trembling and ancient as the Dead, 


Beneath these floating branches’ shade. 
Yet long ago,.a lovely maid, 

On grass (a fading silver tune 

Played on an ancient dulcimer 

And soft as wool of miniver) 


I walked like a young antelope, 

And Day was but an Ethiop 

Beside my fairness shining there— 

Like black shade seemed the brightest air 


‘When I was lovely as the snows,— 

A fading starriness that flows... 

Then far-off Death seemed but the shade 
That those heavenly branches made... 


THE DRUM 


(Note. The narrative of the Demon of Tedworth and of the 
disturbances at Mr. Mompesson’s house, caused by witchcraft, 
1661. The drummer was a beggar who appeared with a false 
pass, and demanded money from the authorities of the places 
he passed through. His drum was confiscated and placed 
in Mr. Mompesson’s country house. In the dead of night it 
played alone, with no hand touching it. The drummer was 
tried for witchcraft at Salisbury Assises and was transported ; 
but he raised a storm at sea and escaped. This narrative ts 
taken from “ Saducissmus Triumphatus ” by Joseph Glanveil, 
late chaplain to his Majesty King Charles the Second, 1682). 


In January when the blue 

Feathered winds like cocks crew 

Then blew old winter’s tales down chimneys 
Said the Justice Mompesson, 

‘What is that harsh beating drum 

That we hear rolling like the sea ?”’ 

“It is a beggar with a pass 

Signed by you.’ ‘I signed not one.” 
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They took the ragged drum that we 
Once heard rolling like the sea ; 

In the house of the Justice it must lie 
And usher in Eternity. 


Is it black night ? 

Black as Hecate howls a star 
Wolfishly, and whined 

The wind from very far. 


In the pomp of the Mompesson house is one 
Candle that lolls like the midnight sun 

Or the coral comb of a cock... it rocks... 
Only the goatish snow’s locks 

Watch the candles lit by fright 

One by one through the black night. 


Through the kitchen there runs a hare— 
(Whinnying whines like grass the air ;) 

It passes ; now is standing there 

A lovely lady... see her eyes— 

Black angels in a heavenly place, 

Her shady locks and her dangerous grace ! 


‘I thought I heard the wicked old witch in 
The richest gallipot in the kitchen !’’— 

A lolloping galloping candle confesses. 
‘Outside in the passage are wildernesses 

Of darkness rustling like witches’ dresses.’’ 
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Out go the candles one by one 
Hearing the rolling of a drum ! 


What is the march we hear groan 

As the hooféd hell of a drum marched on 
With a pang like darkness with a clang 
Darker than an orang-outang ? 
‘‘Heliogabalus is alone— 

Only his bones to play upon !”’ 


The mocking money in the pockets 

Then turned black... now caws 

The fire... outside, one scratched the door 

As with iron claws,— 

Scratching under the children’s bed 

And up the shuddering stairs... ‘Long dead.” 
Moaned the water black as crape. 

Over the snow the wintry moon 

Green as henbane or herb paris 

Spotted the bare trees ; and soon 


Whinnying, neighed the maned blue wind 
Turning the burning milk to snow, 
Whining it shied down the corridor— 
Over the floor I heard it go. 


Let those affecting drollery 
And foppish incredulity, 
With unbelief in apparitions, 
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Witchcraft—Satan’s black religion— 
Go at last into perdition. 


Let those who want to loose from prison 
Witches, scoffing foolishly 

At government and our religion 

With a fool’s buffoonery, 


Let them fear, Jest in the house 
The sound they took but for a mouse 
Be witchery... Let them beware 
The idle phantoms of the -air ! 


Ep1TH SITWELL. 


TWO WOMEN 


There are often two of them, both* women. There were 
two of them, two women. There were two of them, both women. 
There were two of them. They wereboth women. There were 
two women and they were sisters. They both went on living. 
They were very often together then when they were living. 
They were very often not together when they were living. 
One was the elder and one was the younger. They always 
knew this thing, they always knew that one was the elder and 
one was the younger. They were both living and they both 
went on living. They were together and they were then both 
living. They were then both going on living. They were 
not together and they were both living then and they both went 
on living then. They sometimes were together, they sometimes 
were not together. One was older and one was younger. 

When they were together they said to each other that they 
were together and that each one of them was being living then and 
was going on then being living. When thev were together they 
called each other sister. When they were together they knew 
they were together. When they were together, they were to- 
gether and they were not changing then, thev were together then. 
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There were two of them, they were both women, they were 
sisters, they were together and they were being living then 
and they were going on being living then and they were knovw- 
ing then that they were together. They were not together and 
they were living then and they were each of them going on 
being living then and they were knowing then that they were 
not together. 

Each of them were being living. Each of them were going 
on being living. Each of them was one of the two of them. 
One of them was older. One of them was younger. They 
were sometimes together. They were sometimes not together. 
The younger called the older, sister Martha. The older called 
the younger Ada. They each one knew that the other one 
needed being one being living. They each one knew that the 
other one was going on being living. They each one knew that 
that one needed to be one being living. They each one knew 
that that one was going on being living. The younger knew 
that the older was going on being living. The older did not 
know that the younger was going on being living. The older 
knew that the younger would be going on living. They both 
were going on being living. They were both needing being 
one being living. 

They were together and they spoke of each other as their 
sister. Each one was certain that the other one was a sister. 
They were together and they were both then being living. The 
younger one called the older, sister Martha. The older called 
the younger Ada. They were together and they were then 
both of them going on being living. 

The older one was more something than the younger one. 
The younger one was not so much something as the older one. 
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The older one was more something than the younger one. The 
younger one was receiving everything in being one going on 
being living. The older one was more something than the 
vounger one. The older one was going on being living, the older 
one was telling about this thing about being more something 
than the younger one. The older one was telling about this 
thing about the vounger one being more something than any 
other one. The younger one was telling about being more 
something than any other one. The younger one was not 
telling about the older one being more something than any 
other one. The younger one was telling about both of them 
being more something than any other one. 

They were together and they knew it then, knew that they 
were together. They were not together and they knew it then, 
knew that they were not together. They both went on being 
living. Later they were not together. They knew it then 
both of them that they were not then together. Later then 
they were together. They knew it then, both of them, that 
they were then together. 

They did some things. The elder did some things. The 
older one went on being living. She did some things. She 
went on being living. She did this thing, she went on being 
living. She did some things. She did go on being living. 
She was more something than any other one. She did some 
things. She went on being living. She did this thing, she 
went on being living. 

The younger one did some things. She was receiving some 
things more than any other one. She went on receiving them. 
She went on being living. She received this thing, she went 
on being living. She had this thing more than any other one, 
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receiving going on being living. She received this thing, she 
went on being living. She received going on being living. 
She received this more than any other one. She went on being 
living. She was receiving this thing, she was receiving it more 
than any other one. She was receiving it some from her sister 
Martha, she received it more from every one. She received 
this thing, she received going on being living. | 

They were together and they knew that then, the. two of 
them, both of them knew it then, knew that they were together. 
They were not together and they knew it then, both of them 
knew it then, each one of the two of them knew it then, knew 
that they were not together then. | 

There were others connected with them, connected with 
each of them, connected with both of them. There were some 
connected with both of them. There had been a father and 
there had been a mother and there were brothers and quite 
enough of them. They each of them had certainly duties 
toward those connected with them. They had, each one of them, 
what they wanted, Martha when she wanted it, Ada when she 
was going to want it. They had brothers and a mother and a 
father. They were quite rich, all of them. They were some- 
times together, the two of them, they were sometimes travelling. 
They were sometimes alone together then. They knew it then. 
They were sometimes not alone together then. They knew 
that then. They were, the two of them, ones travelling and 
they were then ones buying some things and they were then 
ones living in a way and they were then ones sometimes living 
in another way. They were very different the one from the 
other of them. They were certainly very different. 

They each of them knew some who were knowing them. 
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They each of them pleased some who where knowing them. 
They each of them were pleased by: some who were knowing 
them. They were large women, both of them, anybody could 
see them. They were large women either of them. Very manv 
saw them. Very many saw each one of them. Some saw them. 
Really not very many saw them, saw both of them. They 
were large women. Really not very many saw both of them. 
And that was a natural thing. There were two of them. They 
were together and they knew it then. They were not together 
and thev knew it then. They were both large women and they 
were very different the one from the other of them, very diffe- 
rent, and one, Ada, was younger and called her sister, sister 
Martha, and one, Martha was older and called her sister Ada. 

There were two of them. They were each one of them rich. 
They each one of them had what they wanted, Martha when 
she was wanting, Ada when she was going to be wanting. And . 
they both had not what they were wanting. The older Martha 
because she was not wanting it and the younger Ada because 
she could not come to want it. They both of them were spend- 
ing money that they had and they were both of them very 
different one from the other of them. They were both of them 
doing what they were doing that is to say Martha was doing 
what she was doing that is to say she was not changing in doing 
what she was doing, that is to say she was going on and that 
was something that she was saying was a curious thing, that 
she was doing what she was doing and not changing and not 
doing that thing. Ada was doing what she was doing that is 
to say she needed to be doing what she was doing, that is to 
say. she was having what she was having to do and she was 
doing what she was doing, that is to say she was doing what 
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she was doing and any one could be certain that she was doing 
what she would be doing, that is to say she was doing what 
she would be coming to be doing and certainly then sister Mar- 
tha was with her then and certainly then Ada was not doing 
that thing, certainly then Ada was doing something, certainly — 
then she had something to do and certainly then she was doing 
something and certainly then her sister Martha was not then 
changing and certainly then they were rich ones and buying 
things and living in a way and sometimes then they were living 
in another way and buying some things and sometimes then 
they were not together and then they did not know it then that 
they were not any longer travelling together. They were 
each of them rich then. There were some whom théy pleased 
then, each one of them, that is to say there were some who 
knew each one of them, there were some who knew both of 
them. There were two of them, thev were sisters. There was 
an older one and she pleased some and she was interesting to 
some and some pleased her. There was a younger one and 
she was pleasing some and she was feeling something about 
this thing and feeling something about some pleasing her some. 
There were two of them, they were sisters, they were large 
women, they were rich, they were very different one from the 
other one, they had brothers enough of them, the older one 
had what she wanted when she wanted it, that is to say she did 
not have what she wanted because she did not want it. The 
younger had what she wanted when she was coming to want 
it, that is to say she did not have what she wanted as she could 
not come to want it. They were living together in a way and 
then they were living together in another wavy and then they 
were not living together. 
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The older one was one who did with distinction telling about 
being one being living. She was one who was being living. 
She was one telling about this thing and many people were not 
listening. She was telling about this thing about being one 
being living, telling about this thing with some distinction 
and some were knowing this thing were knowing that she was 
telling this thing, telling about being living and telling it with 
distinction and they were not listening, were not listening to 
her telling about this thing, telling about Leing living, telling 
with distinction about being living. She was one being living 
and she was telling about this thing telling about it very often, 
beginning and going on then and certainly very many then 
were not listening. 

The younger one was one being living and she was telling 
about this thing, telling again and again about this thing about 
heing living and she was telling this thing and some were listen- 
ing, certainly some were listening, and she was telling again 
and again about being one being living and certainly some 
were listening and certainly she did this thing again and again, 
she told about being one being living and certainly anybody 
might not be going on being listening and certainly some were 
listening and certainly some went on listening. And certainly 
sometime not any one was really listening, certainly sometime 
prettv nearly not any onc was really listening and certainly 
sometime she was to herself not telling about this thing not 
telling about being living and certainly in a way she was always 
telling about this thing telling about being living and certainlv 
then in a wavy the older one was listening, and certainly then 
in a way not anv one was listening. 

The older one went on living, the younger went on living, 
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they koth went on living. The older one went on living. Cer- 
tainly she went on living and certainly some were enjoying 
this thing enjoying that she was going on living, some who 
were not then listening, some who certainly would not be listen- 
ing and she certainly would be telling and telling with dis- 
tinction of being one being living. Some were certainly enjov- 
ing this thing that she was one being living. Anybody could 
be pleasant with this thing that she was being living. Mostly 
every one could not be listening to her telling this thing telling 
of heing one heing living and certainlv all of living in her was 
being one telling with distinction of being one heing living. 
She was being living, any one could remember this thing, any 
one could be pleasant in this thing, some could be tired of this 
thing, not really tired of this thing, any one could be pleasant 
with this thing, some were very pleasant in this thing in her 
being one being living. | 

The younger one was one being living, any one could be 
tired of this thing of this one being one being living, any 
one could come to he tired of this thing of this one being one 
being living. Any one could be careful of this thing of this one 
going on being living, almost any one could be pretty careful 
of this thing of this one being one being living. This one was 
one being one being living. Very many were quite careful of 
this thing of this one being one being living. 

These two were being. ones who were being living. They 
had been for some time ones being living. They had _ been 
living each one of them, they were living, each one of them, 
they were going on living each one of them. They were, each 
one of them, being living, they had been being living, they were 
going on being living. Each of them was a different one from 
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the other one in having been living, in being living, in going 
on being living. 

The older was one and any one could know this thing for 
certainly if she was not such a one she was not anything and 
every one knew she was something, the older one was one who 
had distinction and certainly she said that she did not do any- 
thing to be any one and certainly she did everything and certainly 
not anvthing was anything and would not be anything if she 
were not one having distinction. And certainly she was one 
having distinction and certainly some were interested in this 
thing and certainly she was doing nothing and certainlv she 
was doing everything and certainly very many were very tired 
of this thing of her not doing anything, of her doing something, 
and certainly any one could know she was a person of distinc- 
tion. She certainly did not do anything, that is to say she 
certainly never had done anything. She certainly did any- 
thing, that is to say she certainly was always going on doing 
something. She told about such a thing, she told about going 
on doing something, she told about never having done anything. 
She certainly never had done anything. She certainly was 
always really going on doing something. | 

She was a person of some distinction. She was not ever 
changing in this thing. She was not ever changing in anything. 
She was not changing in being one being living. She was 
not changing in being one not having done anything. She was 
not changing in being one going on doing something. She was 
not changing about anything. She was not changing in telling 
about this thing. She was not changing and certainly any one 
could come to be certain of this thing. She was certain of 
this thing, any one could be certain of this thing, any one could 
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come to hear her be certain of this thing. She was a person 
of distinction. She was not changing in this thing. She had 
not ever done anything. She was not changing in this thing. 
She was going on in doing something. She was not changing 
in this thing. She was needing that any one was knowing 
any of these things. She was always needing this thing needing 
that any one was knowing any of these things, was knowing 
that she was not changing, that she had distinction, that 
she had not done anything, that she was going on doing 
something. She was needing that any one was knowing some 
of these things. Some were knowing some of these things, 
she needed that thing. Certainly her sister knew some of 
these things and certainly in a way that was not any satis- 
faction, certainly that was in a way consideralfte satisfaction, 
and certainly there was in a way considerable satisfaction in 
their being two being living who were, the one sister Martha 
and the other Ada, considerable satisfaction to almost any one. 
They talked to each other about some things, they did not talk 
to each other about everything and certainly they both were 
needing this thing that some one was knowing that they were 
being ones being living and not being then two of them, being 
then each of them. 

The older, sister Martha, talked some and certainly she want- 
ed to hear talking, and certainly some do want to talk some 
and want to hear talking and it is about something, something 
which they have not ever been doing and certainly some of 
such of them will not in any way really be doing any such thing, 
not in any way really be doing anything of any such thing. 
The older, sister Martha certainly was willing, was needing to 
be willing to be talking, to be listening to talking about some- 
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thing and certaialy she would not ever in any way be doing 
anything of any such thing. Certainly she was one, if she had 
been one who was more of the kind she was in being living 
would have been needing to be really doing some such thing 
again and again. And certainly she was not ever really doing 
anvthing of any such thing and that was because she was one 
not needing to be willing to be doing any such thing and she was 
one needing to be telling and listening to telling about doing 
such a thing. Certainly she was one quite completely needing 
to be telling and to be listening to telling about doing some 
such thing. Certainly she was not one ever needing to be willing 
to be in any way doing any such thing. And this would be 
puzzling if it were not completely a certain thing and it is 
completely this thing. She was one being one of a kind of 
them that when they are that kind of them are ones completely 
needing to be doing some thing, some one thing. She was 
of that kind of them. She was of a kind of them and that 
kind of them when they are that kind of them are ones needing 
to be willing to be doing, really doing one thing and she was 
of that kind of them and she was not needing to be willing to 
be doing that thing. She was of a kind of them and some 
of that kind of them are ones needing to be telling and to be 
listening to telling about doing a thing and she was of that kind of 
them and more and more she was completely needing to be listening 
and to be telling and to be asking and to he answering about doing 
that thing. There are some and they are of this kind of them and 
they certainlv are not telling or not talking about this thing, are 
not listening, are not asking, are not needing to be willing to 
be hearing, to be telling anything about any such a thing. 
Sister Martha then was of a kind of them of ones being existing. 
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Ada, the vounger, certainly was of a kind of them of a kind 
being existing. She was one certainly hearing, certainly talk- 
ing, she and sister Martha certainly were listening and were 
talking and about something they certainly were needing to 
be willing to be talking about and listening about. Ada, the 
younger, was one not willing to be needing to be doing that thing 
and certainly she was completely needing doing that thing 
and. certainly she was not ever completely needing to be willing 
to be doing that thing. And this then was soon not completely 
interesting to any one but her sister Martha who certainly 
was interested in any such thing. 

Ada, the younger, was one being living and certainly she was 
one being living in needing anything that was in her being 
living to be being living. She certainly was using anything in 
being living. That is to say she needed to be one being living 
and certainly she was needing to be usinz anything that could 
be something being living for her to be one being living. That 
is she was one needing being one being living, that is she was 
one needing to be one going on being living. She certainly 
was needing this thing, needing heing one going on being !‘ving, 
and she was one not easily feeding to be one going on being 
living. Feeding on being living to be one going on being living 
was a thing that she was not easily doing. She certainly was 
needing to be one going on being living. She certain!y was not 
one easily being living to be one going on being living. She 
certainly was needing to be one going on being living. She 
certainly was not easily feeding on being living, on anything 
being living, she certainly was needing being one going on being 
living. She was feeding some on something being living, on 
some things being existing, on being living heing existing and 
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she was going on being living. She was needing going on 
being living. She did go on being living. 

She was sometimes together with sister Martha, she was 
sometimes not together with her. She was one being living. 
She was needing going on being living. She was going on being 
living. 

Any one being living can be one having been something. 
Not any one, some being living, can be one having been some- 
thing. Some being living have been one being something. Cer- 
tainly having been doing something and then not doing that 
thing and having been something and certainly then being 
something is something that has been making a living that is 
almost a family living in some one. Certainly sister Martha 
and Ada had been ones having family living and certainly 
they were ones having familv living and certainly they were 
ones going to be having family living and certainly familv 
living is something that is not existing in a family living to- 
gether in any daily living. And certainly each one of them, 
each one of the two of them were living and had been living 
and certainly very many were certain of this thing and cer- 
tainly such a family living was a thing to be remembering and 
certainly some could be certain that such a family living made 
any one have a finer feeling, and sometimes some one was quite 
certain that fine feeling was not then existing and certainly 
this thing was interesting to sister Martha and not convincing 
and certainly this thing was not interesting to Ada and sister 
Martha was not repeating this thing any too often and Ada 
‘was quite certain of any such thing, of fine feeling in a way 
being existing and sister Martha was pretty nearly certain of 
some such thing. : 
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Thev were both of them certain that there was some connect- 
ion between loving and listening between liking and listening 
and certainly some listened to each one of them and certainly 
there were some who were listening and liking the one to whom 
they were listening and certainly there were some who were 
listening and were having some tender feeling for the one to 
whom they were listening. 

The older one, sister Martha, was one in a way needing that 
there should be some connection between liking and listening 
hetween liking her and listening to her and she was not in any 
way suffering in this thing, through this thing, she was not 
suffering for certainly some were listening and really then 
listening being existing certainly something was then being 
existing, listening was being existing, and certainly in a way 
there being some connection between liking and listening some- 
thing was certainlv in a way being existing. The older one then 
was one being living in something being existing and listening 
being existing, something was being existing, and there being 
some connection between liking and listening, certainly some- 
thing was being existing. 

The younger one was certain that there was completely 
a connection between tender feeling and listening, between 
liking and listening and she certainly was completely suffering 
in this thing, suffering from this thing. She was completely 
suffering and there certainly was connection between tender 
feeling and listening and liking and listening. She was almost 
completely suffering and certainly some were listening, quite a 
number were quite listening and certainly there is some connec- 
tion between tender feeling and listening, and liking and listen- 
ing. She had been suffering and she was suffering in there 
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being a connection between tender feeling and listening, and 
between liking and listening. Quite a number were listening, 
certainly quite a number were listening and in a way she was 
quite certain of this thing, quite certain that quile a number 
were listening and she was quite certain, she was completely 
certain that there was connection between listening and tender 
feeling, and listening and liking. She certainly had heen, she 
certainly was going on suffering from this thing, she certainly 
was suffering in this thing. She was certain that some were 
listening and she went on being certain of this thing that quite 
a number were listening and certainly quite a number were 
listening to her and certainly that was going on being existing. 
She certainly was suffering in this thing in their being existing 
a connection between listening and liking, and listening and 
tender feeling. 

They were together and they were very often then not to- 
gether. Certainly each one of them was sometimes then not 
with any other one. That is to say the older one was sometimes 
then not with any other one, she was very often not with any 
one and always then some one, some were in a way doing some- 
thing and certainly then were meeting this one who was then 
being living. This one the older one in a way was very often 
not with any one. She was quite often not with any one. She 
certainly was not needing this thing. She certainly was not 
certain that she was not needing this thing. She was being 
living and certainly then verv often she was not with any one. 

She was not needing anything and she was needing being 
living and a she was needing anything that she was needing 
for this thing for being living. She could be needing very much 
for this thing for being living. She was having something to 
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be doing this thing to be being living, she was using a good 
deal for this thing for being living and in a way she was not 
needing anything and she was needing to be living and she was 
using quite enough for this thing for being living. 

_ She was using some for this thing, for being living, that is 
to say if not any one were living she would not be living and 
really then she was not using them very much, she was not 
using any one very much, she was using them and reallv she 
was not needing that they should be any one. She was not 
using women and men and not at all children to be one being 
living. She was not using any one of any of them. She was 
needing being living and a good deal was being existing in this 
thing, she was not using very much of anything for this eee 
a good deal had to be existing for this thing. | 

She was very often not with any one, quite often not with 
any one and she was being living and enough had to be being 
existing for this thing, quite a good deal had to be existing for 
this thing. She was one not needing to be very often with not 
any one. She was one not needing anything, not needing any 
one, she was one needing, pretty well needing being living and 
she was one needing that enough things be existing and ina way 
she was not using any of them anything being existing. 

The younger one was sometimes not with any one and cer- 
tainly this was not what this one was needing she certainly 
was needing being with some one and certainly she was some- 
times with her sister Martha and in a way she was not ever 
really needing this thing needing being with the older one. 
She certainly was needing that the older one, that sister Martha 
had been and was being existing. She the younger one was 
certainly needing using something and some one and very 
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often any one and certainly very often she was not doing this 
thing she was not using anything she was not using any one 
and certainly then she was with some one for she was one who 
certainly was needing going on being living. She certainly was 
needing that she was going on being living and certainly was 
completely needing for this thing to be using some to be using 
some things and certainly sometimes she was almost completely 
not using anything not using any one and certainly then she 
was still with some one, still with something for certainly she 
was one going on being living. 

Certainly each one of them were ones that might have been 
better looking, might have been very good-looking when they 
were younger ones and this had not been, they had not been 
as good-looking when they were younger ones as they were 
when they were older ones neither the one nor the other of them. 
They were quite good-looking when they were older ones, they 
were quite big enough then for this thing for being good-looking 
and quite old enough then for being good looking, they were big 
then and old enough then and they certainly were quite good 
looking then. When they were older ones they were ones saying 
again and again and again, and some one always was listening, 
what they had had as pretty nearly feeling when they were 
younger ones. When they were younger ones they certainly 
were feeling something and certainly then they were 
not ever completely saying that thing saying what they 
were feeling and they were certainly not then saying it again 
and again and they certainly were then not completely feeling 
that thing the thing they were later in being older ones saying 
completely and again and again and again. They were, each one 
of them, saying something when they were young ones and 
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saying it again and again and they were feeling that thing and 
they were really feeling something and more and more they 
were ones completely feeling that thing and completely saying 
it again and again and again and again and again. They were, 
each one of them completely feeling a different thing from the 
other one of them and completely saying that completely diff- 
erent thing. Each one of them was completely saying a com- 
plete thing and saying it again and again and again and again 
and again and again and again. 

Martha was quite young once and that was never of any 
interest to herself or any one. She did some things then, that 
was a natural thing. She was not ever completely interested 
in having done any of them. She was quite young then a com- 
pletely young one and not any one then was very proud of this 
thing that she was a young one then. Some one may have 
been then a little proud of this thing that she was a young 
one then, it was not an interesting thing her being, her having 
been a young one. | 

She had been a quite young one, there were many others 
in the family then, some being very young ones then some being 
a little older ones then, there were always many others in the 
family and that was certainly a thing that was quite interest- 
ing. 

Martha then was not any longer such a quite young one. She 
certainly then was doing something. Any one could then have 
been proud of that thing that she was certainly then doing 
something. Enough were then proud of that thing that she was 
doing something. She was interested enough in that thing that 
she was doing something. All her life then, all the rest of her 
living, she was doing that thing she was interested enough in 
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doing that thing, some were proud enough of that thing that she 
was doing that thing. And certainly she was interested enough 
in doing that thing and certainly what she had done and was 
doing was not in any way completely interesting and it was 
almost completely interesting as being something that she had 
been all her living doing and finding interesting to be one being 
doing that thing. So then Martha was not any longer quite 
a young one and certainly then there were a good many of 
them and they were all of them being ones any one 
could be remembering as being in the family living. There 
were many of them and all of them were proud enough and 
interested enough in this thing and certainly Martha was one 
of them and certainly not any one of them was completely 
anything excepting that any one of them and all of them were 
being living. 

Martha was then one being living. She was then not such 
a young one, she was almost then an older one and certainly 
then she was being living and so were all of them and so was 
any one of them. Certainly any one of them might have it 
come that something would stop in going on and then that one 
would not be any longer living. Certainly this could, certainly 
this did happen to some of them and certainly then all of them 
were remembering this thing that something could be stopping 
in them and they would then not be being living. And this 
could sometime happen to Martha and she could sometimes be re- 
membering to think about this thing and this then was not an 
interesting thing as happening to any one of them, it was an 
interesting thing as being something happening to each of them 
and certainly it was not a thing going to happen to each of them 
but it was as such an interesting thing to Martha and as such 
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she was completely remembering it and certainly she was almost 
remembering that perhaps it would not be happening to her- 
self ever and certainly it could be happening to herself. 

Ada the younger one was always completely remembering 
such a thing could be happening to herself, she was always 
completely remembering this thing. She was always completely 
remembering that there were very many of them. She was not 
always completely remembering that this thing could be happen- 
ing toevery one of them. She was very often remembering this 
thing that that could be happening to all of them, she was 
always completely remembering that it could be happening. to 
herself, she was not ever completely remembering that that 
thing could be happening to any one of them, she was remember- 
ing this thing after it had happened to one of them and she was 
completely remembering this thing after it had happened to 
another one of them, and she completely remembered this thing 
after it had happened to another one of them. Certainly this 
thing did not happen to her in her being living and certainly 
she completely remembered all her being living that it would 
happen to her in her being living. 

She had been a young one a quite young one and this had 
been completely enough interesting to her then so that she was 
completely certain that having been a quite young one was a 
thing that any one could be remembering. She had been a 
completely young one and certainly then she had been then 
not doing anything and certainly she completely remembered 
this thing and some other ones could remember this thing. 
Even her sister Martha could remember this thing and certainly 
she did not remember this thing. Certainly some did remember 
this thing. Ada was then not such a quite young one and 
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certainly then she did not do anything and certainly then it 
was an important thing to any of them that she was then being 
one who was one remembering that each one was being living 
then and needing this thing needing being living. She was 
one then who was not completely interested in that thing in 
herself then, in being one being living, she was certainlv then 
being completely interested in being one going on being living. 
She always went on being living. 

Surely Ada would like to have been one going on living and 
she was remembering that she had been going on living and 
she was remembering that she had been liking going to be en- 
joying something then. She certainly, then when she had been 
going on being. living, she had been certain that she could be 
coming to be enjoying something that sometime she would be 
having. She certainly was needing then to be going to be 
enjoying something. She certainly was then going to be en- 
joying some one and she certainly knew this thing then and 
could tell any one this thing then that she would be enjoying 
some one and certainly then she was going on being living. 

She certainly could remember this thing, in a way she could 
remember anything, and certainly in a way she did remember 
everything. She always could remember that she would enjoy 
some, that she would enjoy some things. She always did re- 
member that she had been going on being living. She always 
could remember thisthing. She always did remember this thing. 
She always could remember that she would enjoy some, that she 
could enjoy some thing, that she needed this thing to be one going 
on being living and she always could remember that she had 
always been going on beingliving. She could remember every- 
thing. She was remembering everything. She was remember- 
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ing that she had been going on being living. She remembered 
that she could enjoy some, that she could enjoy some things, that 
she had needed this to be one going on being living. She could 
remember everything. She did remember everything. She 
remembered again and again that she had gone on being living. 
She remembered again and again that she could remember 
this thing that she could remember, that she did remember that she 
had gone on being living. She did remember this thing. She 
remembered some other things. She remembered everything. 
She remembered that anything might happen and that certainly 
she was not needing that thing that anything was happening. She 
remembered and remembered it again and again that not any 
one was remembering any such thing that anvthing might be 
happening and that she was completely remembering this thing. 
She remembered this thing and she remembered that she had 
been going on being living. 

She was not, to every one, remembering everything, and 
certainly she did remember this thing, she did remember that, 
to some, she did not remember everything, she did remember 
that some did not remember everything, that they did not re- 
member that she couldremember everything. She could certain- 
ly not forget this thing that some did not remember everything. 

She certainly was one needing going on being living. She 
certainly was being living. She certainly had been going on 
being living. She certainly was going on being living. She 
certainly went on being living. She certainly remembered every- 
thing of this thing of going on being living. Shecertainly remem- 
bered everything. She certainly remembered about some 
remembering everything. She certainly remembered about 
some not remembering everything. She certainly could rememb- 
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er everything. She certainly remembered again and again 
this thing remembered that she could remember everything. 

She was younger than her sister. Her sister was older. She 
called her sister, sister Martha, her sister called her Ada. When 
they were together they were each one of them certainly being 
living, the older was then certainly being living, she was know- 
ing that thing, her sister was knowing that thing, the younger 
was then going on being living, the younger then knew that 
thing, the older one then knew that thing. 

They were together and they were both being living then. | 
They were not together and they were both being living then. 
The older was being living then. The younger was going on 
being living then. 

The younger one was always remembering that they were 
both being living. The older was not ever forgetting that 
they were both being living. The younger was knowing that 
the older was being living, was knowing that she herself was 
needing going on being living. The older was knowing that 
the younger was going on being living, that she was needing 
this thing she was knowing that she herself was being living. 
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The best work is always neglected and there is no critic among 
the older men who has cared to champion the newer names 
from outside the battle. The established critic will not read. 
So it is that the present writers must turn interpreters of their 
own work. Even those who enjoy modern work are not always 
intelligent but often seem at a loss to know the white marks 
from the black. But modernism is distressing to many who 
would at least tolerate itif they knew how. These individuals 
who cannot bear the necessary appearance of disorder in all 
immediacy, could be led to appreciation through critical study. 

If one come with Miss Moore’s work to some wary friend and 
say, ‘Everything is worthless but the best and this is the best,’ 
adding, ‘—only with difficulty discerned,’ will he see anything, 
if he be at all well read, but destruction? From my experience 
he will be shocked and bewildered. He will perceive absolutely 
nothing except that his whole preconceived scheme of values 
has been ruined. And this is exactly what he should see, a 
break through all preconceptions of poetic form and mood and 
pace, a flaw, a crack in the bowl. It is this that one means 
when he savs destruction and creation are simultaneous. But 
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this is not easy to accept. Miss Moore, using the same mater- 
jal as all others before her, comes at it so effectively at a new 
angle as to throw out of fashion the classical-conventional 
poetry to which one is used and puts her own and that about 
her in its place. The old stops are discarded. This must an- 
tagonize many. Furthermore there is a multiplication, a quick- 
ening, a burrowing through, a blasting aside, a dynamization, 
a flight over—it is modern, but the critic must show that this 
is only to reveal an essential poetry through the mass, as always, 
and with superlative effect in this case. 

A course in mathematics would not be wasted on a poet, or a 
reader of poetry, if he remembered no more from it than the 
geometric principle of the intersection of loci : from all angles 
lines converging and crossing establish points. He might carry 
it further and say in his imagination, that apprehension per- 
forates, at places, through to understanding—as white is at the 
intersection of blue and green and yellow and red. It is this 
white light that is the background of all good work. Aware of 
this one may read the Greeks or the Elizabethans or Sidney 
Lanier, even Robert Bridges and preserve interest, poise and 
enjoyment. He may visit Virginia or China and when friends, 
eager to please, playfully lead him about for pockets of local 
color—he may go. 

Local color is not, as the parodists, the localists believe, an 
object of art. It is merely a variant serving to locate some point 
of white penetration. The intensification of desire toward this 
purity is the modern variant. It is that which interests me 
most and seems most solid among the qualities I witness in my 
contemporaries ; it is a quality present in much or even all that 
Miss Moore does. 
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Poems, like paintings, can be interesting because of the subject 
with which they deal. The baby glove of a Pharo can be so 
presented as to bring tears to the eyes. And it need not be bad 
work because it has to do with a favorite cat dead. Poetry, 
rare and never willingly recognized, only its accidental colors 
make it tolerable to most. If it be of a red coloration those who 
like red will follow and be led restfully astray. So it is with 
hymns, battle songs, love ditties, elegies. Humanity sees 
itself in them, sees with delight this, and that and the other 
quality with which it is familiar, the good placed attractively 
and the bad thrown into a counter light. This is inevitable. 
But in any anthology it will be found that men have been hard 
put to it at all times to tell which is poetry and which the impost. 
This is hard. The difficult thing to realize is that the thrust 
must go through to the white, at least somewhere. 

Good modern work, far from being the ffagmentary, neurotic 
thing its misunderstanders think it is nothing more than work 
compelled by these conditions. It is a multiplication of im- 
pulses that by their several flights, crossing at all eccentric angles, 
might enlighten. As a phase, in its slightest beginning,. it is 
not yet nearly complete. And it is not rising as an arc ; it is 
more a disc pierced here and there by light; it is really distress- 
ingly broken up. But so does any attack seem at the moment 
of engagement, multiple units crazy except when viewed as a 
whole. , 

Surely there is no poetry so active as that of today, so unbound, 
so dangerous to the mass of mediocrity, if one should under- 
stand it, so fleet, hard to capture, so delightful to pursue. It is 
clarifying in its movements asa wild animal whose walk corrects 
that of men. Who shall separate the good Whitman from the 
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bad, the dreadful New England maunderers from the others, 
put air under and around the living and leave the dead to fall 
dead ? Who? None but poems, such as Miss Moore’s, their 
cleanliness, lack of cement, clarity, gentleness. It grows im- 
possible for the eye torest long upon the object of the drawing. 
Here is an escape from the old dilemma. The unessential is 
put rapidly aside as the eye searches between for illumination. 
Miss Moore undertakes in her work to separate the poetry from 
the subject entirely—like all the moderns. In this she has 
been rarely successful and this is important. 

Unlike the painters the poet has not resorted to distortions 
or the abstract in form. Miss Moore accomplishes a like result 
by rapidity of movement. A poem such as Marriage is an 
anthology of transit. It is a pleasure that can be held firm 
only by moving rapidly from one thing to the next. It gives 
the impression of a passage through. There is a distaste for 
lingering, as in Emily Dickinson there is too a fastidious preci- 
sion of thought where unrhymes fill the purpose better than 
rhymes, 

There isa swiftness impaling beauty but no impatience as in 
so much present day trouble with verse. It is a rapidity too 
swift for touch, a seraphic quality, one might have said yest- 
erday. There is, however, no breast that warms the bars of 
heaven ; it is at most a swiftness that passes without repugnance 
from thing to thing. 

The only help I ever got from Miss Moore toward the maser 
standing of her verse was that she despised connectives. Any 
other assistance would have been an impoliteness, since. she 
has always been sure of herself if not of others. The complete 
poem is there waiting : all the wit, the color, the constructive 
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ability (not a particularly strong point that however). And 
the quality of satisfaction gathered from reading her is that 
one may seek long in those exciting mazes sure of coming out 
at the right door in the end. There is nothing missing but the 
connnectives. . 

The thought is compact, accurate and accurately planted. 
In fact the garden, since it is a garden more than a statue, is 
found to be curiously of porcelain. It is the mythical, indes- 
tructible garden of pleasure, perhaps greatly pressed for space 
today but there and intact, nevertheless. 

I don’t know where, except in modern poetry, this quality 
of the brittle, highly set off porcelain garden exists and nowhere 
in modern work better than with Miss Moore. It is this chief 
beauty of today, this hard crest of nature, that makes the best 
present work with its ‘“‘unnatural’’ appearance seem so thoroughly 
gratuitous, so difficult to explain and so doubly a treasure of 
seclusion. It is the white of a clarity beyond the facts. 

There is in the newer work a perfectly definite handling of 
the materials with a given intention to relate them in a certain 
way—a handling that is intensely, intentionally selective. 
There is a definite place where the matters of the day may meet 
if they choose or not, but if they assemble it must be there. 
There is no compromise. Miss Moore never falls from the place 
inhabited by poems. It is hard to give an illustration of this 
from her work because it is everywhere. One must be careful 
though not to understand this as a mystical support, a danger 
we are skirting safely, I hope, in our time. 

Poe in his most read first essay quotes Nathaniel Willis’ poem, 
The Two Women, admiringly and in full and one senses at once 
the reason : there is a quality to the feeling there that affected 
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Poe tremendously. This mystical quality that endeared Poe 
to Father Tabb the poet-priest, stillseems to many the essence 
of poetry itself. It would be idle to name many who have been 
happily mystical and remained good poets : Poe, Blake, Francis 
Thompson, etc. 

But what I wish to point is that there need be no stilled and 
archaic heaven, no ducking under religiosities to have poetry 
and to have it stand in its place beyond ‘“‘nature’’. Poems have 
a separate existence uncompelled by nature or the supernatural. 
There is a ‘‘special’’ place which poems, as all works of art, must 
occupy but it is quite definitely the same as that where bricks 
or colored threads are handled. 

In painting, Ingres realized the essentiality of drawing and 
each perfect part seemed to float free from his work, by itself. 
There is much in this that applies beautifully to Miss Moore. It 
is perfect drawing that attains to a separate existence which 
might, if it please, be called mystical but is in fact no more 
than the practicability of design. 

To Miss Moore an apple remains an apple whether it be in 
Eden or the fruit bowl where it curls. But that would be hard 
to prove 


dazzled by an apple, 


The apple is left there, suspended. One is not made to feel that 
as an apple it has anything particularly to do with poetry or 
that as such it needs special treatment ; one goes on. Because 
of this the direct object does seem unaffected. It seems as 
free from the smears of mystery, as pliant, as ‘“‘natural’’ as 
Venus on the wave. Because of this her work is never indecorous 
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as where nature is itself concerned. These are great virtues. 

Without effort Miss Moore encounters the affairs which concern 
her as one would naturally in reading or upon a walk outdoors. 
She is not a Swinburne stumbling to music but one always finds 
her moving forward in thought, unimpeded by a rhythm. 
Her own rhythm is particularly revealing. It does not inter- 
fere with her progress ; it is the movement of the animal, it 
does not put itself first and ask the other to follow. 

Nor is ‘“‘thought” the thing that she contends with. Miss 
Moore uses the thought most interestingly and wonderfully to my 
mind. I don’t know but that this technical excellence is one of the 
greatest pleasures I get from her. She occupies the thought 
to its end, and goes on—without connectives. To me this is 
thrilling. The essence is not broken, nothing is injured. It is — 
a kind hand to a merciless mind at home in the thought as in 
the cruder image. In the best modern verse room has been 
made for the best of modern thought and Miss Moore thinks 
straight. 

Only the most modern work has attempted to do without 
ex machina props of all sorts, without rhyme, assonance, the 
feudal master beat, the excuse of ‘‘nature’’, of the spirit, myst- 
icism, religiosity, ‘“‘love’’, ‘“‘chumor’’, ‘‘death’’. Work such as 
Miss Moore’s holds its bloom today not by using slang, not by 
its moral abandon or puritanical steadfastness but by the aes- 
thetic pleasure engendered where pure craftmanship joins hard 
surfaces skilfully. 

Poetry has taken many disguises which by cross reading or 
intense penetration it is possible to go through to the core. 
Through intersection of loci their multiplicity may become 
revelatory. The significance of much reading being that. this 
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‘*thing’’ grows clearer, remain fresh, be more present to the mind. 
To read more thoroughly than this is idleness : a common class 
room absurdity. 

One may agree tentatively with Glenway Wescott, in the 
introductory folder accompanying the third Manikin, that 
there is a division taking place in America between a proletarian 
art, full of sincerities, on the one side and an aristocratic and 
ritualistic art on the other. One may agree but it is necessary 
to scrutinize such a statement carefully. 

There cannot be two arts of poetry really. There is weight 
and there is disencumberedness. There can be no schism, except 
that which has always existed between art and its approaches. 
There cannot be a proletarian art—even among savages. There 
is a proletarian taste. To have achieved an organization even 
of that is to have escaped it. 

And to organize into a pattern is also, true enough, to ‘‘ap- 
proach the conditions of ritual’. But here I would again go slow. 
I see only escape from the conditions of ritual in Miss Moore’s 
work : a rush through wind if not toward some patent ‘‘end”’ at 
least away from pursuit, a pursuit perhaps by ritual. If from 
such a flight a ritual results it is more the care of those who 
follow than of the one who leads. ‘‘Ritual’’, too often to suit 
my ear, connotes a stereotyped mode of procedure from which 
pleasure has passed, whereas the poetry, to which my attention 
clings, if it ever knew those conditions, is distinguished only 
as it leaves them behind. 

It is at least amusing, in this connection, to quote from 
Others, Vol. I, No. 5,Nov. 1915—quoted in turnfrom J. B. 
Kerfoot in Life : ‘‘Perhaps you are unfamiliar with this ‘new- 
poetry’ that is called ‘revolutionary’... It is the expression 
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of a democracy of feeling rebelling against an aristocracy cf 
form’’. | 


As tf a death mask ever could replace 
Life’s faulty excellence ! 


There are two elements essential to Miss Moore’s scheme of 
composition : the hard and unaffected concept of the apple 
itself as an idea, then its edge to edge contact with the things 
which surround it—the coil of a snake, leaves at various depths 
or as it may be ; and without connectives unless it be poetry, 
the inevitable connective, if you will. 

Marriage, through which thought does not penetrate, ap- 
peared to Miss Moore a legitimate object for art, an art that would 
not halt from using thought about it, however, as it might want 
to. Against marriage, ‘‘this institution, perhaps one should 
say enterprise—’’Miss Moore launched her thought not to have 
it appear arsenaled as in a text book on psychology but to stay 
among apples and giraffes in a poem. The interstices for the 
light and not the interstitial web of the thought concerned her, 
or so it seems to me. Thus the material is as the handling : the 
thought, the word, the rhythm—all in the style. The effect is 
in the penetration of the light itself, how much, how little, the 
appearance of the luminous background. 

Of macriage there is no solution in the poem and no attempt 
at a solution ; nor is there an attempt to shirk thought about it, 
to make marriage beautiful or otherwise by ‘‘poetic’’ treatment. 
There is beauty and it is thoughtless, as marriage or a Cave 
inhabited by the sounds and colors of waves, as in the time of 
prismatic color, as England with its baby rivers, as G. B. 
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Shaw, or chanticler, or a fish, or an elephant with its strictly 
practical appendages. All these things are inescapably caught in 
the beauty of Miss Moore’s passage through them ; they all 
have at least edges. This too is a quality that greatly pleases 
me : definite objects which give a clear contour to her force. 
Is it a flight, a symphony, a ghost, a mathematic ? The usual 
evasion is to call them poems. 

Miss Moore gets great pleasure from wiping soiled words or 
cutting them clean out, removing the aureoles that have been 
pasted about them or taking them bodily from greasy contexts. 
For the compositions which Miss Moore intends each word 
should first stand crystal clear with no attachments ; not even 
an aroma. As a cross light upon this Miss Moore’s personnal 
dislike for flowers that have both a satisfying appearance and 
an odor of perfume is worth noticing. 

With Miss Moore a word is a word most when it is separated 
out by science, treated with acid to remove the smudges, washed, 
dried and placed right side up on a clean surface. Now one 
may say that this is a word. Now it may be used, and how ? 

It may be used not to smear it again with thinking (the 
attachments of thought) but in such a way that it will remain 
scrupulously itself, clean, perfect, unknicked beside other words 
in parade. There must be edges. This casts some light I think 
on the simplicity of design in much of Miss Moore’s work. 
There must be recognizable edges against the ground which 
cannot, as she might desire it, be left entirely white. Prose 
would be all black, a complete block, painted or etched over 
but solid. : 

There is almost no overlaying at all. The effect is of every 
object sufficiently uncovered to be easily recognizable. This 
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simplicity, with the light coming through from between the 
perfectly plain masses, is however extremely bewildering to 
one who has been accustomed to look at the usual ‘‘poem’’, the 
commonplace opaque board covered with vain curlicues. They 
forget, those who would read Miss Moore aright, that white 
circular discs grouped closely edge to edge upon a dark table 
make black sixpointed stars. 

The “‘useful result’’ is an accuracy to which this simplicity 
of design greatly adds. The effect is for the effect to remain 
‘‘true’’, nothing loses its identity because of the compositon but 
the parts in their assembly remain quite as ‘“‘natural’’ as before 
they were gathered. There is no “‘sentiment’’ ; the softening 
effect of word upon word is nil ; everything is in the style. To 
make this ten times evidentis Miss Moore’s constantcare. There 
seems to be almost too great a wish to be transparent and it 
is here if anywhere that Miss Moore’s later work will show a 
change, I think. 

The general effect is of a rise through the humanities, the 
sciences, without evading ‘“‘thought’’, through anything (if not 
everything) the best of modern life ; taking whatever there is 
as it comes, using it and leaving it drained of its pleasure, 
but otherwise undamaged. Miss Moore does not compromise 
science with poetry. In this again she is ably modern. 

And from this clarity, this acid cleansing, this unblinking 
willingness, her poems result, a true modern crystallization, the 
fine essence of today which I have spoken of as the porcelain 
garden. | . 

Or one will think a little of primitive masonry, the units 
unglued and as in the greatest early constructions unstandard- 
ized. 
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In such work as ‘Critics and Connoisseurs’ and ‘‘Poetry’’ 
Miss Moore succeeds in having the ‘‘thing’’ which is her concern 
move freely unencumbered by the images or the difficulties of 
thought.. In such work there is no ‘‘suggestiveness’’, no tire- 
some ‘‘sublety’’ of trend to be heavily followed, no painstaking 
refinement of sentiment. There is surely a choice evident in 
all her work, a very definite quality of choice in her material, a 
thinness. perhaps, but a very welcome and no little surprising 
absence of moral tone. The choice being entirely natural and 
completely arbitrary is not in the least offensive, in fact it has 
been turned curiously to advantage throughout. 

From what I have read it was in Critics and Connoisseurs 
that the successful method used later began first to appear : 
If a thought presents itself the force moves through it also 
easily and completely : so the thought also has revealed the 
‘“‘thing’’—that is all. The thought is used exactly as the apple, 
it is the same insoluble block. In Miss Moore’s work the purely 
stated idea has an edge exactly like a fruit or a tree or a serpent. 

To use anything : rhyme, thought, color, apple, verb—so as 
to illumine it, is the modern prerogative ; a stintless inclusion. 
It is Miss Moore’s success. 

The diction, the phrase construction is unaffected. To use 
a ‘‘poetic’’ inversion of langage, or even such a special posture 
of speech, still discernible in Miss Moore’s earlier work, is to 
confess an inability to have penetrated with poetry some crevice 
of understanding ; that special things and special places are 
reserved for art, that it is unable, that it requires fostering. 
This is unbearable. 

Poetry is not limited in that way. It need not say either 
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Bound without 
Boundless within. 


It has as little to do with the soul as with ermine robes or grave- 
yards. It is not noble, sad, funny. It is poetry. It is free. 
It isescapeless. It goes where it will. It is danger ; escapes 
if it can. 7 
_. This is new ! The quality is not new but the freedom is new, 
the unbridled leap. 

The dangers are thereby multiplied—but the clarity is 

increased. Nothing but the perfect and the clear. 


WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAM. 
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